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WREN'S COLONNADE TO KING WILLIAM'S BLOCK, GREENWICH HOSPITAL 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL 
BY J. FARQUHARSON 


Van EHE date of the foundation of 

N Greenwich Hospital is 1694. 
To William III and his queen 
may be ascribed a consider- 
| able amount of praise for the 
tiig | ay (uris QJ) zeal they showed in the com- 

AS mencement and progress of 
the great work of building. 
to the master-minds of certain 


It is, however, 
architects and sculptors that we owe the concep- 
tion and the real magnificence of Greenwich as 
it 1s. 

Situate on the south bank of the River Thames, 
six miles down the river from London Bridge, it 
presents a splendid river frontage stretching to a 


length of 865 ft. The entire building consists of 
five distinct sections which may be detailed 
thus :— 

` (x) Queen Mary's Block. 

(2) King Charles's Block. 

(3) King William's Block. 

(4) Queen Anne's Block. 

(5) “The Queen's House," as it was generally 
spoken of, was once the abode of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and erected from designs by Inigo Jones. 
It is, however, at present, in no way connected 
with Greenwich Hospital. 

On the site of the present buildings stood the 
old palace called the Pleasaunce. Here it was 
that Henry VIII met Anne Boleyn, and here 
Queen Elizabeth was born. 

When Charles II came to the throne he found 
this building much dilapidated, as during the 
Commonwealth period it had suffered consider- 
ably from want of necessary repairs. Не pulled 
down the old palace, and set about erecting on its 
site a magnificent building, which he intended as 
a summer residence. What was actually built at 
this time now composes half of the north eleva- 
tion and the whole of the east elevation—less the 
attic story—of what is known as King Charles's 
Block. It cost £36,000. 

During this time Sir John Denham—more poet 
than architect —was Royal Surveyor, but as he 
knew little of building he employed Webb to do 
the work. Webb in turn very probably relied on 
the superior ability of Inigo Jones to furnish the 
designs. 

But the king's ardour soon cooled, and after the 
completion of the parts already specified building 
was discontinued for the next twenty years. 

William III, soon after his accession to the 
throne, took great interest in the building of 
Kensington Palace and Hampton Court. Green- 
wich meanwhile ceased to be regarded as a 
royal residence. 
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After the Battle of La Hogue, 1692, many of 
our wounded seamen were sent home. These 
men were relegated to insanitary hulks on the 
Thames. News of this came to Mary's ears, and 
she immediately conceived the idea of acquiring 
a home for the accommodation and care of the 
sufferers. The formation of a hospital lay very 
near Queen Mary's heart, but during her life little 
was done towards the furtherance of the scheme. 
At her death William III reproached himself 
for his persistent neglect of the Queen's wishes, 
and at once took steps for the conversion of 
King Charles's Palace at Greenwich into a retreat 
for seamen. А Commission was formed, and 
Evelyn, Wren, and two others were appointed to 
report upon the practicability of Greenwich Palace 
Grounds as a site for a hospital. The result was 
a favourable one, and Wren submitted several - 
designs, one of which was accepted, and the work 
of building commenced forthwith. 

It may be mentioned en passant that these 
drawings are preserved in the Soane Museum. 

Wren's post as architect was an honorary one, 
as he gave his fees in lieu of a subscription to the 
building funds. These funds were raised in many 
curious ways; such as a duty of 6d. on every 
mariner in 1696; fines for smuggling in 1699, 
which amounted to £19,500; the sale of Captain 
Kidd the pirate's effects, which brought £6,472 15.; 
£600, the produce of a State lottery in 1699; the 
sum of £2,000 per annum granted by the king in 
7695; and a grant of land by William III in 
1698. 

The portion of Wren's design then commenced 
was a replica westwards of the already existing 
pavilion of the river front of King Charles's Block, 
and the attic story to the whole of this elevation 
was added at the same time. Soon after this, 
the dome, colonnade, and north and south eleva- 
tions of King William's Block were begun, and 
the work proceeded so rapidly that these parts 
were roofed in, the dome erected, and the building 
so far completed that by the year 1703 accom- 
modation had been provided for forty-two patients. 
Again, in the year 1698 the building of Queen 
Anne's Block was proceeded with. ОҒ this, the 
river front and the elevation facing the Grand 
Square are exact copies of the corresponding 
elevations of King Charles's Block, and are the 
only facades of this block built under Mary's 
supervision. 

By this time Wren had become old and infirm. 
He pleaded inability to fulfil the demands of the 
work imposed upon him, and resigned his position 
of architect. His pupil Hawksmoor was ap- 
pointed in his place, and by him the east elevation 
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of Queen Anne's Block was designed and carried 
out (see block plan). 

For the next ten years nothing further was 
done for lack of funds. At the end of this time 
money was forthcoming, and the dome, colonnade, 
and north and south elevations of Queen Mary's 
Block were built after designs similar to those of 
King William's Block. 

Hawksmoor was superseded by Vanbrugh, who 
designed and superintended the erection of the 
red brick elevations of King William's Block. 
The red-brick gate-piers and lodges are also most 
certainly the work of this architect. | 

Colin Campbell follows. То him are ascribed 
the puny south elevations of Queen Anne's and 
King Charles's Blocks. The next piece of work 
is that of Ripley, who designed and saw completed 
the east elevation to Queen Mary's Block. The 
chapel was burned in 1779, and the dome over 
the vestibule fell in. The work of rebuilding was 
carried out by Stuart, who was immediately 
thereafter employed in designing and erecting a 
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new front to the west side of King Charles's | 
Block, in place of the already existing Bass 
building of red brick. 

At each extremity of the terrace along the 
river front stood small pavilions built in 1778. and 
named respectively after George III and Queen 
Charlotte. These have now disappeared, one of 
them probably being placed at the south-west 
corner of Kensington Palace. The positions once 
occupied by the pavilions are indicated on the 
block plan. 

Now to deal with the entire buildings severally 
and as a whole. The two most noteworthy 
blocks which face the river—those of King Charles 
and Queen Anne—form the Grand Square, which 
is 273 ft. wide. Entering by the Water Gate on 
the north, one passes into the Grand Square, 
with King Charles's and Queen Anne's Blocks to 
right and left. In the middle of the square stands 
Rysbrack's statue of George II, and at the angles 
of grass plots аге obelisks having wrought- 
iron lamps affixed to them. The architectural 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM THE RIVER 


effect of the square with the aid of towering 
domes flanking either side of the south end is 
grandly impressive and quite worthy of the genius 
of Wren. 

Passing up the broad flight of steps which 
extend between the two domes, one enters be- 
tween two colonnades composed of coupled Doric 
columns and entablature crowned with a balus- 
trade similar in design to that on St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Wren intended the Queen's House to be the 
dominating feature of the entire hospital. Un- 
fortunately, however, 1t is too small in scale and 
too far from the main block to permit of this. 

On reaching. the Queen's House, and turning 
round so as to face the river, one is charmed by 
the beaütiful vista of the colonnades on either 
side of the avenue, and the huge masses of 
building behind them. Then again the massive 
domes rising up at each extremity of the colon- 
nades lend impressiveness to the foreground, 
while distance tones the bold architecture around 
the Grand Square. This is one of the finest 
pieces of perspective in the kingdom, and as 
one gazes enraptured upon the scene one is led 
to forget that the feature is missing which would 
dominate the whole. 

It was Wren's desire to replace the Queen's 
House by a high and beautifully designed dome 
over a chapel, and to continue the colonnades on 
both sides up to the chapel. As Wren himself 
says in a report: The idea of these extended 
colonnades was to afford shelter to the patients 
in going to and from the chapel, while at the 
same time they would gather up the reins as it 
were of the grouping of the lesser masses. Had 
these. designs been carried out, Greenwich Hos- 
pital would undoubtedly have formed Wren's 
masterpiece. 
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Photo: E. Dockree. 


Unfortunately, however, Queen Mary vetoed the 
proposal, and Wren had to give way to making 
the Queen's House the central feature of the 
composition. 


KING CHARLES'S PALACE 
EAST ELEVATION 


In the centre of the elevation is a tetrastyle 
portico of the Corinthian order, running through 
two Ноогз, crowned with its proper entablature 
and а pediment. In the tympanum of the pedi- 
ment is a piece of sculpture, consisting of two 
figures. One represents Fortitude, and supports 
a large cartouche holding the royal arms. Thisis 
surmounted by a crown and two cornucopiae 
holding fruit. The other figure is emblematic of 
the Dominion of the Sea. Under this pediment 
are three windows decorated with consoles and 
pediments, while at the ground-floor level are 
three arches with delicately-carved keystones. 
Passing through thes: arches, the soffits of which 
are richly carved, one enters a beautifully designed 
oblong vestibule, probably suggested by the 
Cortile of the Farnese Palace at Rome. 

At each end of the elevation is a pavilion formed 
of pilasters supporting the same entablature as 1$ 
found on the portico. Over this Wren placed an 
Attic order with a balustrade above the pilaster 
entablature. The detail of this addition is very 
coarse. The cornices are exceedingly weak, and 
the members gross, and are returned round all the 
projections where possible. In those parts of the 
main cornice not. finished with pavilions, the lead 
roofing is taken straight down upon the top mem- 
ber and a lead gutter formed. 

On either side of the tetrastyle portico, and 
between the pavilions, are two ranges of fourteen 
windows, one range that of the ground floor, the 
other of the first floor. All have keyed heads 
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DETAIL OF RIVER FRONT OF KING CHARLES THE SECOND'S PALACE 
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resting on beautifully moulded imposts. From the 
plinth to the square sill string at ground-floor level 
is smooth-faced ashlar in large stones. This 
helps to accentuate the bold V-jointed rustications 
which extend to the level of the first floor, broken 
only -by the impost mould of the ground-floor 
windows. The V-jointed rustication gives place 
at first-floor level to a plain square-faced band. 
Again, between this and the sills of the first-Aloor 
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Wren's fussy clumsiness, is one of the most 
magnificent elevations in England. The huge 
scale is maintained throughout ; the columns áre 
3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and 27 ft. in height. The 
refined detail of the entablature and imposts of 
the square sill and plinth courses amply shows 
that the architect must have been a man with wide 
knowledge of his subject, great creative faculties, 
and uncommon restraint. To one master alone 
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DORIC PORTAL ON RIVER FRONT OF KING CHARLES'S PALACE 


windows is a repetition of smooth-faced ashlar, 
making a grand contrast to the square-channelled 
ashlar that decorates the wall surface of the first 
floor. This is surmounted by the same architrave 
frieze and cornice which rüns across the whole 
elevation; the members of the architrave and 
cornices are lıvishly enriched. 

This elevation, though spoilt somewhat bs 
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can be ascribed such work. That man was Inigo 
Jones. 

The river front (north elevation) of the palace is 
composed of two similar pavilions and the portion 
already discussed. Each is similarly equipped 
with a pediment supported by a range of Corin- 
thian columns, which in turn are flanked by 
coupled pilasters, and the two groups drawn 
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together by a Doric portal. The pilasters of the 
end pavilions are returned round the corner and 
coupled on the river elevation. 

The windows of the first floor of this part are 
elaborated. They have very flat Composite pilas- 
ters with pediment and entablature delicately 
detailed. The sills are returned to “take” the 
base of the pilasters. The windows of the ground 
floor are framed with rusticated architraves, 
hwing pediments over a cornice into which boldly 
projecting keystones are run. The fact of the 
wooden window frames being set at only 4 in. 
from the wall face is a means of giving the north 
elevation the warmth which Palladianism requires 
in this elimate. 

Only the eastern pavilion of the river front of 
this block is the work of. Inigo Jones. This 
is proved by Wren's drawings in the Soane 
Museum, and also by the difference in the carv- 
ing. Wren’s carving has more of the round 
feeling which led to the Georgian, Inigo Jones 
and his school being strictly Palladian. Webb is 
not to be considered in the matter of designing or 
detailing such a fabric, as his work in Great 
Queen Street and Thorpe Hall,etc., unmistakably 
shows. Іп order to obtain the required accom- 
modation, Wren carried an attic story the whole 
length of the river front of the building. Of this 
he had to make one whole design instead of two 
designs stuck together, as it appearsat the present 
day. Ever struggling after some dominating fea- 
ture, he set a modification of the well-known figure 
of Atlas supporting the Globe on the top of the 
balustrade. This in turn is diversified by two female 
figures, one on either side, and a flagstaff projecting 
from the top of the globe. The whole group, ex- 
cluding the flagstaff, is 15 ft. high. Evidently Wren 
was quite serious in his intentions regarding this 
monstrosity, as it is shown in one of his designs 
now at the Soane Museum, and the base for it is 
formed on the balustrade. 

The Doric portal is a good piece of design, well- 
proportioned, and refined in detail. It was prob- 
ау copied from Giacomo Barotio da Vignola's 
Palace of Caprarola, even to the peculiar way in 
which the centre keystone is carried up through 
architrave and frieze, and terminated at the cor- 
nice. The metopes are filled in with the star and 
garter, a group of roses alternating. The capitals 
are beautifully detailed, and the ovolo has a finely- 
carved sea.shell embellishment in it. The soffit 
of the cornice is very elaborately cut between the 
modillions, which are adorned with guttae on the 
under side. А wreath of flowers was carved in 
the panel in the wall above the Doric portal, but 
it has worn off. The Corinthian capitals on this 
elevation differ in character from those of the 
earlier portion, 2.e. King Charles's Palace proper. 
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The leaves in the latter are very spiky, and convey 
the idea of thistle leaves. Wren’s capitals, on the 
other hand, are fuller and more rounded. Wren 
had drafted some of the carvers—the Strongs and 
Caius Cibber amongst them—here from St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The carved leaves in both buildings 
are very similar. 

In the tympanum of the eastern pediment Mars 
and Fame are represented by two reclining figures. 
These support a cartouche with the royal arms 
in the centre and the crown above. The cartouche 
is flanked by cornucopiae filled with fruit. On the 
panel at frieze level is the inscription CAROLUS Il. 
REX. A. REG. XVI. 


WEST ELEVATION 


Until the year 1769 the west front consisted ofa 


brick erection called the Bass Building. This may 


have influenced Vanbrugh’s design. In the middle 
was a pediment, with carving in the tympanum. 
It consisted of the national arms supported by two 
genii with marine trophies and other ornaments. 
The west side of the block was pulled down, brick 
being considered a vulgar material at that time. 
A new design was made by Stuart which has a 
very hard unsympathetic look, besides being 
badly detailed. It has neither the force nor 
character of the English Renaissance types, is 
quite neo-Greek in aspect, and the most un- 
appealing elevation of all. 

On the south elevation of this block Colin 
Campbell was employed. In aspect it is very 
sombre, and there are no rustications except at 
the angles and round the entrance doors. Over 
the latter he has placed the Venetian windows of 
which he 1$ so fond. The same kind of window 
is seen in his erections at Houghton in Norfolk, 
and at Old Burlington House. He carried the 
main cornice round this elevation, but returned 
the frieze on to the wall face above the rusticated 
quoins. Here we find small square windows 
without any enrichment, which tend to give the 
whole elevation the appearance of a prison. 
Campbell seems to have been incapable of 
designing on the grand scale or in the sweeping 
manner of Inigo Jones or even Wren. Although 
he had other elevations as patterns to work from, 
he luckily had the common sense to adopt the 
same detail for the windows, with the exception 
of the small square ones before mentioned. 


QUEEN ANNE'S BLOCK 


This block has its west and south fronts nearly 
similar to those of King Charles's Palace, but the 
tympani of the pediments here (and also in the 
west pediment of the north front of King Charles's 
building) still remain unsculptured. 


(To be concluded) 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES: 


THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—II 


BY FRANCIS S, SWALES. (Concluded from p. 152, No. 160) 


Я НЕ WHITE H O USE iD the 
rd КӨР Executive Mansion, as it is 

officially designated — 15 а 
government and public build- 
ing used primarily as the 
offices of the President and 
for official receptions; but it 
also contains the private 
apartments of the President and his family. 
The name by which it is popularly known is 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. STATE DINING-ROOM 


derived from the fact that in the year 1815 
it was given a coat of white paint to cover the 
blackening caused by the burning of the building 
by British troops the year before. 

In 1792 a prize of five hundred dollars was 
offered for the “best plan for a Presidential 
Mansion.” It was awarded to James Hoban, a 
young Irish architect who had practised іп 
Charleston, South Carolina. The original design 
by Hoban is said to have been modelled upon 
that of Leinster House, Dublin; but an examina- 
tion of the two designs, and a comparison of 
Leinster House with the Executive Mansion as 
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built, shows only а very general resemblance, 
and discloses a wide difference in those essentials 
which give special and national character. For 
instance, the relation of voids to solids, the 
finish of the eaves, the relation of the height 
of the basement story to the order, and the 
proportion and treatment of the window openings, 
suggest the probability that the Executive Mansion 
owed its inspiration not to the Dublin example 
alone, but to some French example, and there 


15 the possibility, even the probability, that while 
Hoban was acting as clerk of the works on 
the Capitol, under Hallet, he profited from the 
criticism, and perhaps also from the books or 
documents in the possession of the latter, who was 
a trained French architect. Ве that as it may, 
the exterior of the building bears a strong resem- 
blance, especially as regards fenestration, to the 
characteristic examples of the period of the early 
Classic Revival т France, and is much superior 
to other work attributed to Hoban. 

The plan is simple and symmetrical. On the 
ground floor are four large reception-rooms known 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, EAST ROOM 


as the East Room (the largest), the Blue Room, 


the Green Room, and the Red Room, the first 


three being used for public purposes, and the last 
as a private reception-room for the President’s 
family. The whole east end of the building on 
the first floor is given up to official purposes, the 
offices of the President, his secretaries and clerks, 
the Cabinet room, and telegraph and telephone 
room. The last-named adjoins the President’s 
office, and places him in communication with all 
parts of the world. 

For many years after its first occupation by 
President Madison in the year 1800 the ground 
floor remained unfinished, and when the rooms 
were finally decorated they 
were so badly designed as to 
make the interiors of “The 
White House’ a disgrace to 
the country. During the 
administration of President ` 
Roosevelt these were recon- 
structed by the late Charles 
Follen McKım, and constitute 
one of the most interesting of 
his many good works. 


ч 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS 


Three of the members of 
the Cabinet—the Secretary of 
State, Secretary of War, and 
Secretary of the Navy—have 
their departments of the Exe- 
cutive Division housed in a 
building which is one of the 
largest and also the ugliest 
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government buildings in exist- 
ence, designed by the notori- 
ous Mullett. It is in no sense 
representative of the architec- 
ture of to-day in the United 
States. 

The department under the 
Secretary ofthe Treasury occu- 
ріев a huge- structure belong- 
ing to the late period of the 
Classic Revival. It consists 
of three stories included in an 
order of pilasters, and orna- 
mented with lonic porticoes, 
good in proportions. It was 
designed by Robert Mills in 
1833 and added to at later 
periods by Ammi Young and 
Thomas U. Walter. 

The Department of the In- 
terior is also housed in an old 
structure of Greek design, 
begun in 1837—the Patent Office, the work of 
Robert Mills and Edward Clarke. 

The Post Office Department, until a few years 
ago, occupied a marble building of rather inter- 
esting design, consisting of a Corinthian order 
through two stories upon a rusticated basement. 
The newer building is a “ Romanesque ” creation 
requiring no further comment. Іп the porticoes 
the columns are spaced in pairs and recall 
the fine colonnade of the Louvre by Perrault. 
The original portion of the building was designed 
by George Hadfield and Robert Mills in 1839. It 
was extended in 1855 by Thomas U. Walter. 

The Department of Justice, under the direction 
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of the Attorney-General, oc- 
cupies very poor quarters in 
an old office building. | 

The Department of Agri- 
culture is the only one of the 
Executive Departments pos- 
sessing a building of modern 
construction and design, 
though this is but partially 
completed. The two “labora- 
tory wings ” have been finished 
and occupied since March 
1908. This building was the 
cause of much controversy. Їп 
the first place the design (by 
Messrs. Lord, Hewlett, and 
Hull) which won the compe- 
tition—and as architecture 


' was infinitely better than that 


which was adopted—was set 
aside because the architects 
would not submit to certain 
conditions inserted in their 
contract by the Government, 
with regard to the supervision 
of construction ; in the second 
place the Department tried to 
violate the plan proposed for 
the city of Washington by 
the Expert Committee of the 
Senate; and thirdly, difficulties 
arose with regard to the ap- 
propriation. А sum of about 
£300,000 was appropriated by 
Congress to cover the cost, 
and it was found that not less 
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be required. After due con- | 

sideration it was determined to build properly 
a part of the design only, rather than erect a 
complete structure which would be unworthy of 
its importance. The design will not be сот- 
plete until the laboratories are connected by the 
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THE PATENT OFFICE AND POST OFFICE, WASHINGTON 
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Administration Building, for which an additional 
appropriation of £300,000 has been asked. 

The design which is being executed is the work 
of Messrs. Rankin, Kellogg, and Crane, of Phila- 
delphia. It is a scholarly and dignified, though 
somewhat cold and not particularly interesting, 
composition, founded evidently upon the fine 
group made by the buildings in the Place de la 
Concorde, with the Madeline between them, as 
seen Írom the Pont de la Concorde and the 
Chambre des Députés. In the latter group of 
buildings the difference in size of the Orders used 
is especially effective, on account of the distance 
that the Madeleine stands back from the two 
buildings by Gabriel; but whether there is any- 
thing to make desirable or justify the change in 
the size of the Order in the central block of the 
design for the buildings of the Department of 
Agriculture is doubtful. However this may be, 
the design is certainly, with the exception of the 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON. NORTH ELEVATION 


RANKIN, KELLOGG, AND CRANE, ARCHITECTS 


buildings forming the Capitol group and the Execu- 
tive Mansion, the best of the government buildings 
at Washington. It consists of a large central block 
surmounted Бу a low dome and two subordinate 
wings, simply treated, connected to the main build- 
ing by a corridor link on either side. The total 
frontage when completed will be about 750ft. 
The laboratories are each nearly 260 ft. long by 6oft. 
deep, and each has a rear wing 16o ft. in length. 
Ultimately it is expected that these laboratories 
will be doubled in size by continuing 
them around courts as shown on the 
group plan. The idea of a group of 


units has been kept in mind by the EL We 


architects, and each building, though 
part of a group design, is complete in 
itself, and each laboratory room may 
be readily isolated from the others. 
The interior design is extremely 
simple. Marble staircases and white 
terrazzo flooring with a marble border 
have been deemed necessary, but there 
are no elaborate details, not even a 
wainscot or a cornice, the whole in- 
terior having been treated as though 
for a hospital. That it is so very plain 
is no doubt partly to be attributed to 
the unsatisfactory appropriation, but 
also partly to the view taken by the 
architects, namely, that cleanliness in 
such a building is the first considera- 
tion, and that this is attained most 
easily when there is plenty of light, 
and the materials of construction are 
of such colours as to cause dirt to be- 
come immediately conspicuous; hence 
the elimination of colour from the 
walls, and the employment of white 
instead of coloured marbles. 

It will be seen that there is still 
opportunity for architects to design 
departmental buildings for Washing- 
ton. About ten years ago a competi- 
tion was held for an architect for the 
building for the Department of Jus- 
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chosen upon the strength of his design; but 
the scheme was not carried out, and the site 
upon which the building was to have been 
erected was afterwards sold. Unfortunate as this 
was, both for Mr. Post and ín a sense for the 
public—as the design was a very good one—it is 
probably otherwise a fortunate thing for Washing- 
ton that the building was not erected, as the 
competition was held before the Senate Committee 
prepared its plan for the city and recommended 
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Block plan showing new buildings in connection 
with proposed Mall and possible future buildings. 


tice, and Mr. George B. Post was 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


a desirable grouping of the departmental build- 
ings. When the Department of Justice is housed 
as it should be, it will probably occupy the site 
opposite the east front of the Capitol and balan- 
cing the Congressional Library, and thus will 


become on important factor in the plan of the 
city. 

The executive branch ol each of the State 
"Governments is usually housed in the State 
In a few instances ІР is in a separate 


House. 


competition, isa masterpiece of planning, and has 
for its elevation a long row of Corinthian columns 
terminated by strong piers. It is set upon a 
stylobate and surmounted by an attic story which 
forms а complete frame to the colonnade. It 
may be regarded, broadly speaking, as a horizon- 
tal treatment of the same type of pure design as 
that which has been mentioned in connection 
with office building design, in which it 1s found 
treated vertically, namely, that of a repeated 
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STATE EDUCATION BUILDING, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
PALMER AND HORNBOSTEL, ARCHITECTS 


building, but in such cases generally because the 
State House is some antiquated structure. In 
New York State, however—the most populous 
state in the Union—the very large State House 
has been found overcrowded, and an important 
building is now being erected at Albany for the 
Department of Education, from the designs of 
Messrs. Palmer and Hornbostel, of New York. It 
will rank among the most monumental structures 
in America, on account of its great simplicity and 
noble scale. The design, which won a brilliant 
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unit contained in a frame. In the office building 
the unit is the office window; in the present 
instance it is the columnar bay. The design is 
probably а unique example among State Depart- 
mental buildings, and one that has quite recently 
been commenced. It can only be regarded, there- 
fore, as indicative of a type of structure of which 
many more must be required in future, and as 
suggestive of the work that is evidently ahead for 
those architects who are able to deal with monu- 
mental problems. 
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From the Etching by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


THE APSE OF ST. WALBURGH, FURNES. 
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NEW REREDOS IN THE CHAPEL OF 
ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE 

THE new reredos in the chapel of St. Michael 
and St. George in St. Paul's Cathedral was 
consecrated last St. George's Day by Bishop 
Montgomery. It was the joint gift of Lord 
Strathcona and Mr. Charles Waverley Brown. 
The reredos has been designed by Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul's, 
who has worked strictly in Wren’s manner 
. —the adjoining oak screen serving as a model. 
. The height of the Order employed was settled 
by the old carved pillars which have been. used. 
These are copies of the wreathed columns in the 
Bishop's Throne in the choir of the cathedral, 
which were carved by Grinling Gibbons. Capi- 
tals had to be provided, and these were carved by 
Mr. Esmond Burton, who also executed the 
carving in the bed-moulding of the pediment. 


The two urns, joined in pairs, were the work of 
Messrs. Rutland & Murphy. Mr. Murphy, senr., 
carved the enrichments of the entablature. In the, 
centre part of the reredos, the focal point of the: 
design, are groups of ornaments—cherubs’ heads: 
with wings, light hanging swags of flowers and 


- fruit, long side pendants also with the heads of 
 &morini wreathed in flowers—which give a unity 
.tothe design. This rich carving frames a panel 


with a rounded top. At the bottom a smaller 
panel is introduced, on which is deeply carved and 
undercut the monogram of the Most Noble Order 
of St. Michael and St. George, SSMG, surrounded 
with reeds and primulas. This centre carving is 
the work of Mr. Abraham Broadbent, who also 
carved the two figures on the curved pediment.' 
It is hoped at some future time to have a third 
figure, standing on the centre of the pediment. 
Messrs. Maides & Harper were responsible for 


DEIAIL OF ALTAR RAIL IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAEL AND 


ST. GEIRGE, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
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CAPITAL OF COLUMN ON ST. PAUL'S REREDOS 


the entire construction of the reredos. The late 
Sir Donald Currie was the donor of the marble 
steps on which it stands. It was his desire that 


` the marble used should come from Africa, and it 


was this wish that determined Mr. Macart- 
ney in the employment of Numidian red 
and yellow marbles. These steps were 
executed by Messrs. Farmer € Brindley. 

The altar-rail, which is of bronze gilt, 15 
carried by the four richly-modelled pedes- 
tals. Little heads are introduced with fall- 
ing flowers, and plain panels in the middle 
bearing the. monogram. This work was 
carried out by Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
who is also executing the floor memorials 
and the enamel plates of the Order. 


A NICHE FOUNTAIN 


THE niche fountain shown by the accom- 
panying design of Mr. George W. Wilson, 
of London, is in course of execution from 
the model exhibited at the Royal Academy. : 
It is of stone with a verde antico marble 
surround, the centre figure being of bronze. 
The total height is 5 ft. 4 in. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES, DUNDEE 


THE branch libraries at Dundee illus- 
trated in this issue are two of a.series of 
five presented to the city by Dr. Andrew 
Carnegie. They have been erected from 
designs by the City Architect, Mr. James 
Thomson, who is to be congratulated on 
having achieved so fine a result. Libraries 
in America very commonly exhibit this 
bold character; but, unfortunately, in this 
country such examples are very rare. 

' The block plans on the opposite page 
show the disposition of the buildings. 
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The Blackness Branch Library occupies a 
triangular piece of ground at the junction of Perth 
Road and Blackness Avenue. The basement is 
apportioned entirely to storage rooms. On the 
ground floor are the lending department and the 


reading-room for children; while the upper floor : 


is occupied as a general reading-room and ladies' 
The building is faced with red 
stone from Closeburn Quarry, Dumfriesshire. The 
work was carried out by local contractors at a 
cost of £7,000. | 

The Coldside Branch Library occupies a site of 
obtuse form at the corner of Strathmartine Road 
and Loons Road.. The stone used for this build- 
ing came from the Blackpasture Quarry, Northum- 
berland, and the facing bricks from Ruabon, 
North Wales. The work was carried out by local 
contractors at a cost of £7,000. 

The sculpture on both libraries was executed by 
Mr. Albert Hodge, of London. 
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DESIGN FOR A NICHE FOUNTAIN IN STONE, WITH MARBLE SURROUND, 
BY GEORGE W. WILSON 
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THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 
AND THE LOUVRE 


THE principal excellence of the architectural 
works of the French Renaissance, says Viollet-le- 
. Duc—selecting the period from the middle of the 
fifteenth century down to the reign of Louis XIII 
—consists in a certain ‘‘ distinction” which is 
found only exceptionally in later edifices. By 
* distinction" is understood the reflection of a 
correct taste thoroughly and habitually permeat- 
ing society. Greek antiquity always displays this 
rare artistic virtue in its highest degree. It is a 
natural gift, in fact; for if “© distinction ” is sought 
after—if it is produced only by an intellectual 
effort—it leads direct to mánnerism and affecta- 
tion. It is no great achievement in architecture 
(continues Viollet-le-Duc) to display magnificence ; 
nothing is easier if we have money. The difficulty 
is to give a perfume of art to the commonest or 
simplest things; it is to know how to preserve 
sobriety even in the midst of splendours. The 
architects of the French Renaissance did not live 
as grands seigneurs, but neither did they form a 
pedantic and exclusive coterie disposed to consider 
as barbarians all persons placed outside this coterie. 
If they did not give themselves aristocratic airs, 
they at least knew how the noblesse lived, and 
what they wanted; they knew how to conform to 
the tastes and wishes of their clients without 
bringing formulas of art to contravene them, but 
also without in any measure abandoning princi- 
ples when a requirement or a fancy had to be 
complied with. ‘‘ Ever since the day when archi- 
tects united in an Academic body, began to discuss 
questions relating to forms of art with the outside 
world, making light of principles, and opposing 
conventional rules of art (that are purely arbitrary) 
to programmes of requirements, architecture has 
entered on a path which must gradually separate it 
from the spirit of the age. People have learned 
to do without it because it has begun to be in- 
tolerant, perverse, and even tyrranical. . 
Louis XIV and his ministers used to amuse them- 
selves by discussing with architects questions 
purely aesthetic; and it is curious to observe the 
reasons which at that early date these artists used 
to give for adopting or not adopting such or such 
a form, while neither party troubled itself respect- 
ing suitability, the requirements of the times, the 
arrangements of the buildings, or what would 
render a building agreeable, or even habitable." 
There is a curious book on this subject with which 
artists cannot be too well acquainted : the memoirs 
of Charles Perrault, brother of the architect of the 
colonnade of the Louvre. Charles Perrault was 
the First Clerk of the Royal Buildings—in modern 
language, Director of State Architecture. He had, 
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naturally enough, the highest opinion of his know- 
ledge in matters of art, and he has left us valuable 
information respecting what took place in the 
Court of Louis XIV with regard to the project for 
finishing the Louvre under the superintendence of 
Cavalier Bernini—a project happily not carried 
into execution, notwithstanding the wish of the 
king, and the boasful pretensions of the celebrated 
Italian architect. It would have left nothing re- 
maining of the Louvre of Henry II. Charles 
Perrault, who wished to have the execution of this 
project entrusted to his brother, and succeeded in 
his endeavour—at least partially, as everyone 
knows—procured the dismissal of the Cavalier, 
who *' thought of nothing but building great rooms 
for comedies and banquets, and gave himself no 
trouble respecting matters of convenience and 
dependency in the various apartments, deeming 
these minutiae unworthy of the attention of so 
great an architect as himself." The king, weary 
of being harassed, chose Perrault's design, because 
he thought it “more beautiful and majestic "— 
though Viollet-le-Duc considered it more “ап 
affair of orders, colonnades, and peristyles," than 
an attempt to produce a really well-arranged 
palace. Architects familiar with Paris, however, 
will question that judgment. The Louvre, as a 
whole, is over-wrought, and its detail too fine. 
Perrault's work, on the contrary, possesses a stately 
magnificence of proportion, combined with richness 
of controlled embellishment, which gives it a great 
place in the architecture of the French capital. 
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Blackness Branch Library. 


BLOCK PLANS OF DUNDEE LIBRARIES 
JAMES THOMSON, CITY ARCHITECT 
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COLDSIDE BRANCH LIBRARY, DUNDEE : DETAIL OF RETURN END 
JAMES THOMSON, CITY ARCHITECT 
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THE PORTICO OF THE PAZZI CHAPEL, SANTA CROCE, FLORENCE 


DRAWN BY ROBERT ATKINSON, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Lessing’s searching analysis of the functions ofthe 
respective arts of the painter and the writer, there 
can be no excuse for an attempt to supplant the 
direct appeal of the picture by a laboured and futile 
description in the other medium. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that Mr. Atkinson’s work illustrates 
one of the most hopeful tendencies in modern art. 
He has sought out and expressed what to many 
students is the highest and most essential quality 
in architecture — the ‘‘sculpturesque” quality. 
The finest period of Greek art under the patronage 
of Pericles, the summit of Gothic building in the 
thirteenth century, even the most exquisite achieve- 
ments of the Renaissancein Italy, all have in com- 
mon this wonderful quality. Where the architect 
is sculptor and the sculptor is architect, there the 
form is most beautiful, there the composition is 
most perfect: building loses its material and 
accidental character; it becomes architecture, a 
purely idealised expression of a national or Euro- 
pean movement. It is this quality that will be 
discerned by the artist who is most in sympathy 
with architecture itself. He will see the skyline, 
the grouping, the balance, and the whole modelling 
of a building. The proportions of part to part and 
of part to whole will never be lost sight of; each 
portion will be in its proper place; for the total 
effect—the composition—is the thing chiefly pre- 
sented. It is scarcely necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the reader to the large majority of 
architectural drawings which seize a detail here 
and a detail there, or which merely render a general 
impression of the character of the style and of the 
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ornament employed. Such drawings are useful as 
notes and interesting as reminders of buildings that 
are old friends of the architectural profession, but 
they do not convey a sense of the creative genius 
that has composed and modelled the design. 
The supreme artist in architecture, as in every 
other art, is he who can make an harmonious 
composition that has laws of its own and is almost 
organic in the perfect interrelation of body and 
limbs. And it follows that an appreciation of a 
great work, portrayed in pencil or in colour, must 
represent the outline and modelling of the building 
with an unerring hand. This, it may be said, 
Mr. Atkinson has accomplished. His drawings 
show a sense of the breadth and form of his sub- 
jects that places his work on a high level of 
achievement. The outlines are firm, the shadows 
are strong, and all the modelling of the buildings 
is brought into relief. To some they may seem 
over-emphasised, but this confirms their merit, for 
each drawing consciously accentuates in this way, 
not the detail, but the essential lines. The detail 
in its proper degree is admirably suggested, and 
the surroundings and setting of the buildings are 
well represented. It will be noted that four out of 
the six drawings were produced five years ago, and 
we look forward to many more productions from 
the same hand. 

San Francesco of Assisi, the parent Franciscan 
church, furnishes the first subject, and displays the 
fine work of this beautiful monastery. The upper 
church is approached by the flight of steps the 
balustrade of which appears on the right. The 
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entrance to the lower. church is by the porch—a 
good specimen of Lombardic-Romanesque—and 
gives access to the vaults with the famous paintings 
of Giotto. The arcades built for the reception of 
pilgrims, who tie their mules to the posts, sur- 
round the open space before the church and extend 
along the street for some distance. The building 
is of a yellow-coloured stone, and the porch, 
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arcades, and deeply recessed openings of the 
campanile give a rare character to the whole 
composition with their heavy shadows. 

The second sketch is of the portico of the Pazzi 
Chapel, Santa Croce, at Florence, an early work 
of Brunelleschi, and one of the first ecclesiastical 
buildings of the Renaissance (1420). The church 
1s shown to the left, and the arcade, with painted 
voussoirs to the arches, from which it is approached 
by a flight of steps. The portico of the chapel, 
with the dome rising above it, makes a striking 
effect in colour, the centre portion being in blue 
Fiesole stone, and the roof covered with pan- 
tiles. The wagon-vaulted ceiling of the portico 15 
coffered, and filled with medallions displayed upon 
a blue background. The graceful effect of the 
design is largely dependent on the centre arch that 
breaks, above the cornice, into the stone panels— 
these latter being' curiously reminiscent of a wood 
treatment. The line of the entablature is thus 
relieved by the arched opening, and the frieze 15 
adorned with other beautiful medallions. 

The corner of the front of St. Mark's at Venice 
represented in another sketch is an example of 
Mr. Atkinson's skill in giving the essential lines 
and the requisite modelling of this daring little 
group of features. Drawn in any other way, the 
three stories might easily have seemed discon- 
nected, and the light effect of the four slender 
shafts in the centre stage would become a weak- 
ness. The hoarding to the left shows the position 
of the fallen campanile, where the débris was 
being sorted when the sketch was made. 

The drawing for Siena Cathedral shows how 
finely that rather ill-fated building stands above 
the picturesque groups of houses. The copper- 
covered dome on its quaint six-sided lantern (the 
lantern that caused so much anxiety to its builders) 
surmounts the church with its alternate strips of 
black and white marble facing, and, behind, the 
tall campanile gives added height and point to the 
whole group. Only the outline of the elaborate 
west front is to be seen to the right, but the taste- 
ful east. front is shown, and beyond it the bare 
gable of the unfinished nave which was to have 
bean the pride of the city. 

Mr. Atkinson has chosen a fine point for his 
sketch of Raphael's sacristy (St. Peter's, Rome), 
the severe lines of which are so effectively aided 
by the pumice-like surface of its travertine facing. 
The skyline and vigorous modelling of the dome 
and lantern are well brought out in the drawing, 
and the shadows are here again skilfully used. 
Despite the fact that the dome 1s foreshortened, 
the general sense of proportion is admirably 
kept. | 

The River Arno, with the Ponte Vecchia span- 
ning its waters, provides the most pictorial subject 
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of the six drawings. This bridge connects the 
Uffizi at Florence with the Pitti Palace. Judged 
as a picture, the whole scene is charmingly 
handled, the overhanging buildings on the.bank 
of the river merging themselves into the lines of the 
bridge—a clear sky above and the waters darkened 
below. The bridge, which is mentioned by Dante, 
is a delightful medley of features. Its wide stone 
arches support an upper arcade of brickwork, 
upon which is built the long picture gallery with 
the square windows, and putlog-holes left in the 
walls. Along each side of the 12ft. way are 
the goldsmiths shops in picturesque confusion 
bracketed out over the water, and the artist has 
shown the dome of San Spirito through the 
centre of the three arches between the shops. 
Here architectural skill and a happy chance have 
combined with rare felicity. 
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BOOKS 
PIRANESI 


Last of the great Venetian artists, Piranesi 
must one day occupy a niche in the house of fame 
peculiarly apart. His forerunners took for visual 
presentation the manifold and gorgeous pageantry 
of the world—its men and women clad in the spoils 
of “Ormus and of Ind”; for Venice held the East 
in fee, its colour, its joy of living to the sounds of 
“ pipes and timbrels," its wild ecstasy. Tiepolo 
was still rioting in brilliant colour, and Longhi 
painting his delightful pictures of Venetian society, 
when Piranesi found a new way in art. 

He is not the first on whose soul Rome writ 
herself indelibly, nor who drew his inspiration 
from the Imperial City. Yet certainly no adopted 
son of hers was more loyal. What a galaxy of 

names does not Rome conjure up! 
Piranesi was not the least of these. 
A tremendous craftsman, like all 
his countrymen, with indefatigable 
energy, skill, and imagination, he 
has restored and depicted the 
Classic genius of Rome as ex- 
pressed in her architecture. Не 
was. no mere topographical artist, 
no dry recorder, but one filled with 
fire, and whose vision went to the 
soul of ancient architecture. 

More, however, than his repre- 
sentations of ancient buildings, his 
tremendous architectural compo- 
sitions, does that magnificent series 
of etchings Le Carcen d’Invenzione 
touch the imagination. Death 
and decay, the Last Judgment, 
Hell and all its horrible hierarchy, 

"have furnished material for art 
again and again—the Memento mort 
has always been at the feast; but 
scarcely ever has Fear and Terror, 
the utter impotence of nightmare 
dread, been made subject to art. 
Poe, the American, did indeed in 
literature what Piranesi has done 
in these inventions, conjuring up 
an atmosphere of horror and 
cruelty and helpless pain and de- 
spair. 

But the artist's is the nobler 
expression, for withal a great 
dramatic quality makes it imper- 
sonal. It is a bound Prometheus, 
laden with chains of the weight of 
worlds, that cries out; the figures 
are heroic that bend in torture 
or are racked cruelly by Titatic 
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engines— it is all so much above the life-size that 
we seem to witness the pains of glants. These 
etchings (there are sixteen of them) show eternal 
walls, huge vaults, vast illimitable spaces of woe, 
peopled by moiling and toiling figures; figures 
naked and bound or inadequately, seemingly use- 
lessly, building colossal masonry, as the tired slaves 
must have travailed on the Pyramid of Cheops. 

Judged from the standpoint of pure etching, 
these prints are the best and the finest inexecu- 
tion. Piranesi’s architectural compositions in 
craftsmanship are often like engraving, but the 
Carceri series have the freedom of Rembrandt. 
It is to them we owe the design of old Newgate 
Prison, for without their inspiration George Dance 
had never risen to these heights. 

Besides his etchings, Piranesi made numberless 
drawings in red and black chalk. There is a set 
of sketches of the Paestum temples in the Soane 
Museum, and several other subjects are preserved 
in the British Museum. One of the latter is here 
reproduced from Mr. Samuel's book. It is a fine 
sketch, imaginative, full of power and suggestion. 
Mr. Samuel shows how much Piranesi's suggestive- 
ness made others indebted to him, and how Adam 
was influenced is fairly well known; but it is not 
so generally recognised that Wedgwood, Sheraton, 
Flaxman, Dance, Soane, all more or less drew 
inspiration from the same source. With this aspect 


Mr. Samuel deals at some length; but surely he 


goes too far when he suggests that the modern 
Classic buildings in America and Canada owe their 
existence to Piranesi's influence. 

Unfortunately, his influence was nullified during 
a century by various movements and revivals, and 
even to-day it is much less than during his life-time. 

This monograph is well timed, and if it help 
on the cause of monumental architecture it will 
have done much. Мг. Samuel has in his writing 
a gossipy touch that is fond of dragging in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way and curious information. 
But the book as a whole is interesting, and to 
those who do not know Piranesi and even to 
those who do, it is worth recommending. The 
reproductions from the master's etchings are well 
chosen and give a fairly comprehensive idea of his 
various kinds of work. Three of the Carceri plates 
are - reproduced. It should be mentioned that 
there are two distinct states of these plates. The 
fourteen etchings of the first state are less in- 
teresting than in the second, which has, besides, 
two more plates added. 

To collectors the catalogue of Piranesi’s etchings 


should prove of peculiar value. 
J. M. W. H. 


“ Piranesi? By Arthur Samuel. Large 8vo, containing 
200 pages of text, and 25 reproductions (mostly double 
plates) of rare etchings, cloth, gilt. London: В. T. Batsford, 
94 High Holborn. Price 12/6 net. 
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RECENT ENGLISH DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE тото edition of the special issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, devoted to recent 
English domestic architecture, was published just 
before Christmas. Like former issues, it 15 finely 
illustrated by special photographs, accompanied by 
plans and descriptive letterpress, and furnishes an 
interesting and valuable representation of the best 
modern domestic architecture. Numerous houses 
by such well-known architects as Mr. Lutyens, 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Mr. Lorimer, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Mr. Walter Cave, and Mr. Walter 
Brierley, are included, and there are also many 
excellent examples of work by lesser-known теп; 
the scope of the volume (which 1$ issued at 5s. net) 
being further extended by the inclusion of garden 
schemes and details of craft work. Altogether the 
1010 edition fully maintains the high standard of 
former years, and is to be recommended to all who 
take an interest in domestic architecture. 

An illustration from the volume is given on 
the opposite page—a house at Wonersh, by 
Messrs. John Е. Bentley, Son, & Marshall. This 
house, built for Mr. John Courage, occupies ап 
elevated site, with pine woods overhanging one 
side of the gardens. The whole scheme—the de- 
tails and furnishing of the house, and the lay-out 
of the grounds—exhibits the hand of a cultured 
designer. The approach is by a drive winding up 
for about a quarter of a mile from the road, the 
grounds being well planted with trees and shrubs, 
including an avenue of cypresses. The entrance 
front, facing north, expresses the interior very 
frankly. Over the entrance porch is the private 
chapel, with leaded-glass windows, and to the left 
are the windows lighting the staircase. Further 
to the left is the kitchen wing, with a square tower 
in the angle, carrying water cisterns supplied from 
a reservoir on an adjoining hill. To the right is 
the music-room wing. The hall is comparatively 
small, and the staircase is not made a great 
feature. There is a stone fireplace centrally placed. 
Leading off the hall on the left side is the dining- 
room, which has a delightful chimneypiece in 
white-painted wood with a surround of exquisite 
blue tiles to the grate. It is lighted by large 
windows filled with stained glass, and is richly 
furnished. The garden front has a semi-circular 
veranda, and looks out on to a long garden laid 
out with lawns and flower-beds. At the further 
end is a sunk garden, having a circular pond in the 
centre, and further south is the kitchen garden, 
while to the west are lawns for tennis and croquet. 
Next the overhanging wood on the east side 15 a 
retaining wall with recesses, and a bowling-green 
adjoining. The house is built of Bracknell bricks 
and roofed with tiles taken from old barns. 
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THE GARDENS OF LOSELEY 


OSELEY PLACE, which lies 
abouttwo miles from Guildford, 
has been called the Penshurst of 
Surrey. Built.by Sir William 
More in 1562, and completed 
by Sir George More in 1568, 
it presents all the fine features 
and quiet restfulness of the 

typical Elizabethan mansion. Everyone is ac- 
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THE MOAT АТ LOSELEY PLACE 


quainted with Nash's view of the drawing-room 
in. his “ Mansions of England in the Olden Time,” 
and the magnificent chimneypiece of the room, 
carved out of chalk, has often been illustrated. 
The house is famous for its many royal visitors, 
and its name is familiar to antiquaries and his- 
torians ofthe present day as the repository of one 
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of the most valuable collections of manuscripts in 
the country, a selection of which was published 
by А. J. Kempe in 1836. 

The gardens of Loseley were evidently laid out 
at the time of the erection of the house. In the 
heart of Surrey they have every natural advantage, 
and their age has invested them with a charm 
from which no visitor, however indifferent, can 
escape. Nature—the abundant and generous 


ПА 


Nature of Surrey—has not withheld апу of her 
luxuriance; and yet the hand of the designer is also 
in evidence, unobtrusively directing the scene and 
guiding the leaf and foliage to its proper end. 
Sometimes the rule which human authority 
establishes over a garden is too absolute—even 
- Francis: Bacon, living as he did at the time of 
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THE GARDENS OF LOSELEY PLACE 


the zenith of the formal garden, rebelled 


against certain of the far-fetched conceits that. 


found favour with Elizabethan gardeners. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, Nature has too 
much of her own way, and the garden becomes 
an untidy and poor copy of the woodland scenery, 
which must be absolutely untouched. or else it 
loses its perfection. At Loseley is a pretty con- 
test between the artificial and the natural elements, 
the balance being evenly held. The long line of 
the moat with its wall and perforated parapet 
introduces an element of order and repose, and 
yet the walk beside it is bowered in foliage and 
edged with rush and bush in pleasant outlines that 
аге unpruned and unlevelled. It is no idle theme, 
though so often touched upon in garden disserta- 


` tions—the beautiful quality which water intro- 


duces into the scheme, and in this way the 
moet at Loseley, with its surface laden with lilies, 
is responsible for very much of the charm of the 
gardens. . In the photographs here reproduced 
can be seen, in a number of different ways, the 
quiet influence which the water has upon the grey 


' stone walls, the piled masses of green, and upon 


the distant outlook over park and meadow. In 
addition to its wealth of sheltering trees, Loseley 
possesses fine views over the surrounding Surrey 
scenery, and its gardens are the centre of an 
intensified beauty which is reflected over the 
countryside south of Guildford and the Hog's 
Back. The accompanying views are confined 
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VIEW OF MOAT THROUGH SUMMER-HOUSE WINDOW 


chiefly to the pictures produced at the meeting 
of water and foliage, but this is only the frame- 
work and boundary of the pleasure-grounds. In 
another view are some of the cut yews—dark 
sentinels of the garden—and the square yew 
hedge with ample archway, both of which have 
always been the main features of the formal 
garden. Despite the hostility shown by many 
critics to the yew hedge and all its artificial devices, 
one cannot admit that there is anything more 
appropriate to define a boundary or enclose a 
walk or bowling-green. The brick wall requires 
age to tone its colour and soften its outline, and 
the yew requires age to gain that square solidity 
and broad shade which give to the spreading 
turf beside it a new beauty, and to the sunlight on 
the flowers an intensified brightness. The garden- 
houses shown in the photographs are almost 
shrouded in their green surroundings, but their roofs 
give point to the walks and an air of occupation 
to the scene. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries saw much zeal in the erection of these 
real summer-houses, carefully designed and sub- 
stantially built. The %“rustic ” shelter had not 
yet come to spoil the enjoyment. Would that 
one could prophesy the latter's speedy banishment 
from gardens of to-day ! 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR ОҒ ARCHITECTURE-LIII 


EN?) ARLY in the seventeenth cen- 
JY tury Inigo Jones was ap- 
pointed one of the Commis- 
sioners to lay out Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and it is to him 
that we owe some of the 
houses built on its west side. 
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These, much mutilated, show 


here and there among later additions, some with 
pilasters shorn of their ornaments of fleur-de-lys 
and Tudor rose, but stil bearing the impress 
of the hand of the great architect. Professor 
Blomfield says that Inigo Jones “ was the first to 
introduce the single order on a rusticated base- 
ment, such as is used in the houses on the west 
side of Lincoln's Inn Fields; and instead of play- 
ing with entablatures, used them with serious 
regard to their original functions. He designed, in 
fact, in neo-classic instead of merely applying neo- 
classic ornament to another design." ! The house in 
Great Queen Street, although said to be by his 
pupil Webb, is also composed in this way. 
Lindsay House, one of the finest houses in the 
square, was completed about 1640 by Inigo Jones. 
Whether this is the original house or not it would 
be difficult to say. But it agrees to some extent 
with the plate published by Campbell in the first 
volume of “ Vitruvius Britanni- 
cus." 'The differences-consist in 
the different proportions of the 
second-floor windows, and in 
those of the first floor being set 
up on pedestals, as are the pilas- 
ters; and of course the twin 
doorways are not shown in the 
engraving. Although the adjoin- 
ing building, the one illustrated 
by the accompanying drawings 
and photograph, is not by Inigo 
Jones, it bears a general resem- 
blance to Lindsay House. In 
effect, however, it is different. 
The pilasters have no entasis, 
and although the pediments over 
the first-floor windows are nei- 
ther so well nor so boldly con- 
ceived as those of Lindsay House, 
one gets an impression of greater 
boldness. The splendid rusti- 
cated lowest story is finished 
with a vigorous band of stone on 
which the bases of the pilasters 
rest without the mediation of a 
plinth or pedestal. Two floors ~ 
are embraced by the Order, and 
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1 « History of the Renaissance in Eng- 
land," p. 339, Vol. II. 
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the whole is crowned by a fine entablature carrying 
a balustrade. Inigo would certainly have perched 
up his balustrade on an additional band of stone— 
in Lindsay House it is set higher—to prevent the 
lower part being cut off from a near view. Inthe 
whole composition no other fault can be found, 
and its strong and masculine front, its severe and 
classical formalism, leaves criticism at fault. 

Very little has been made of the window archi- 
traves, which are extremely plain and much 
narrower than the usual pattern. It would seem 
as though the designer, whoever he was, sought to 
achieve the “grand manner" with the utmost 
reticence of expression. Nothing is forced, the 
tremendous scale of the ground-floor rustication is 
retained without once failing, and the effect 1s one 
of grandeur (if such a comparatively small building 
deserves that epithet), simplicity, and repose. 

An unusual feature of the composition is the 
circular porch. The writer is inclined to con- 
sider this a later addition, but an examination of 
the stonework within it and touching it without 
leaves it doubtful whether or not it is part of the 
original design. 

The Order employed is the Roman Doric beauti- 
fully executed—the flutings are most carefully cut 
and finished with short arrises—but finished 
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the customary ornaments in the entablature. А 
balcony is formed on the top, which is railed by 
a lattice in cast lead and iron. The rail is con- 
tinued along the string to the extremities of the 
front. 

It is extremely difficult to assign an exact date 
to this building. Inspired by the work of Inigo 
Jones, and the fine design by Wren for the en- 
trance to the Middle Temple, it is far ahead of 
any eighteenth-century work in London, although 
1t almost certainly belongs to that time. Adam 
with his fine scholarship and great ability could 
not riseto this level, and Chambers never achieved 
this splendid breadth and scale. With the un- 
known designer lies the palm of the century of the 
Georges. 

One has to go to Palladio's work at Vicenza for 
the fellow of this building, or to Rome to the 
Palazzo Senatori by Michelangelo. This latter, 
placed on the raised ground of the Capitol, is not 
set on a raised stylobate. The pedestals which 
carry the great pilasters rest merely on one or two 


SANSOVINOS ARCHITECTURE. 


Jacopo or GIACOMO SANSOVINO, as Anderson 
observes in his treatise on “Тһе Architecture of 
the Renaissance in Italy,” has many points in 
common with the great Michelangelo. Apart 
from the latter, he was the last survivor of the 
group of talented architect-sculptors associated 
with Florence, and the only rival that versatile 
genius had to fear in the field of sculpture. Jacopo 
was born in Florence, probably in 1486. His 
family name was Tatti, but he was called Sanso- 
vino from his first master (Andrea da Monte 
Sansovino). Going as a young man to Rome, he 
found employment as a sculptor under Bramante 
and others, and, like Brunelleschi, devoted himself 
so assiduously to the study of the Roman antiqui- 
ties that he fell ill and had to return to breathe 
his native air. Remaining for a time in Florence, 
a brilliant career opened for him as a sculptor. 
It was at this time that he competed for the 
facade of San Lorenzo, and with his plan and 
model journeyed once more to Rome to inter- 
view the Pope. The whole work, however, being 
entrusted to Michelangelo, he seems to have de- 
cided not to return to Florence, and so at Rome 
he entered upon what may be called the second 
period of his artistic career, and became more 
especially an architect. Here he designed two 
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steps, but the arrangement of the Order, without 
entasis, the fine entablature with its crowning 
balustrade, and its general effect, reminds опе of 
the building in Lincoln's Inn Fields. How com- 
pletely then must the ideals of the Italian Renais- 
sance have been grafted on to English ones! 

Nos. 57 and 58 is perhaps one of the latest build- 
ings in what is called the Palladian manner, and in 
itself is completely successful, adequate to every 
need, yet conscious and truly architectonic. Though 
fine in scale, the dimensions of the pilasters do not 
necessitate such a deep entablature as to interfere 
with the lighting from the walls for the second 
story, and the balustrade forms a convenient 
screen to whatever means are adopted for giving 
light to the garrets. The use of the Roman Order 
in the porch marks a step in scholarship from 
Inigo and Wren, and perhaps is the harbinger of 
the scholars who were to follow with their revival 
of Greek forms. However that may be, it is a 
worthy monument and a masterpiece of style. 

]. M. W. HALLEY. 


churches and several palaces, but in the confusion 
caused by the sack of Rome in 1527 he took refuge 
in Venice, where he appears to have been cordially 
welcomed. At the age of forty-one he entered 
upon the happiest and most prosperous period of 
his career, and during this period he executed the 
series of remarkable buildings on which his fame 
rests. Chief among them is the well-known 
Library (1536) with the adjoining Loggetta and 
Campanile of St. Mark (the latter now being 
rebuilt after the collapse). In some of his build- 
ings, such as the Cornaro Palace (of which the 
Army and Navy Club in London is a modified 
copy) and the Zecca, Sansovino displayed defects 
which very much detract from the merit of the 
work; but in the Library he rose to his highest 
level, producing a building of extreme beauty. 
The lower and open arcade is almost perfect in 
its proportion and treatment. It is strongly ге- 
miniscent of Peruzzi. One peculiarity it has, and 
defect maybe, in the great depth of the entabla- 
ture (one-third of the column) and an inordinate 
enlargement of the metope; there are also other 
points for criticism, but as a whole the building 
has a great charm, and few others have been 
more admired and imitated. Its sculptural de- 
tail and the fenestration are derived from the 
Chigi Villa. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


Committee during the past year 
I had hoped to be able to record 
the event of our general meet- 
ing, which was to have been 
held on November 28th at New 
Crosby Hall, Chelsea. The 
unavoidable absence, however, 
of our president, Lord Curzon, owing to the im- 
portant engagements consequent upon the sudden 
dissolution of Parliament, made it necessary to 
postpone the meeting, and the report that would 
have been presented has been withheld for the 
time being. But it is not difficult to anticipate 
its general tenour, and the Committee may be 
congratulated upon now occupying a stronger 
position than it has ever done in the past, and 
upon the fair prospect which it has of seeing its 
aims fulfilled. Without doubt, public opinion is 
becoming more and more influenced by the appeals 
of antiquaries and artists for a more considerate 
policy in relation to ancient buildings and objects 
of national interest, and to-day we seem to be on 
the tide of an almost popular movement in the 
direction we advocate. There have ben many 
signs of this. The Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments (England) has recently pub- 
lished its first volume dealing with Hertfordshire. 
Seeing that the establishment of the Commission 
15 rightly associated in no small measure with one 
of our most loyal supporters, Mr. E. ]. Horniman, 
1t may not be too much to say, perhaps, that the 
format of this volume owes something to the lines 
already laid down by the Committee in its London 
publications. Not so much detail is given as in 
the works of our Survey Committee, but the 
volume accomplishes the initial and all-impor- 
tant task of the registration of every remaining 
building that was erected before 1700, and it 
initiates the estimable principle of record work in 
every county in England. Another witness to the 
increasing interest in the historical and national 
value of topography is to be found in Lord Esher's 
proposal that the memorial to King Edward 
should take the form of a London museum devoted 
to the historical “evidences ” of the metropolis. 
Apart from its greater or less degree of fitness as 
a memorial, the idea itselfis one of value, and has 
a distinct significance in showing the progress of 
public opinion. Most important to our own раг- 
ticular work, lastly, is the scheme by which the 
London County Council has definitely agreed to 
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co-operate with ourselves in the immense work of 
the London Survey. We understand that when 
certain preliminaries have been arranged a start 
will be made, and the first volume published in 
the early part of this year. This volume, which 
will deal with one of the westerly parishes, 1$, we 
hope, to be supplemented by the second volume 
of “Chelsea,” and thus the publication of two 
volumes in 1911 is looked forward to, as a balance 
against the non-appearance of an issue during the 
past year. When once the Council and the 
Survey Committee have fairly started their joint 
activities, the rate of progress will be greatly 
increased. During the past twelve months a con- 
siderable amount of record work has been done, 
and the collection of drawings and photographs 1s 
being daily augmented. Іп future the two collec- 
tions will be kept together at the County Hall, an 
arrangement that will be welcomed for many 
reasons. 

Readers of these notes will be familiar with 
several of the more important matters of research 
with which the Committee and its members have 
been occupied during the year that has gone. 
The discoveries by Mr. Philip Norman and 
Mr. F. W. Reader in connection with the bastion of 
the Roman wall near the new General Post Office 
have been of the first importance, and we are glad 
to hear that the masonry is to be carefully pre- 
served in situ. Mr. Norman also, with the help of 
Mr. E. A. Mann, has brought to light the conduits 
and water service of the Grey Friars House, 
where was afterwards built Christ's Hospital. 
Mr. A. W. Clapham—who has himself contributed 
to these notes much interesting information—is 
still supervising the important excavations at 
Lesnes Abbey, near Woolwich, and his papers on 
the White Friars, London, and other places have 
added much to our former stock of information. 
In this way our Committee 15 establishing a new 
school of research, with this particular advantage 
—that it lays the greatest stress on a thorough 
architectural training as the indispensable equip- 
ment for its work. The combination of the anti- 
quary, the architect, the artist, and the historian 
in one Society 1$, we think, the best guarantee of 
a proper appraisement of the monuments of our 
past history, and does much to ensure their proper 
record. The present year should be a busy one 
for all who are willing to work, and it 15 hoped 
that none of vur members will be backward in 
their efforts to maintain the present progress. 


WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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THE ROBERT FULTON MEMORIAL 


application of steam to navi- 
gation, and the birth of a 
great idea, a number of 
American gentlemen formed 
an association, invited com- 
petitive designs for a memorial 
in New York City tothe man 
and the idea, and raised funds for the construction 
of the memorial. Of the designs by sixty-two 


architects, ten were selected for second considera- 


tion; and the final choice fell to the design of 
Mr. H. van Buren Magonigle, of New York. 

The site, 564 ft. in length, and 750 ft. in width to 
the pier-head line, extends along Riverside Drive, 
on the west side of Manhattan Island, facing the 
Hudson River, the scene of Fulton's triumph. 
The river is here about two miles wide. The 
competing architects had been held to certain 
essential requirements—a water gate to the city, 
with a landing basin, a building for the reception 
of distinguished visitors, and a maritime museum, 
with Fulton's tomb as the central feature. The 
memorial is intended to greet the visitor urbanely 
and with dignity, and to convey an impression of 
serene majesty. 

The design comprises a flight of steps as wide 
as the enclosed harbour, leading to an open 
peristyle, on the central axis of which stands 
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Fulton's tomb, and flanked by the reception and 
museum buildings. The open peristyle produces 
the effect of a generous gateway, and masks the 


` ragged skyline behind it. 


The approach to the memorial is naturally from 
the river. The level of 116th Street has been 
continued across the eastern front of the memorial, 
and a retaining wall introduced, having a balus- 
trade following the present drive and sidewalk, 
the level being continued up to the present levels, 
where they rise south of 114th Street. 

The hall for the reception of distinguished 
guests forms one large room with a vestibule, its 
full height extending through the entire length, 
and the retiring rooms being merely screened off 
at one end. The basement contains kitchen and 
serving rooms, and toilet and cloak rooms for both 
sexes. | 

The museum is of two stories with basement, 
the latter containing the curator's offices, the 
meeting room of the Memorial Association, and 
the necessary cloak and service rooms. The 
second story, top-lighted, will be well adapted for 
the display of historical portraits. 

On the north and south, colonnades enclose the 
harbour, and screen off what is now—and probably 
long will be—an unsightly foreshore. The flat 
roofs of the colonnades will be used for pro- 
menades and recreation, and as standing room for 
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spectators to: view ceremonies. . They аге a few 
feet below the central stairway landing, with 
which they are connected by a broad flight. With 
the park they are connected by grottoes in the 
buttresses supporting the two buildings. Their 
landward ends will be laid out as gardens. 

The landing pool will be for launches or barges ; 
large vessels can lay to on the outside of the piers. 


The foundations for the piers and other work 
beyond the shore line will rest on caissons—the 
water being about 45 ft. deep, and the silt nearly 
100 ft. 

It 15 interesting-to note that in this instance, 
after the award had been made, the jury and 
competitors met to do honour to their professional 
adviser, Mr. Lansing, C. Holden, and to express 
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PLAN OF THE MEMORIAL 


The tomb, peristyle, and hálls will be of white 
marble, the remainder of Milford granite. The 
construction will be with steel skeletons and re- 
inforced concrete—-particularly for the foundations 
of steps and platforms. The buttress walls will 
have a steel skeleton with masonry facings, and 
no filling except for the gardens, which will have 


their complete satisfaction with the manner in 
which the competition had been carried out. 

The result is a design worthy of the best tra- | 
ditions of. modern American architecture, exhibit- 
ing great breadth of effect combined with simple 
dignity. The proportions of the crowning build- 
ing are particularly harmonious, and the memorial 


a deep fill on reinforced concrete platforms. The 
only excavation required is for the column footings. 
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when completed should be a notable addition to 
New York. 
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KARLSRUHE 
BY RAYMOND UNWIN, F.R.LB.A. 


ARLSRUHE, now comprising 
` more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, 15 one of the few cities 
in Europe which were laid 
out on a definite plan pre- 
pared beforehand, and, to a 
large extent at any rate, built 
up in accordance with that 
plan. It was about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century that the German princes, fired 
by a desire to emulate the splendours which 
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built a tower, and on the south side of this, con- 
nected to it by means of a wing running north and 
south in order to get sufficient length facing south, 
he built his castle, two wings of which, stretching 
out to the south-east and the south-west, completed 
the facade and set the line forthe fan-shaped place 
which was laid out in front of the schloss. From 
these wings, stretching out to the south-east and 
south-west, were planned radial streets, with seven 
radial streets in between them, and on the west 
side one or two others carrying the fan-shape of 
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¿THE PLAN OF KARLSRUHE, AS ORIGINALLY LAID OUT 


Louis XIV had created at Versailles, developed 
a fashion for building themselves new castles, апа 
in some cases new capitals with these castles as 
centre. Mannheim, with its checkerboard pattern 
of town plan, had its origin in this way, as also 
had the city of Karlsruhe, now under considera- 
tion. It owes its origin to Charles William, the 
Margrave of the Grand Duchy of Baden, who 
began to rule in 1709, and who in June 1715 
founded a new castle at Karlsruhe, three or four 
miles from Durlach, his former seat, and laid out 
the plan ofa new city with his castle designed to 
be not only the centre of its life, but actually the 
physical centre of its plan. The ground was dis- 
posed on the basis of a circle having a radius of 
425 metres. On the centre point the founder 
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the town further in this direction. Around the 
circumference of the fan-shaped schlossplatz, 
within the line struck by the 425-metre radius, 
were laid out building blocks occupied by the 
chief ministries and residencies, facing on to an 
inner circular road forming the place. The two 
radiating sides of the place are closed with groups 
of official buildings, including the stables, the 
Court theatre, kunsthalle, and the residences of 
Court officials and retainers. The place itself 15 
planted with masses of trees. Originally, the 
central space in front of the schloss on the main 
access to the town was plain and open, suitable 
for parading small bodies of soldiers. This, at 
some recent time, has been planted with formal 
beds and grass plots, variegated and fussy in 
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THE MARKET-PLACE, LOOKING 


character; and, judging from an old photograph 
taken before this was done, probably the original 
condition was more dignified and harmonious. 

On the north side of the palace radiating lines 
are repeated as allées through the forest all round 
the circle. The effect of this planning 1$ that the 
centraltower of the schloss forms the terminal 
feature of the series of radiating roads, and the 
coming and going of the Grand Duke, signalled by 
the raising or lowering of his flag at the topof the 
tower, is not only communicated in a few minutes 
to the entire town, but to the whole ofthe country 
for miles round. 
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A main road runs from east to west, linking 
together all the radial roads and forming a secon- 
dary axis line at right angles to the main axis, 
which runs north and south through the schloss 
and the market. place, and, continuing, cuts the 
Rondelplatz at a point where two other main 
diagonals branch off, connecting with the Kaiser- 
strasse on the west; while on the east the diagonal 
loses itself in a bit of the old town which was 
allowed to grow up on somewhat haphazard lines 
where the dwellings of the poor people were 
built, and where others were allowed to go, who, 
for one reason or another, would not or could 
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not fall in with the ‘building 
regulations which were laid 
down with a view to preserv- 
ing the harmony of the more 
important parts of the town. 
The main east-to-west road 
is continued westward until 
it reaches the little town of 
Stad.teil Mühlburg, near which 
are situated the extensive har- 
bour and docks connected with 
the Rhine, which provide in- 
dustrial facilities for the town. 
‚At the east end this street 
divides, the main portion tak- 
ing a south-easterly direction 
to Durlach, the old residence 
of the Grand Duke; while the 
other half, branching off in a 
north-easterly direction, joins 
up with an ancient country 
highway. The original area 
of the town lies between 
Stefanienstrasse and Amalien- 
strasse on the west: and be- 
tween Waldhornstrasse and 
Kapellenstrasse on the east. 
Within the “fan,” and north 
of the Kaiserstrasse, the plan 
has remained much as origin- 
ally laid out, and sufficient of 
the original buildings exist to 
give a definite character to 
the town, and to preserve the 
general effect first secured. 
South of the Kaiserstrasse 
the plan has been broken into 
in several ways, and although 
in parts the ancient character 
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remains, still many new build- 
ings have destroyed the general 
effect. 

In the original part of the 
town the blocks between the 
different streets are excessively 
overcrowded with buildings, 
the whole of the areas being 
in some cases covered, except 
for small wells or breathing 
holes. The plan gives fairly 
free access about the town, 
tbe scheme is simple and 
easily grasped, and where the 
original character is preserved 
the simplicity and dignity of 
treatment is both 
and interesting. 

Most of the buildings which 
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OLD VIEW OF SCHLOSS FROM THE SOUTH, BEFORE CENTRAL AREA WAS 
LAID OUT WITH FORMAL BEDS AND GRASS PLOTS 
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we see in Karlsruhe to-day do ^" crc 
not date back to the founding | i 
of the town: in 1715. The 
majority of the older buildings 
belong to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. At first 
the town grew slowly. Five 
years after its foundation there 
were 135 houses and 2,000 
inhabitants; in 1800 the num- 
ber had grown to 4,000, while 
in 1825 it had reached 18,000. 
The town was once fortified 
and had six entrance gates; 
these gates with the fortifica- 
tions have disappeared with 
remarkable completeness, con- 
sidering their recent date. The 
original palace was largely 
built of wood. The present 
erection was commenced about 
1750, and parts of 1 were not 
completed until about 1782. 
These, together with the other older buildings of 
Karlsruhe, show French influence. The history 
of modern German architecture is well illustrated 
- 1n the buildings of the city. 

The general colour-scheme of the buildings 15 
as simple as it is pleasing. . The grey slate roofs, 
the white or cream-coloured plaster fronts, relieved 
with a little brighter colouring in the woodwork, 
give a great sense of unity to the whole effect of 
the older parts of the town. The tower of the 
‚schloss, which is not so high as the original one, 
is perhaps hardly adequate for its very prominent 
position. The schlossplatz is most pleasing, with 
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MINISTRIES ¡AND RESIDENCIES SURROUNDING 
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SCHLOSSPLATZ AND SCHLOSS, FROM THE SOUTH 


the broad, simple, dignified facade of the palace 
on the one side and the arcaded ministries and 
residencies facing it around the circumference of 
the fan-shaped place. Originally these ministries 
seem to have consisted of two stories and an attic 
story in the mansard roof only. They are very 
simply treated with considerable variety of detail, 
though with the same general effect, and the 
arcade within which the footpath is carried under 
the upper stories of the buildings is very effective. 

In the market-place th: chief buildings are the 
Rathhaus, built in 1821, and the classical church 
(1809) facing 1t. The photographs show, too, the 
original buildings and treat- 
ment at the two ends of the 
market-place, a simple ba- 
lanced arrangement which has 
now been spoiled by the erec- 
tion ofa modern corner building 
on One side. The accompany- 
ing illustrations sufficiently in- 
dicate the general effect of the 
2: streets, which аге adorned with 

ПО: many delightful signs, door- 

ways, and particularly the large 
round-headed gateways lead- 
ing into the courtyards. 

The type of plan adopted 
leads to a multitude of irregular 
corners, and the builders of 
Karlsruhe, not being troubled 
by modern by-laws relating to 
open spaces, and, І ат afraid, 
not much troubled by hygienic 
considerations either, were 
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very successful in the treatment 
of these corner buildings. Ех- 
cept where the roads converge 
on the central tower, the vistas 
along most of them are not 
closed; but an exception oc- 
curs along the first radial street 
to the east of the axial line, 
which is pleasantly terminated 
by the Kleine Kirche. The 
view down this street also 
serves to illustrate the havoc 
which is wrought when a 
scheme as uniform and formal 
as that of Karlsruhe is broken 
into by new buildings of greater 
height and different character, 
though it is difficult to see 
how this can be avoided when 
a little city of twenty or thirty 
thousand inhabitants develops 
into a large and important 
centre of over 100,000. 

To anyone who has been travelling through the 
better-known old German cities, such as Augs- 
burg, Regensburg, or Rothenburg, a visit to 
Karlsruhe is of special interest by reason of the 
contrast. Inthe older cities generally the lines 
of the streets, the shapes of the places, and the 
placing of the buildings are informal in character. 
At Rothenburg, for example, hardly any of the 
streets are straight, the buildings vary in height, 
and show a multitude of gables to the street line. 
At Karlsruhe, on the other hand, nearly all the 
streets are straight, or where curved the line is 
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TYPICAL OLD BUILDINGS IN THE KAISERSTRASSE 


struck with a compass. А definite building line is 
maintained, no gables are to be found, eaves-lines 
and cornices to a large extent carry line from 
building to building. And yet, in spite of this 
marked contrast, in comparing the older parts of 
either town with the newer parts, one realises 
that in both alike it is the unity of effect and 
harmony between the parts that makes them both 
so pleasing; whereas in the newer part of the 
town it is the differences between the buildings 
which are so noticeable, and which destroy all 
unity of effect. 


THE ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE 
BY MERVYN MACARTNEY 


A BILL to empower the Corporation of London 
to construct another bridge over the Thames 
between Blackfriars Bridge and Southwark Bridge, 
and to rebuild the latter, will be introduced during 
the next Session of Parliament, it being thought by 
the promoters that the construction of a bridge at 
the particular point indicated in the Bill would be 
attended with local and public advantage. In the 
recent Blue Book of the Royal Commission on 
London Traffic, two main avenues were suggested 
—the first and most important, from west to 
east, to link Bayswater Road to Whitechapel, the 
second from north to south to connect Holloway 
with the Elephant and Castle, passing by a new 
bridge near the western boundary of the City. 
Our concern is only with the latter. 

Both avenues are intended to be 140ft. wide be- 
tween the houses, and are to have four lines of 
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THE ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE 


tramways on the surface, and four lines of railway a few feet below 
the surface. 
In the present Bill no power is asked for constructing a tram- 
way ; this is apparently put off for a more propitious moment. 
Five distinct works are specified. They are as follows :— 


Work No. 1.—A new bridge and approaches for vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic across the River Thames, commencing at or 
near the junction of Southwark Street and Great Guildford 
Street, Southwark, and terminating on the south side of Cannon 
Street, in the City of London, at a point fifteen yards or there- 
abouts, measured in a westerly direction, from the centre of Old 
Change. 

Work Хо. 2.—A widening of St. Paul's Churchyard on the 
eastern side thereof between Cannon Street and Cheapside. 

Work No. 3.—A subway for foot passengers, commencing in 
Knightrider Street, at a point forty-two yards or thereabouts west 
of Distaff Lane, and terminating in Knightrider Street at a point 
thirty-two yards or thereabouts east of Knightrider Court. 

Work No. 4.—A diversion of Old Change Hill, commencing in 
Queen Victoria Street adjoining Old Change Hill, and terminat- 
ing in Knightrider Street at a point twenty-nine yards or there- 
abouts east of Knightrider Court. | 

Work No. 5.—A new bridge and approaches for vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic across the River Thames in substitution for the 
existing bridge known as Southwark Bridge, commencing at a 
point in Southwark Bridge Road fifty yards or thereabouts north 
of Sumner Street. Southwark, and terminating in Queen Street 
Place, in the City of London, at or near the junction therewith of 
Upper Thames Street. 

As far as one can judge from the reports in the newspapers, 
the City authorities seem hypersensitive of any criticism of their 
scheme. Why this should be so it is difficult to see, since they are 
anxious to make a success of this great undertaking, and unless the 
public—especially those interested in architecture—do investigate 
and criticise the plans now, they will be precluded from doing so 
later. No impartial person looking at the chief works of the 
Corporation during the last thirty or forty years can regard them 
as great achievements. The Tower Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge, 
Holborn Viaduct, and Ludgate Hill Bridge are poor conceptions 
compared with London and Waterloo Bridges. Hence it is not 
without apprehension that architects learn of this proposal for a 
new bridge without full details of its design. In the Bill, the 
bridge is no better defined than as having five arches of the fol- 
lowing spans in feet—139, 147, 155, 147, 139— which all rise 
to a uniform height of 28 ft. 6 in. above Trinity high-water mark. 
In this lack of detail lurks a grave danger from the aesthetic point 
of view. The proposed bridge with its approaches follows the 
line of least resistance. There is no grandeur in the conception 
of the scheme. A great architectural opportunity is likely to be 
sacrificed for mere utilitarian requirements. All competent judges 
agree that the view of St. Paul's from Blackfriars Bridge is one 
of the finest in Europe. Here is a chance of adding another 
charm to the metropolis—a great street, a mile or more long, 
with Wren's masterpiece an all-sufficient culmination to the vista. 
We are told it would cost another million pounds to open up this 
view, even from Queen Victoria Street. How differently would 
the expenditure of this million be regarded in America! As a traffic 
facility the proposal in the Bill seems utterly futile; the method 
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under consideration of getting the north and south 
traffic across Cannon Street and Cheapside, two 
of the most congested streets in the metropolis, 
offering no solution of the difficulties. 


THE EUSTON ROAD 


THE following particulars supplement the in- 
formation contained in Mr. Paul Waterhouse's 
article on ‘‘ The Euston Road,” published in THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for December. 

Mr. Waterhouse, in his interesting article, 
whilst acknowledging the desire of the London 
County Council to prevent encroachment in 
Marylebone, Euston, and Pentonville Roads, does 
not mention the practical efforts which have been 
made to that end. He points to the Act of 1756 
as having in effect settled a building line 50 ft. 
back from the highway, but it is as important that 
attention should be drawn to the endeavours 
which have been made by the Council to preserve 
that line and to prevent building beyondit. From 
time to time the general line of buildings has been 
defined by the Council’s Superintending Architect 
in different parts of these thoroughfares as that 
formed by the main fronts of buildings, usually 
about 50 ft. from the highway. On several occa- 
sions appeals from the Superintending Architect’s 
certificates as to the general line have been made 
to the tribunal constituted under the London 
Building Act, 1894, by persons interested. This 
tribunal has in various cases varied the Super- 
intending Architect’s certificate, and has defined 
the general line as being that formed by the 
fronts of the one-story and other buildings which 
project in front of the main buildings. Many of 
these projecting buildings were erected with the 
consent of the Council and its predecessors, but the 
tribunal appears to have disregarded the provisions 
of section 27 of the Act of 1894, which enacts that 
consent to the erection of any building beyond 
the general line shall not be deemed to affect or 
alter the general line as existing at the time of 
such consent. | 

In 1897 the Superintending Architect defined 
the general line of buildings in Euston Road 
between Fitzroy Street and Southampton Street 
(a length of about 230 ft.) as that formed by 
buildings about 50 ft. from the back line of the 
pavement. The tribunal of appeal varted this 
certificate by advancing the line to the highway, 
and, moreover, extended the line eastward to 
Tottenham Court Road, making a total lengtl of 
850 ft., and including one-story shops and buildings 
which had been erected with consent or had been 
illegally erected. 

The tribunal also varied similar certificates by 
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the Superintending Architect and advanced the line 
in respect of the parts of Euston Road between 
Bolsover Street and Southampton Street (a length 
of about 400 ft.); between Ossulston Street and 
Churchway (a length of about 400 ft.), in which a 
further appeal to the Courts is, however, still sub 
judice ; and in Pentonville Road, between South- 
ampton Street and North Street (a length of about 
500 ft.), in which the tribunal’s decision was 
eventually quashed Ьу the House of Lords. 

The Superintending Architect also defined the 
line in Euston Road between Hampstead Road 
and Osnaburgh Street as that formed by the main 
fronts of the buildings 50 ft. from the road. The 
tribunal upheld this line for a length of about 
900 ft.,but in respect of one part—about 180 ft.— 
they decided that no line existed, and in respect of 
another part—about 120 ft.—they advanced the 
line to the back of the footway. 

In 1906 the Superintending Architect defined 
the general line on the southern side of Euston 
Road between Liverpool Street and Dukes Road 
(a length of about 1,800 ft.) as that formed by the 
main fronts of the buildings. 


The tribunal up- 


held this line between Chesterfield Street and 


Mabledon Place (a length of about 1,200 ft. in 
which no projecting shops exist), but struck out 
the parts between Chesterfield Street and Liver- 
pool Street (a length of about 110 ft. where one- 
story shops which were consented to in 1888 are 
built out to the highway in advance of the main 
fronts) and between Dukes Road and Mabledon 
Place (a length of about 440 ft. in which pro- 
jecting buildings exist). The general line in the 
latter part was redefined by the Superintending 
Architect in 1907 as that formed by the main 
fronts of buildings 50 ft. from the highway, but 
the tribunal varied this certificate and advanced 
the line to the front of the projecting buildings. 
Appeals against this decision have been prosecuted 
by the Council, and the House of Lords recently 
decided that the projecting buildings which had 
been erected with consent or had been illegally 
erected must not be taken into account in con- 
sidering what is the general line of buildings, and 
thus have in effect practically upheld the Super- 
intending Architect's certificate. 

The decisions of the tribunal above alluded to 
would have enabled buildings to be erected up to 
the highway to a height of So ft., with two stories 
in the roof, for a total length of over 2,200 ft. in 
the most important parts of Euston Road, with 
disastrous results to that thoroughfare, and too 
much importance cannot be attached to the 
decision of the House of Lords setting aside the 
certificate of the tribunal in the case of that 
portion of the thoroughfare between Dukes Road 
and Mabledon Place. 
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IN THE SCHWARZENBURG GARDENS, VIENNA 
From a drawing by E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A. 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD SUBJECTS 


I—NONSUCH PALACE, SURREY 


BY ALFRED W. CLAPHAM 


THE wanton destruction of the celebrated palace 
of Nonsuch, sacrificed to the extravágance and 
consequent embarrassments of the first Duchess of 
Cleveland, was probably the heaviest loss which 
English architecture has suffered since the Disso- 
lution of the Monasteries. 

As an example of domestic architecture, just at 
the period of its transition, it was unique in com- 
bining in one building the familiar and almost 
unaltered features of the old English home with 
the most daring and fantastic ideas of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

Any additional information, therefore, which 
bears upon its character is of special value, not 
from an archaological so much as from an archi- 
tectural point of view. Hence the discovery of an 
entirely new view of Nonsuch Palace is ample 
excuse for marshalling once again the facts of its 
architectural history. 

The building activity of the first two Tudor 
kings is a somewhat neglected subject, since nearly 
all their greatest works have perished and the 
modern mind refuses to visualise the gorgeous 
descriptions of the chroniclers, even when illus- 
trated by the somewhat bizarre creations of con- 
temporary artists. 

And yet the more the subject is studied the 
more the conclusion is forced upon one that the 
old-time historians were guilty of little exaggera- 
tion, and that the Tudor palaces were amongst 
the remarkable buildings of Europe. The Spanish 
gentlemen who accompanied Philip II to England 
were amazed at the magnificence of the palaces 
of the English kings, in comparison with which 
they admitted the Alcazar at Madrid, the residence 
of Castilian royalty, was a thing of no account. 

Henry VII's chapel fortunately remains intact 
as an example of the structure which a Tudor king 
(otherwise noted for his excessive parsimony) 
‚ thought suitable for his tomb-house. His palace 
at Richmond and his great hospital at the Savoy 
were on a corresponding scale of profusion. With 
his son Henry VIII the ideas of the Renaissance 
were given a freer hand. The father had employed 
an Italian to design his tomb, and the son, towards 
the close of his reign, invited Italian architects to 
design his buildings. 

The architectural works of Henry VIII consist 
chiefly of а series of palaces, no fewer than five, 
which he erected in the course of his thirty-eight 
years” reign, apart from a number of manorial 
residences, such as his riverside mansion at 
Chelsea. Of these palaces, Bridewell, Guisnes, 
and Nonsuch have entirely vanished, but the 
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gatehouse at St. James's exists, and the mutilated 
remains at Beaulieu, in Essex, are still remarkable. 

It is with the latest (in point of date) and in 
every way the most remarkable of these that we 
are at present concerned. The palace of Nonsuch 
achieved a reputation throughout Europe which 
has never been accorded to any other English 
building before or since. 

Situated on the richly-wooded slopes of the 
Surrey hills, amongst the fairest prospects in the 
Home Counties, the ancient manor- house of 
Cuddington (between Cheam and Ewell) appears 
to have early attracted the attention of Henry VIII. 
In 1538 he acquired the manor from Richard de 
Cuddington, and with a delightfully Tudor direct- 
ness proceeded at once quietly to remove the 
church and village and divert the roads, that 
nothing might interrupt the view from his win- 
dows or destroy the symmetry of his house and 
grounds. The site being thus cleared of its 
ancient buildings, the new palace was begun. 

Many tons of stone quarried at Merstham, in 
the Reigate hills, were used on the works, and the 
great priory church at Merton was destroyed 
piecemeal to provide materials. The accounts 
still existing for the year 1539 preserve the names 
of every man employed, from the clerk of works to 
the labourers and apprentices, some 230 in all. 

Although it had been in progress for nine years, 
Nonsuch was still incomplete at Henry's death in 
1547, but was nevertheless far enough advanced to 
be habitable. 

The celebrated Sir Thomas Cawarden, Master 
of the Revels, was warden of the palace and parks 
of Nonsuch during the final years of Henry VIII 
and in the time of Edward VI, but in 1557 Queen 
Mary granted the building and parks to Henry, 
Eari of Arundel, and his son-in-law, Lord Lumley, 
who eventually completed it by adding the outer 
courtyard. 

Under Queen Elizabeth Nonsuch reached its 
zenith. For many years it was her favourite 
residence, and after her death it rapidly declined. 
Sold by the Commonwealth, it reverted to the 
Crown at the Restoration, and finally came to an 
ignominious end at the rapacious hands of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, who destroyed the house 
and cut up the park into farms. 

What is known of the building itself is derived 
chiefly from the Parliamentary Survey taken in 
1650 (which gives a detailed account of the palace 
and grounds) and from two views—one by Hof- 
nagle (published in Braun and  Hohenberg's 


* Civitates Orbis Terrarum ") and the other an 
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From an early copy of Hofnagle's drawing (“ Home Counties Magazine ””) 


inset in Speed’s Map of Surrey. Both of these 
represent the garden or south front of the house, 
and the appearance of the north front and sides 
has up to the present time been quite conjectural. 
I am able, however, to reproduce a third view, 
taken from the north-west, showing this front and 
the flank of the building. The original engraving 
(from a picture then in the possession of Lord Fitz- 
william) was published by the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1765, with the title “Richmond Palace from 
the Green.” That this 
picture 1$ not Richmond, 
but Nonsuch, 15 capable 


of easy proof. The 
angle-turret on the ex- 
{гете right at once 


suggests this, and a care- 
ful perusal of the Parlia- 
mentary Survey leaves 
not the slightest doubt 
the point. The 
avenue, the bowling- 
green, and the two gate- 
houses, the one 
with its clock-turret, are 
all fully described, and 
one can only be surprised 
that this interesting fact 
has never before been 
discovered. 

The palace consisted 
ОҒ two main courtyards 
surrounded by buildings 


on 


inner 
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and almost equal in size (the outer rr5ft.! by 
132 ft., the inner 137 ft. by 116ft.). The style 
employed in the first of these presents nothing 
extraordinary. Built, according to Evelyn, by 
Lord Lumley, but more probably by his father- 
in-law, the Earl of Arundel, early in Elizabeth's 


reign, it was constructed of stone throughout, 


1 The transcript of the Survey in Archaeologia, vol. 5, gives 
this dimension incorrectly as ı5oft, an error copied by all 
succeeding writers. 


NONSUCH PALACE ЕКОМ;ТНЕ NORTH-WEST 
From an engraving in Vetusta Monumenta, 


64. 


Vol. II (1765) 
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“with a handsome gate-house three stories high, 


with octagonal angle-turrets in the centre of the 
north front. This gate stood on the axis of the 
great avenue that led up to the house from the 
London Road. | 
Nonsuch had the unusual arrangement amongst 
English Tudor plans of two gate-houses, the one 
ehind the other. This was probably due to the 
outer courtyard not having been contemplated in 
the original design. The inner gate stood between 
the two courts, and was, with the whole of the 
buildings behind it, the work of Henry VIII. 
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In 1544 that much-discussed Italian, John of 
Padua, makes his appearance as Devizer of the 
King's Buildings, and as Nonsuch was the most 
important then in progress, it is quite possible 
that he also was employed upon the works. | 

This first building, the joint product of Italian 
design and English craftsmanship, was entered 
from the north by an ascent of eight steps under 
the inner gate-house, which is described in the 
1650 Survey as ““of free stone three stories high, 
leaded and turreted in the four corners, in the 
middle of which gatehouse stands a clock case 
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From а woodcut in Speed's “Theatre of Great Britain” (1611) 


The architect appears to have been a Florentine 
artist named Anthony Toto dell’ Nunziata, upon 
whom Henry VIII conferred a patent of deniza- 
tion in 1538. He is referred to by Vasari (‘‘ Lives 
of the Painters "), who asserts that he entered the 
service of the King of England, for whom he exe- 
cuted numerous works, and more especially the 
principal palace of that monarch, by whom he was 
very largely remunerated.? His name occurs with 
some frequency in the records of the later years of 
Henry VIII. He resided in the parish of St. Bride, 
Fleet Street. 


2 Professor Blomfield throws doubts upon Toto as the author 
of the design. 
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turreted and leaded all over wherein is placed a 
clock and bell.” The remarkable appearance of 
this gate is best shown in Speed's view, which also 
shows the charming oriel window (somewhat simi- 
lar to that at Hengrave Hall, Suffolk) over the 
inner arch, and the sundial above. 

The remainder of the building was two stories 
high, of which the walls of the ground floor, 
according to the Survey, were of stone and the 
upper portions of timber. Externally, however, 
the garden or south front was of timber construc- 
tion from the ground up. Facing the privy garden, 
with its marble fountains, obelisks, апа pyramids, 
this front was flanked by two polygonal turrets 
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five stories high, carried up well above the main 
building and finished with lead parapets and lan- 
terns with heraldic lions bearing standards, “the 
king's beastes” of Tudor documents, on every 
angle. ‘‘ These turrets,” says the Survey, “ com- 
mand the prospect and view of both the Parks of 
Nonsuch and of most of the country round about 
and are the chief ornament of the whole house of 
Nonsuch.” 

In the centre of the front was a large oriel 
window, probably to the Presencz Chamber, 
which was on the first floor. 

The building was a timber frame, the spaces 
between the studding being occupied by pargetted 
panels bearing the celebrated series of ''statues, 
pictures, and other antique forms,” which aroused 
such universal admiration during the century and 
a half of their existence. 

Nonsuch appears to have been one of the 
earliest instances of this type of work in England. 
Le Neve, who saw the house when half destroyed, 
describes them as done in plaster-work made of 
rye-dough [sic], very costly. “There are,” says 
Evelyn, “some mezzo-relievos as big as life—the 
story of ye heathen Gods, emblems, compart- 
ments, &c." Оп the garden front were герге- 
sented the labours of Hercules. There is evidence 
that these reliefs were painted, and to enhance 
further the richness of the whole design the faces 
of the half-timber work were covered with gilded 
scales of lead or slate nailed on, after the fashion 
still to be seen in many Continental towns. 

Apart from the abstract question of taste, it 
can easily be imagined that a building so adorned 
must have presented an appearance of extreme 
sumptuousness, and while it is impossible to re- 
gard it quite as a serious essay in architecture, 
yet as an example of a rare exotic grafted on an 
alien stem it is of extraordinary interest. 
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It can only be compared in the history of 
English art with that lordly pleasure-house which 
King Henry VIII erected near Guisnes in the 
Calais pale on the occasion of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. That a marked similarity existed 
between the two buildings is evident from the 
minute description of the Guisnes palace to be 
found in Hall's Chronicle. 

The existing remains of the palace consist solely 
of the base of a chalk wall, faced with red brick 
in Old English bond, some 275 ft. in length and 
lying at right angles to the great avenue leading 
from the London Road. In all probability this 
formed a part of the wall surrounding the privy 
garden, and the main building lay rather to the 
north of it, on the axis of the avenue. 

Some little distance to the west of the house 
was a building known as the Banqueting House. 
It is described in the Parliamentary Survey as 
** one structure of timber building of quadrangular 
form pleasantly situated upon the highest part of 
the said Nonsuch Park commonly called ‘the 
Banquetting House' being compassed round with 
a brick wall the four corners whereof represent 
four half moons or fortified angles." The house 
itself was three stories high, with a lantern above 
and a balcony placed *'for prospect " at each of 
the four corners. 

Considering the material, it is not surprising 
that it has quite disappeared: but the artificial 
platform upheld bv brick retaining walls is in 
existence. The "fortified angles" which caught 
the eye of the Parliamentary Commissioner are 
still preserved, and, with them, remains of the 
double flight of stone steps leading up to the 
entrance. 

“ The Banquet House” figures largely in Eliza- 
bethan literature, though its origin and date of 
introduction are somewhat obscure. There can 
be little doubt that it was due to one of those 
vagaries of fashion, combined with the sixteenth- 
century passion for the new and strange, which 
attempted to transplant a custom from its native 
southern soil to the uncongenial air of England. 
The fashion once started, however, held its place 
with remarkable tenacitv, and received its final 
form under the hand of Sir Christopher Wren 
and his school in the Orangeries at Kensington 
and Richmond. 

The example at Nonsuch is one of the earliest 
in this country to which a definite date can 
be assigned. 
building in the first year of Edward УІ, and 
consequently must have formed part of the 
original work of Henry VIII and his Italian 
advisers. 

А document preserved at Loseley Place contains 


It is mentioned as а completed 


an inventory of goods received for furnishing the 
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Banqueting House in 1547. They include nine 
Turkey carpets and one carpet of green satin 
embroidered upon with sundry of the king's beasts, 
antique heads, grapes and birds, etc. Evidently 
the interior decoration of Nonsuch fell little short 
of the exterior in magnificence. 

One other building deserves a passing mention. 
‘The Standing" in the park was used by 
Elizabeth as a convenient vantage ground from 
which to view the hunting. No trace of it re- 
mains, but, fortunately, a complete structure of 
this class is still standing in the Hunting Lodge in 
Epping Forest, and it too is associated with the 
name of this queen. The upper stories of the 
timber framing were left open between the studding 
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or uprights, forming a convenient gallery from 
which to view the sport. 

Fragments of the destroyed palace found their 
way to Gaynsford Hall, Carshalton, to Durdans 
by Epsom, and to the vicarage at Ewell; but these 
houses have since been rebuilt and all the authentic 
remains of the most remarkable of Tudor buildings 
lie buried beneath the turf of Nonsuch Park. The 
archaeologist is apt to think that monastic houses 
and feudal castles are alone worthy of his atten- 


tion; but the recovery of the ground plan of 
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Nonsuch would be an achievement of even greater 
architectural value, while its wealth of historic 
associations places it far above them all in senti- 
mental interest. 
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A number of these panels were discovered some time ago in St. Paul's and were incorporated 
by Mr. Somers Clark (former Surveyor to the Fabric) in the backs of the stalls which were 
erected from his design in the newly-formed chapel of St. Michael and St. George. The 
panels are wonderful examples of wrought ironwork. They measure about 118 in. square 


WROUGHT-IRON PANEL BY TIJOU IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAEL 


AND ST. GEORGE, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LONDON 
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THE CEILINGS OF THE CITY CHURCHES-I 


.BY ARTHUR KEEN, F.R.LB.A. 


HE versatility and power of 
invention which are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of 
Sir Christopher Wren's work 
are nowhere more clearly 
expressed than in the treat- 
ment of the ceilings of his 
London churches ; and when 

it is borne in mind that the limitations governing 

the design of ceilings generally are very close and 
severe as compared with the unlimited scope 
offered by the towers and spires which are com- 
monly quoted as instances of his power of design, 
the fact becomes more remarkable. They show 
his resourcefulness and imaginative ability as well 
as any other features of his work, and, as of 
course they materially influenced the arrangement 
of his plans, they are entitled to careful study. 

Anyone looking at a collection of the plans of 

Wren's churches may well feel that they look 

meagre and commonplace in 

comparison with the beauty 
and interest of the buildings 
they represent. This is partly 
because they are small build- 
ings in which the breadth of 
treatment always adopted by 
Wren prevented him from 
introducing many features of 
interest, and partly because he 
depended in a great measure 
on the ceilings for his effect 
rather than on elaborate ar- 
rangements of columns or piers 
and walls. A striking instance 
of this 1s St. Mildred's, Bread 
Street, the plan of which is a 
mere oblong with nothing dis- 
tinctive about it; but the ceil- 
ing is a great barrel vault 
intersected by. another in the 
centre so as to form a square 
off which a dome on penden- 
tives rises, the whole being 

carried on corbels in such a 

fashion that the plan gives no 

indication whatever of what is 
above. 

An interesting point that 
may be noticed in connection 
with these churches 1s that in 
some cases where the nature 
of the site led to irregularities 
in shape or lighting, the in- 
ternal features appear to have 
been especially studied with a 
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view to drawing attention away from these ігге- 
gularities, and the ceilings played an important 
part in this respect.  Aisles, galleries, recesses, 
and other things were useful in disguising crooked 
boundaries or unequal angles; but where they were 
not available a boldly designed or skilfully treated 
ceiling would divert attention to itself, and keep 
irregularities from being noticed. 

Subject to many sub-divisions, the ceilings of 
Wren's churches can be conveniently divided 
into five main classes. 


Ist. Flat ceilings. 

2nd. Flat ceilings supported by a cove. 

3rd. Segmental, elliptical, or semicircular 
barrel vaults. 

4th. Groined vaults. 

5th. Domes. 


Many combinations of these classes occur, as, for 
example, in St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, where the 
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ST. VEDAST'S, FOSTER LANE, FROM THE GALLERY 
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nave has a barrel vault and the aisles have groined 
vaults cutting into the base of the main barrel 
vault, or at St. Martin's, Ludgate Hill, where two 
long barrel vaults intersect to form a groined vault 
over a central square and the corner squares are 
covered by flat ceilings ; but the main divisions of 
the subject are fairly well defined. 

Of the first class—churches with flat ceilings— 
a fine example is St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, the 
interior of which is a big uninterrupted hall about 
63 ft. by 43 ft. and 36 ít. high in five bays 
with flat pilasters on the walls. The ceiling is 
divided into fifteen compartments by wide shallow 
beams relieved by pendants at the intersections 
(which are, however, a modern addition and poorly 
designed), and it presents an example of a broad 
effective treatment in which the simplest means 
are used. Ц has been well decorated in а simple 
fashion with black, yellow, and gold on the beams, 
and buff or cream colour on the panels, and is far 
more pleasing than many ceilings on which far 
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more cost has been lavished. The decoration of 
the walls 1$ not successful. 

Of flat ceilings with coves round them there 
are many examples, the centres in some cases 
being plain, and in others richly decorated, and 
the coves varying from the simplest form with 
a moulding at the top and bottom, as at St. 
Michael Paternoster Royal, or St. Edmund King 
and Martyr, up to very large quarter-circle coves 
cut into at regular intervals by vaults over 
windows or recesses, as at St. Margaret Pattens. 

A good example of this last method of treat- 
ment is found at St. James's, Garlick Hythe, 
a very interesting church both inside and out. 
It has a wide nave in five bavs and narrow aisles 
with Ionic columns carrying an architrave and 
cornice from which the cove springs. There are 
clerestory windows above the columns with 
vaults over them cutting into the cove, and at 
the centre bay (which is wider than the others) 
a kind of transept is formed Бу returning the 
cornice so as to butt against the outer walls and 
turning a transverse vault level with the cove. 
A similar barrel vault occurs over the recessed 
chancel, and in each case the vault intersects with 
the cove of the nave ceiling. The flat part of 
the ceiling, which 1$ reduced to a small size by the 
great width of the cove, is richly panelled. The 
general effect is marred by the irregular widths of 
the transverse vaults, and by the aisles being over- 
lighted, but the treatment is interesting and 
suggestive in spite of a certain crudeness and 
want of study in detail. 
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Similar coved ceilings occur in St. Margaret 
Lothbury, and St. Vedast Foster Lane, and 
there are many others. They are not particularly 
interesting as architectural features, but in cases 
where they are richly decorated they are satis- 
factory and pleasing, especially when the cove is 
large in proportion to the flat part. 

Of the third general class of ceilings, the barrel 
vault, there are several examples, but in most of 
them the full curve of the barrel is disturbed 
by small * bonnet" vaults over windows or by 
the transverse vaults of the aisles. St. Peter 
Cornhill is a well-known example of the pure 
uninterrupted barrel treatment, and excepting 
the modern ‘‘ decoration " of it, it is a beautiful 
and interesting church, inside and out. It База 
nave and aisles separated by semicircular arcading 
in five bays with what are practically transverse 
barrel vaults over the aisles, as in the well-known 
case of St. James's, Piccadilly; but, whereas in 
St. James's Church the aisle vaults spring at the 
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PA same level as the main vault, 

MM in St. Peter they are entirely 
below it, and there are both a 
cornice and a plinth above the 
nave arcade before the curve 
of the main vault begins. The 
stilted appearance given by 
raising the barrel vault, which 
is slightly flatter than a full 
semicircle, on a plinth or attic, 
is uncomfortable, and the cir- 
cular panels with which the 
surface of Ц is decorated are a 
mistake, because the distortion 
that commonly occurs when 
curved lines are applied to a 
curved surface is very notice- 
able: indeed, the detail of the 
interior generally is poor in 
comparison with that in neigh- 
bouring churches, but the de- 
sign of the church as a whole 
is fine and impressive, and the 
treatment of the ceilings in 
particular is bold and interest- 
ing. The exterior gives very 
little suggestion of the internal 
arrangement, but it will be 
readily seen that in a modern 
church designed on the same 
lines a fine composition might 
be made of the roofs and but- 
tresses. 

Another church of this class, 
very similar in many respects 
to St. Peter, and altogether 
one of the most beautiful of 
Wren's interiors, is St. Bride's, Fleet Street. Іп 
this case, however, there are clerestory windows 
which have vaults of considerable size over them, 
cutting boldly into the nave vault, and it is interest- 
ing to notice the skill and judgment with which 
strongly marked transverse ribs are introduced in 
the vault of the nave so as to counterbalance any 
sense of weakness that the irregular intersections 
of small arches with a large one might cause. A 
great deal of well-considered ornament is used in 
the ceiling and arcades, so that the whole result is 
a fine, well-completed design. There is a quality 
of breadth and proportion, combined with a 
certain freshness and picturesqueness of treat- 
ment, that makes the interior worthy of very 
careful study. | 

Another very well-designed barrel-vault ceiling 
occurs in St. Mary Aldermanbury. И springs 
from an entablature carried by stone columns 
between the nave and aisles, and the central bay 
has a cross vault groined into the nave vault so as 
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The aisles have groined vaults 
which themselves form the nave 
arcade by running through into 
the lower part of the main 
barrel vault over the nave: they 
are carried by panelled square 
piers, dark below and white 
above—rather thin in propor- 
tion, but extremely refined and 
well treated in detail, and lead- 
ing up very well to the main 
vault, which is richly panelled 
and decorated with modelled 
plaster ornament. This ceiling 
15 semicircular in section, as are 
also the aisle vaults, and there 
15 a fine sense of grace and pro- 
portion about the whole of the 
work, which might well be em- 
phasised by some slight colour- 
decoration in place of the pre- 
sent dead white. 

Before leaving this division 
of the subject, two churches 
may be mentioned as showing 
іп a marked degree the extra- 
ordinary change in effect given 
by extreme difference of pro- 
portion in cases of exactly the 
same principle of treatment, 
St. Anne and St. Agnes with 
Ey HOUSE = St. John Zachary in the one 
ST. MARTIN'S: DETAIL OF ENTABLATURE case, and St. Martin’s, Ludgate 
Hill,in the other. Bothchurches 
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to form transepts, the other bays of 
the aisles having flat ceilings with trans- 
verse beams and central pateras. The 
nave vault is well treated with enriched 
ribs and panels. The church is alto- 
gether of a good type, but it was “ re- 
stored ” in 1864 and very much spoilt. 
St. Mary le Bow and St. Magnus the 
Martyr are well-known examples coming 
under the heading of Class 3, the former 
with nave arcades and the latter with 
columns and entablature; but there is 
a less-known one of great interest and 
beauty which may be mentioned in this 
connection—St. Andrew by the Ward- 
robe, in Queen Victoria Street. It is 
a somewhat late example of Wren's 
work, and is so beautifully detailed that 
it invites careful study. The nave and 
aisles are divided, as usual, into five 
bays, but the nave is extended slightl Ä 
beyond the aisles east and west to = GROUND BLAS 
room for the altar and the organ, with 
good effect as regards the ceiling. 
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have four columns (forming а 
central square over which two 
big segmental vaults intersect, 
` and both have the corners be- 
hind the columns finished with 
flat ceilings ; but in the former 
case the columns are far apart 
and the spaces beyond them 
short and wide, and in the latter 
the columns are nearer together 
and the spaces beyond them 
comparatively long and narrow. 
The result is that St. Anne’s 
Church gives almost the im- 
pression of a domed interior, 
and St. Martin’s emphatically 
that of a vaulted one. The 
difference is one of height as 
well asof width and length, and 
it is increased by the use of a 
full entablature over the 
columns in the case of St. Mar- 
tin's, and of a mere architrave 
and cornice without a frieze 
in the other case. The ceiling 
of St. Anne's is a very beau- 
tiful example of well-decorated 
plasterwork, and the general 
principle of the design is one 
that might well be adopted in 
modern work. 

Another treatment of the 
“four column” plan occurred 
in the church of St. George, 
Botolph Lane, now destroyed. 
In this instance the nave had 
a ribbed barrel vault from end 
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to end springing from ап entablature, апа 
with clerestory widows cutting into it, 
and the aisles had flat ceilings. 


(To be concluded.) 


¡The photographs accompanying this 
article have all been specially taken for 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, and form a 
most valuable series, given as they are 
in conjunction with a section and plan in 
each case. The concluding portion will 
be published in the March issue, and will 
include some especially interesting views 
of City churches which have elaborate 
domed ceilings, such as St.. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. They will, perhaps, direct 
attention to a feature of Wren's work 
which has not received the full considera- 
tion it deserves on the part of architects 
and all interested in architecture. j 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL 


BY COLIN MACDONALD (Concluded from p. 12, No. 171) 


KING WILLIAM'S BLOCK 


IS contains the great hall, 
vestibule, and dome designed 
by Wren. The tambour of 
the dome is formed by a circle 

y of columns in the Composite 
Ma) UT order. Projecting groups of 
2) NEISSE) columns at the corners of the 

tambour act as buttresses. 

The capitals to the columns are of exactly the 
same design as those on the dome of St. Paul's. 
The main cornice has a curious dentilled bed- 
mould, with a flower between each dentil, and is 
very effective indeed. 

The attic above is pierced by square windows 
without ornamentation. Between them are coupled 
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KING WILLIAM'S BLOCK: WEST FRONT (BY VANBRUGH) 


pilasters running from the main entablature, and 
having the attic cornice returned round them. On 
the top of this aretwo steps. The lower one forms 
the lead gutter, and here the leadwork begins. 
From the upper step rise the coupled ribs, which, 
with the pilasters beneath, help to lead the lines 
of the columns right up to the lantern. This is 
well designed, having square columns, frieze, and 
cornice. From the blocking course on the cornice 
the line is concave up to the foot of the finial. 

The lines leading up to the domes, as seen from 
the Grand Square, are very steep. This is, how- 
ever, the only point from which they appear so. 
The domes are seen to best advantage either from 
Greenwich Park—as viewed by Turner in his 
famous picture—or from the foreshore on the 
opposite side of the. river. 

The west front of this block is of brick, and was 
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finished by Sir John Vanbrugh during his surveyor- 
ship of the hospital. Іп the centre is a tetrastyle 
frontispiece of the Doric order, with fluted columns 
6 ft. in diameter, with an entablature and tri- 
glyphs over them, all of Portland stone. At each 
end of this front is а pavilion crowned with a 
circular pediment ; and in that at the north end 
13 а piece of sculpture consisting of groups of 
marine trophies and four large heads embossed, 
representing the four winds, with a sea-lion and 
a unicorn. These in turn are enclosed within a 
three-centred arch. This is one of the finest 


pieces of decoration in stone of the Later Re- 
naissance. "E | 

The north and south pavilions of this elevation 
are also of brick, and the windows are decorated 
with stone architraves. 


The double quoins to the 
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Photo: E. Dockree 


centre pavilion are rather original, and the mould- 
112$ have a Greek refinement due to the influence 
of Hawksmoor. The whole elevation is grand, so 
splendidly and so composedly does it lie. The 
ground story and the two finely designed inter- 
mediate groups are of rubbed brick, which has 
weathered exceedingly well. Over the main door 
two figures seated on the arched architrave were 
intended; but the stone has never been carved. 
Vanbrugh probably meant to have a wrought- 
iron balustrade to the window above the door, 
which has a projecting sil supported on three 
consoles. This elevation, with its small windows, 
which lit the pensioners' cubicles, reminds one 
forciblv of the Escurial Palace at Madrid, with its 
bold, barrack-like front and large Doric order 
rising through three stories. The Neptune heads 
carved in the pointed pediments of the inter- 
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mediate grouping are very beautiful. These heads, 
upon which shells take the place of hair, are 
flanked on either side by decorated consoles. To 
me, this elevation has been the most interesting 
of all, for though it has many faults, there is a 
charm about it which increases every time one 
sees it. It reminds one very much of Castle 
Howard. It sits so grandly, is so impressive yet 
so simple in detail, and 1$ so beautifully massed ! 

The south elevation of this block is a good com- 
position. It has a low rusticated base pierced by 
windows, and the Doric colonnade is returned 
round the east end, with pediment set back as at 
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the foot of the domes. At the west end is a high 
shallow arch running through three stories, with 
quoins and voussoirs; while a heavy cornice is 
carried over the top. 

On the top of this cornice is an opening with a 
window, flanked by square Doric columns support- 
ing the main cornice. The opening is carried up 
through the main cornice into the tympanum of a 
pediment. Here an arch is formed, in which is an 
oval window. The strong though very admirable 
and pleasing composition of this reminds one of the 
foot of the steeple of St. Mary le Bow, Cheapside. 

The back elevation to this front faces the cen- 
tral quadrangle, and was 
probably suggested by 
the Invalides in Paris. 
Indeed, throughout Van- 
brugh’s work, here and 
elsewhere, there is a 
strong leaning towards the 
Louis XIV period. The 
main lines are good, but 
the window openings are 


a£ Doe A JU not sufficiently thought 
| U x ES out. Another fault lies in 
ЕЕ 0а я MUS the stinted wall space— 
е \ 2 though one has to take 
into consideration the 
lighting of the pensioners' 
cubicles. Тһе peculiar 
octagonal windows оп 
this elevation make a de- 

| lightful piece of detail. 
о. Оп the opposite side 
Colonnade. of King William's Quad- 


rangle 15 a rather pretty 
but meaningless composi- 
tion Бу Hawksmoor. It 
has a pediment in the 
centre, supported by six 
pairs of coupled columns. 
This pediment is quite un- 
necessary, as the roof of 
the colonnade 1$ here open 
on both sides. Flanking 
the pediment on either 
side are two beautifully 
designed turrets, after 
Vanbrugh, supported by 
pilasters of the colonnade, 
with the balustrade re- 
-— Мише round the foot of 
the turrets. The tym- 
panum of the pediment 
has a group of hgures, 
modelled by Bacon and 
Pianzetti, representing 
Nelson’s victories. 
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QUEEN MARY’S BUILDINGS 


These lie to the east, and contain the chapel 
with its vestibule, and a dome corresponding to 
the one before described. The colonnades adjoin- 
ing these buildings are 115 ft. apart, and are 
composed of over 300 coupled Doric columns and 
pilasters of Portland stone, 20 ft. high, with an 
entablature and balustrade similar to that on 
St. Paul's. Each colonnade is 347 ft. in length, 
and has a return pavilion at each end 7o ft. long. 

It is not necessary to go into a detailed analysis 
either of Queen Mary's or Queen Anne's Block, as 
they are practically the other two blocks dupli- 
cated. Moreover, there is nothing of outstanding 
merit in either, beyond perhaps the fact that 
Ripley's east front is very well grouped, though 
rather bare-looking. 

The east and west entrances to the hospital 
are formed by two rusticated gate-piers. On those 
ofthe west entrance are two large stone globes, each 
6 ft. in diameter, one celestial, the other terrestrial. 

It was at one time proposed to transfer both 
piers and globes to the north gate on the terrace 
against the river. Unfortunately, however, the 
change was not carried out. 

Going back to the dining hall in King William's 
Block, one finds the decorations of considerable 
interest. Wren employed Thornhill as painter. 
On the ceiling are the portraits of William III 
and his queen, surrounded by the Cardinal Virtues 
and emblematical representations of the Four 
Seasons. “With regard to this ceiling,” says 
Hogarth, “ which is entirely the work of Sir 
James Thornhill, I am certain all unprejudiced 
persons with or without much insight into the 
mechanical parts of painting are at the first view 
struck with the most agreeable harmony and play 
of colours that ever delighted the eye of a spec- 
tator. The composition 15 altogether extremely 
grand, the groups finely disposed, the light and 
shade so contrived as to throw the eye with 
pleasure on the principal figures, which are drawn 
with great fire and judgment ; the colouring of the 
flesh delicious, the drapery grand and well folded, 
and, upon examination, the allegory is found clear, 
well invented, and full of learning. In short, all that 
is necessary to constitute a complete ceiling-piece 
is apparent in that magnificent work." The paint- 
ing of the hall occupied Thornhill nineteen years. 

By general consensus of opinion, Wren's work 
at Greenwich Hospital is acknowledged to be his 
masterpiece, the scheme of the great colonnades 
and domes being magnificent. The design here 
reaches its highest level, embodying the fine 
characteristics that were the outcome of long 
years of experiment and experience. Аз Professor 
Blomfield has well said: “Wren’s work in its 
main features was eminently sane and reasonable, 
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and this not from lack of ideas, but from a clear 
insight into the limits and intention of architecture. 
Where he had the opportunity Wren designed 
with a largeness of conception rare among English 
architects. His great schemes for Winchester 
and Hampton Court, and his magnificent achieve- 
ments at Greenwich, are at the highest level of 
architecture ever attained in this country." 

Greenwich Hospital is fortunate in retaining 
most of its original architectural character, very 
little having been altered in subsequent years, 
excepting such improvements as were rendered 
necessary by modern requirements. Among these 
may be noted the new electric-light fittings in the 
chapel, which were carried out not long ago by 
Messrs. Veritys, Ltd. They include several large 
electroliers—replicas of the old Wren candelabra, 
and some well-designed vestibule lamps, one of 
which is illustrated below. 


LAMP IN THE VESTIBULE TO THE CHAPEL 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE DR. REICH 

ІТ is а somewhat curious fact that History, 
per se—the history of the textbooks—is so largely 
founded on documentary evidence, and has neg- 
lected in a great measure the abundant material 
which architectural and other remains provide for 
the interpretation of the past. Architecture has 
had, of course, its own historians, mostly men 
within the ranks of the profession who possessed 
the requisite technical knowledge; and to a certain 
extent the work of these writers has influenced the 
main current of historical research. Тһе full 
significance of the subject 15 still far from being 
appreciated, however, by the ordinary student, 
and although the tendency of historical writing 
has long been towards the investigation of the 
psychology of nations, as opposed to the mere 
recital of facts and events, yet 
small use has been made of the 
great achievements in archi- 
tecture which still remain to 
mirror for us the national 
character and the ideals of the 
ages that are past. But among 
the historians referred to, the 
late Dr. Emil Reich proved 
a most notable exception. His 
powerful exposition of an ог1г1- 
nal —if unconventional—treat- 
ment of historical problems 
has already won for much of 
his teaching the recognition of 
English and foreign universi- 
ties. Although his death on 
December 11th of last year, at 
the age of fifty-eight, closed the 
voJume of his work all too soon, 
he had already published over 


a dozen of the books comprised \ \ 

in his projected “ Bibliotheca M 

Historica," including the first A | 
> T. 4 La 

two books of his “General His- ММ 

tory of Western Nations.” 


Dr. Reich believed that the 
great historical nations of 
Europe showed the quality of 
their life and institutions in 
the great works of art which 
they produced. He would say 
in effect that unless you could 
appreciate the beauty of the 
Parthenon and alsothe thought 
and cadence of Homer, you 
could not understand the his- 
torical significance of the Greek 


essential to a proper appraisement of the Empire; 
the Catholic Church is one and the same thing as 
Gothic architecture; and no less does the more 
openly aesthetic movement of the Renaissance 
depend upon those artistic forms which 1 pro- 
duced, to explain fully its nature and ideals. 
The architect who has studied the minutiae of 
every style will readily endorse this view, and 
moreover will urge that architecture even more 
than the other arts is a national production, since 
in the past it has owed its quality to the powers and 
training of innumerable workmen. The entrance 
of the new ideas of the Renaissance into England, 
and their struggle to overthrow the traditional 
methods, is shown in nothing so vividly as in the 
progress of Tudor and Elizabethan architecture. 
Even an elementary knowledge of architecture 
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nation. Similarly, a knowledge 
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VILLA SAN GIORGIO, TAORMINA, SICILY: VIEW LOOKING ACROSS THE TERRACED GARDEN 
C. К. ASHBEE, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 


is sufficient to give point and illustration to what 
would otherwise be an abstract historical lesson. 
Among Dr. Reichs audience at the Uni- 


versity of London were 
to be seen many archi- 
tects who will not easily 
forget the charm and in- 
spiration of the lectures 
on Greek and Mediae- 
val Art which formed the 
most brilliant occasions in 
his four years’ course on 
General History. Dr.Reich’s 
place will not be easy to 
fill. Thoroughly modern 


in knowledge and experi- 


ence, he was yet like Keats 
in verse and Bates in sculp- 
ture—a Greek of the Greeks 
While he lived amongst us 
his personality, with its 
unsullied. idealism, was an 
inspiration to all who knew 
him, a personality expressing 
itself in the most fascinating 
manner in his lectures and 
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books. 


Posterity has yet to find how great is the 
debt we owe to this Hungarian who loved England 
enough tc make it his home. W. H.G. 


VILLA SAN GIORGIO, TAORMINA: VIEW OF HOUSE FROM CORTILE 
SHOWING OUTSIDE STAIRCASE LEADING TO WING FOR ITALIAN SERVANTS 
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VILLA S. GIORGIO, TAORMINA, SICILY 


The Villa S. Giorgio, built for the late Colonel 
T. B. Shaw-Hellier, was begun in 1907. The site 
adjoins the church of S. Pancrazio, just outside 
the Porta di Messina, at Taormina, and overlooks 
the Straits of Messina. From the road the ground 
slopes gently downwards to the entrance court, 
which is bounded on one side by the Renaissance 
arcading that surrounds the atrium of the church. 
On the east is a magnificent hedge of almond trees, 
and the arcading of the church has been carried 
round the courtyard, connecting the house with a 
smaller building containing offices and servants' 
quarters, and with the entrance lodge and stable. 

. The two considerations that determined the 
main outline of the plan were, first, the necessity 
for a north aspect for the principal rooms (in this 
case the aspect and the view were not at war with 
one another), and, secondly, the provision of a big 
. salon to contain an organ gallery. The centre of 
+. the house is therefore occupied by the salon, which 
takes in the whole height of the building. А big 
curved window opens on to the north terrace, from 
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VILLA SAN. GIORGIO, TAORMINA: THE SALON 
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which the garden slopes down to the ““Greek seat,” 
which almost overhangs the cliffs to the north. 
From the terrace the view embraces the coastline 
with the hills above Messina, and the more distant 
hills of Calabria across the straits. To the west 
rises Mola, with its Saracenic castle. 

The house is built of stone, quarried on the site 
and rough-casted externally, the plinth, quoins, 
and window-dressings, and the main cornice, being 
of Taorminese marble. For the internal work, red 
Taorminese marble, white Canura marble, and 
the white Melela stone from Syracuse were used, 
with tufa for the inlaid work. The floors and 
ceilings and the roof are of reinforced concrete; 
and over the salon an air-space was left between 
ceiling and roof. 


PITCHFORD HALL 


PITCHFORD HALL, the seat of Col. С. J. Cotes, 
is perhaps one of the most perfect examples of the 
half-timbered manor-houses which Shropshire can 
show. А disused stretch of the Roman Watling 
Street passes through the grounds, and 
the hall rises above the falls of the Row 
Brook, which performed the functions 
of a moat in earlier days. The house 
must have been an ancient one, since 
the little church of St. Michael which 
stands against the entrance courtyard 
dates certainly from the thirteenth 
century, and is perhaps much older. 
The name of Radulf de Pycheford can 
be traced as early as 1102, but the 
church was probably built by Ralph 
de Pichford (fl. 1211-1252). A fine 
effigy in solid oak commemorates Sir 
John de Pichford (1237-1285). 

Pitchford Hall is supposed to have 
been built by one of the members of 
the Ottley family, that lived here 
from 1473 to 1807, among whom was 
Sir Francis Ottley, the Governor of 
Shrewsbury for the king during the 
Civil War. It certainly dates from the 
early years of the sixteenth century at 
least. In the eighteenth century the 
beautiful open courtyard was bricked 
up and the old work was treated with 
scant respect, but all incongruity has 
since been carefully removed under the 
direction of the late Mr. George Devey 


and Mr. James Williams. The ac- 
companying photographs show the 


new stone garden walls and terraces 
arranged -by Messrs. Wratten and 
Godfrey, who have also just completed 
the repair of the church and the 
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HOUSE ON HARMER GREEN, WELWYN, HERTFORDSHIRE 
` RENOVATED AND ALTERED BY DUNN AND WATSON, ЕЕ.КЛ.В.А. 


HOUSE ON HARMER GREEN, WELWYN 


This house, built about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was occupied as a farmhouse 
until:1900. At that time it was in a state of dis- 
repair; the walls were badly cracked, floors out 
of level, windows rotten, etc. It was, in fact, a 
dangerous structure. Тһе 
surroundings had been 
equally neglected, and when 
the present owner bought 
the house and two acres of 
land he had to clear away 
all trace of what had at one 
time been used as a garden, 
and to construct an entirely 
new one; ditches, too, had 
to be filled in, hedges cleared 
away, and rough ground made 
level. A few old apple-trees 
remained, and these, with 
some sycamore, hazels, and 
elms, which were found in 
the hedgerows, formed the 
motive for a new arrange- 
ment devised by Messrs. 
Dunn & Watson, architects. 
In the house. comparatively 
nothing was done in the way 
of alterations to walls or 
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partitions, but such modern additions as marble 
chimneypieces of the Victorian era were cleared 
out, and decayed parts reconstructed or renewed. 
The brick crow-stepped gables are a feature of 
the house; these occur in опе or two old houses 
in Hertfordshire, though they are rarely seen in 
the South Country. 
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NOS. 57 & 58 LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS 


Mr. J. М. W. HALLEY, in his interesting article 
on the above house in the January number of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, was unable to 
assign a date to its erection ; fortunately, however, 
a contemporary writer incidentally fixes its date 
within a year or two. James Ralph іп his 
“Critical Review of the Publick Buildings in and 
about London and Westminster,” the first edi- 
tion of which was published in 1734, makes the 
following remarks (pp. 27, 28) on the buildings in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields which are worth quoting :— 

“From the terrass of Lincoln's Inn Gardens, 
we have a prospect of one of the largest squares in 
Europe; it was originally laid out by the masterly 
hand of Inigo Jones, and intended to have been 
built all in the same stile and taste; but by the 
miscarriage of this, and many other such noble 
designs, there is too much reason to believe that 
England will never be able to produce people of 
taste enough to be of the same mind, or unite 
their sentiments for the publick ornament and 
reputation. Several of the original houses still 
remain to be a reproach to the rest, and 1 wish 
the disadvantageous comparison had been a warn- 
ing to others to have avoided the like mistake. 

“The Duke of Ancaster’s house ¡Lindsay 
House: is built on the above-mentioned model of 
Inigo Jones, but so elevated, and improved, as to 
make it more suitable to the quality of the owner: 
there is great simplicity and beauty in the plan 
itself, as much harmony and proportion in the 
parts 'tis compos'd of, and the decorations are well 
fancied, and as well disposed. The architecture, 
which forms the entrance into the courtyard, is 
grand and noble, and as singular in its taste as 
happy in its effect. 

“Sorry I am that the house adjoining to this,? 
so lately rebuilt on the same design, is not like it 
in all particulars: the alterations which have 
been made in it are very far from improving it ; 
and what it has gained in height, it has lost in 
proportion, and what is added of decoration, is 
deviating from simplicity and beauty; the height 
of the roof is a blemish that the lowness of the 
wall and portal will hardly attone for. But, that 
the house suffers in itself, by these ill-judged 
refinements, is not all; it hurts the whole side of 
the square, which these two houses are properly 
the centre of, and, if they had been uniform and 
regular, would have justly appear'd an ornament 
to the whole; for 'tis my opinion that, in all 
squares, there should be a capital building, in the 
middle of each side, which should serve to fix the 
eye, and give the better air of magnificence to the 
prospect." 
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1 Nos. 57 and 58. 
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These remarks would fix the date of the building 
at about 1732-3, a date, I believe, earlier than has 
been generally accepted. It 15 not easy to decide 
who was its architect, but it might have been 
Gibbs, James, Ware, or Flitcroft; it is not likely 
to have been Kent, as the “Review” being 
dedicated to Lord Burlington, it is improbable 
that his protégé’s work would have been criticised 
so unfavourably. 

With regard to the later alterations to the 
house, there are in the Soane Museum plans 
of the four floors, an elevation dated 1802, and 
a view dated 1809. The which are 
undated, but appear to be of the same date as 
the elevation, show the house divided into two, 
the new party wall and other alterations being 
tinted as new work, and this may suggest that 
the division was made by Soane. 1 am, how- 
ever, inclined to think that this was not the case, 
as neither the new doorways nor doors are at 
all suggestive of his distinctive work; but in all 
probability he made some internal alterations for 
the Hon. Spencer Percival, and added the circular 
porch and iron balconies. The elevation dated 
1802 shows the house without any porch or 
balconies, whilst both are shown in the later 
perspective, and they are probably additions made 
subsequent to the division of the house, the porch 
having been added to mask the poverty of the 
design of the two small doorways. 

WALTER L. SPIERS. 
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«Referring to Nos. 57 and 58 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, a correspondent reminds us that these 
houses are said to be the original building to 
which Charles Dickens refers in “ bleak House " 
as the residence of Lawyer Tulkinghorn. They 
were acquired in 1909 by Messrs. Marks & Clerk, 
who removed the party wall and converted the 
building into one suite of offices. The alterations 
were carried out Бу Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., 
who exposed much of the original decoration of 
the house. On taking up the floors the pugging 
was found to consist of cockle shells. It would be 
interesting to know what special recommendation 
this material had for the purpose. 


— —— چ 


2 “Неге, in a large house, formerly a house of state, lives 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. It is let off in sets of chambers now; and in 
those shrunken fragments of its greatness, lawyers lie like 
maggots in nuts. But its roomy staircases, passages, and ante- 
chambers still remain; and even its painted ceilings, where 
Allegory, in Roman helmet and celestial linen, sprawls upon 
balustrades and pillars, flowers, clouds, and big-legged boys, 
and makes the head ache—as would seem to be Allegory's object 
always, more or less. Here, among his many boxes labelled 
with transcendent names, lives Mr. Tulkinghorn, when not 
speechlessly at home in country-houses where the great ones of 
the earth are bored to death. Here he is to-day, quiet at his 
table. An Oyster of the old school, whom nobody can open." 
(‘Bleak House," Chapter X.) 
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А RELIC OF OLD LONDON 


NOTHING is more extraordinary about London 
than the way in which neighbourhoods change from 


one generation to another. What was 
perhaps a most fashionable residential 
part of town in our grandfathers’ day 
may now be quite the reverse, its 
residential blocks being given over to 
the business man or the manufac- 
turer. The accompanying illustration 
of two old houses in Bartholomew 
Close (shortly -to be pulled down) 
offers a case in point. Originally no 
doubt they were built as private 
houses at a time when it was usual 
for a City merchant to live, if not over 
his work, at any rate near it. Archi- 
tecturally they are very interesting 
with their simple brick fronts and 
well-marked bays at first- and second- 
floor level carried up over those on 
the ground floor—the latter, most 
probably, having been used as shop- 
windows then as they are now. 

Many famous and interesting people 
have lived in the Close. Dr. Caius, 
physician, and founder of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was a resident here, 
and incidentally it is worth noting 
that he paid £4 a year rent for his 
house. Milton used the house of a 
friend in the Close as “а place of 
retirement and abscondence” from 
May to August 1660, until he ob- 
tained relief by the Act of Oblivion. 
Another resident was Hubert Le 
Sceur, who, whilst living in the Close, 
modelled his statue of Charles I at 
Charing Cross. Dr. Francis Anthony, 
the inventor of *“ Aurum Potabile," 
died in the Close in 1623. 

Ás a printing centre, Bartholomew 
Close has always been noted. Веп- 
jamin Franklin worked as a common 
printer at one of the old establish- 
ments on an edition of Wollaston's 
* Religion of Nature,” I725, and it 
is in Bartholomew Close that the 
City Press Works and the Royal 
General Dispensary—the oldest in the 
kingdom (founded 1770)—are to this 
day carried on. 

Of the two houses shown in the 
drawing by Mr. ]. Everett. Bownass, 
one is in the possession of a builder, 
who displays drain-pipes, etc.—signs 
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of his trade—picturesquely on the cornice over 
the shop. The other is an eating-house known 
as “The Little Wonder.” 
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OLD HOUSES IN BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE 
LRAWN BY J. EVERETT-BOWNASS 
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rit 


The 
„nich; for size and magnificence, compared su 


ably with many a famous royal palace both at 


QUENBY HALL, LEICESTERSHIRE 


King James that the Tudor style 
attained its zenith, nobles, states- 
men and wealthy mercers vying 
with one another in the erection 
of palatial edifices that should 
surpass anything of a similar 
character previously attempted. 
result was the creation of private dwellings 


home and abroad, as witness such structures as 
Burghley House by Stamford Town; Audley End, 
Essex; Hardwick Hall; Knole Park; and Long- 
ford Castle, Wilts. 

Prior to the reign of Elizabeth, mansions were 
usually only one story in height, and devoid of 
conveniences necessitated by the rapid improve- 
ment of social conditions; but with the advent of 
Queen Bess came a wave of building enthusiasm 
that afforded ample scope. for the architectural 
fancy of the day. To houses of this period preten- 
tious terraces were often added; bay windows of 
great size and beauty were usually introduced; 
the galleries and staircases were much enlarged, 
and formed a conspicuous feature of the interior ; 


QUENBY HALL: ENTRANCE FRONT 
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the Italian orders were largely in evidence ; and 
the exteriors of the porticoes and parapets were 
enriched with carved entablatures, columns, pilas- 
ters, figures, armorial bearings, and every form of 
device which the most fantastic imagination could 
conceive. Good examples of this type of English 
domestic architecture are Hatfield House, Blick- 
ling Hall, Temple Newsam, and Quenby Hall. 
Temple Newsam, Quenby, and Hatfield have 
much in common, the plan in each case being that 
of a quadrangle. Quenby more nearly resembles 
Hatfield in its brickwork with stone quoins, in its 
round-arched porch and the terrace upon which it 
stands—from which one can survey a vast stretch 
of rolling country; but in its many three-storied 
bays it follows very closely the arrangement of 
Temple Newsam, though in the latter case the 
lights are more numerous and the quoins are less 
clearly defined. The date of the building of 
Quenby Hall has been given as 1636; but as 1621 
appears in two different places оп the exterior, the 
latter date should be taken as the: correct one. 
The features are of the earlier period, not showing 
such advanced signs of the influence of the Renais- 
sance as does Temple Newsam, which was com- 
pleted in 1630. The porch of the latter is flanked’ 
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QUENBY. HALL 


Бу coupled Ionic pillars, above which appears a 
coat-of-arms enclosed in an oblong panel sur- 
mounted by a broken pediment and bust, which is 
topped by a great bay of Gothic design with Re- 
naissance frieze. Quenby lacks any such pillars, 
the panel over the doorway carrying the arms of 
the Ashbys is small, and the windows and mould- 
ings above are essentially Gothic in character, all 
of which, together with the lozenge enclosing an 
old clock, would seem to indicate a date earlier 
than 1630; so that there need be no hesitation in 
ascribing the porch at least to the year 1621 or 
thereabouts; and it is more than probable that 
the whole structure, with one or two unimportant 
exceptions, 1$ of the same date. 

Although until 1904,Quenby Hall was in posses- 
sion of the Ashby family for 800 years, nothing of 
a stirring nature seems ever to have occurred to 
mar the peaceful enjoyment of their noble inheri- 
tance, the owners having been satisfied apparently 
to play the róle of country gentlemen, with pos- 
sibly but one exception—that of the fourth George 
Ashby, who found a seat in Parliament in 1695 
and 1707 in the interests of Leicester. To another 
member of the family, one Shuckburgh Ashby, the 
building owes its excellent preservation, for we 
learn from an old chronicler that, finding the 
house internally but a pitiful wreck of 1ts former 
self, he at once set about the task of restoration 


THE HALL 
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and alteration, among the latter work being the 
throwing of the porch into the hall and the re- 
moval of the floor above the then existing hall, 
thus admitting an abundance of light through a 
double row. of windows, but imparting to the 


apartment a loftiness that served rather to detract 


from than to add to its dignity. Ву the introduc- 
tion of a floor the room above the hall has been 
reinstated, to the great gain in appearance of the 
lower chamber; but among the renovations carried 
out since Mrs. Edward Greaves became owner by 
purchase in 1904 it is doubtful if the replacement 
of the old hall fireplace by the present severely 
simple stone structure could rank as an improve- 
ment. Originally, on entering the hall one was 
confronted by an elaborately executed chimney- 
piece, illustrating well the curious, yet by no 
means unsightly, blending of native art with the 
Classic. Here the fluted Corinthian pilasters of 
the overmantel had the shaft ornamented with the 
vine pattern in relief, and rested upon plinths 
decorated in strapwork, which latter form of deco- 
ration was largely used in both the overmantel 
and the surround to the fireplace. The space be- 
tween the pilasters was occupied by a panel bear- 
ing a coat-of-arms surmounted by the Ouenby 
lion-head set about with a floral pattern in scroll- 
work, the whole being carved in alto relievo; while 
above, mythological beasts of terrifying aspect 
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the overmantel is formed of 


ramped within a frieze, in 
which also terminal male and 
female figures bore upon their 
heads the weight of a heavy 
entablature. Simpler, and 
more pleasing, is the chim- 
neypiece of the  Jacobean 
drawing-room, the pilasters, 
friezes, and panels of which 
are entirely of strapwork, while 
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twin shell niches divided апа 
flanked Бу pilasters having 
Corinthian capitals. This 
room also boasts some elabo- 
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by pilasters, affording ample 
testimony to the wonderful 
skill and excellent taste of 
the woodcarvers of the seven- 
teenth century ; there is, 
too, a rich plaster ceiling of 
geometric design, not as elab- 
orate as those at Blickling 
Hall, Norfolk, Canons Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, and Stock- 
ton House, Wiltshire, but of 
equal charm and elegance. 
Altogether, Quenby Hall is 
a delightful relic of Elizabethan 
days. In connection with it 
one may give an extract from 
the lectures on the homes of 
Queen  Elizabeth's courtiers 
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which Mr. ]. Alfred Gotch de- ae LEADING n GARDEN 


livered recently at University 

College. The lecturer said that the one thing to bear 
in mind is that the buildings of this period mark an 
era in house-planning. There was no longer need 
for special precautions against attack. There was 
a great desire for magnificence, for privacy, and 
for more light. The old’ type of plan, evolved 
from the less fortified manor-houses, was still 
further developed. Magnificence was obtained by 
symmetrical arrangement; by a vast extent of 
buildings placed round several courts; by a lavish 
use of gables and turrets, and ornamental chim- 
neys; by broad terraces, and wide flights of steps. 
Privacy was obtained by a great multiplicity of 
rooms, by increasing rooms on one side of the house, 
and the servants’ rooms on the other. More light 
was easily obtained by providing a multitude of 
windows; so many, indeed, that Bacon protested 
against them, saying that one could not tell ** where 
to become, to be out of the sun or cold”; and one 
well-known mansion of the time is often spoken of 
as “ Hardwick Hall, more glass than wall.” 
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Another quality which is often characteristic of 
houses of Elizabeth's and James's time is a pedantic 
quaintness. Sometimes it took the form of curious 
inscriptions, written or carved outside and inside 
of the house; sometimes it showed itself in the 
form of allegories, now difficult to decipher, and 
even more difficult to comprehend ; and sometimes 
it affected the very form of the buildings them- 
selves. The most remarkable examples of this 
peculiarity are to be found in two small build- 
ings erected by Sir Thomas Tresham. One of 
these is triangular in plan, and is emblematic 
throughout of the Trinity; the other is a Greek 
cross on plan, and sets forth the doctrine of 
the Passion. There is also that plan drawn. 
by John Thorpe, in the form of his initials, 
“1,T.” In the Thorpe collection of drawings are 
the plans of many of the best-known mansions of 
the time, as well as many plans entirely fanciful, 
and conceived in the quaint vein already referred 
to. There are triangular houses, and six-sided: 
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houses, and squares, and crosses in circles, and 
many other curious devices. 

In Elizabeth's days there were certain simple 
arrangements which occurred in every house, large 
and small—certain features of the plan which are 
characteristic of the age. There was the great 
hall, no longer the sleeping-place for the whole 
family, but still the common ground on which the 
family and servants met, and it generally both 
divides and connects the family rooms and those 
occupied by the servants. At one end of the hall 
1s the screen, forming an entrance passage, on the 
other side of which are the buttery, and the 
passage leading to the kitchens and servants’ 
offices. At the end of the hall, opposite to the 
screen, 1s the dais, where the master would dine in 
state, and from this end of the hall the family 
apartments could be reached, as well as the main 
staircase to the upper floor, where the great cham- 
ber was situated, and also that feature peculiar to 
the times, the long gallery. 

In the large houses, where the owner sometimes 
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received the Queen on one of her stately pro- 
gresses, and whither frequently came noblemen 
with large retinues, the rooms were formed in 
groups communicating with each other, so that 
each nobleman could have a suite of apartments 
to himself. These were frequently arranged round 
a courtyard, so that, although the occupants often 
had to passinto the open air in order to get to the 
rooms in common use, such as the hall, the great 
chamber, and the gallery, yet they were also able 
to follow their own devices without let or hindrance, 
and to go in and out without observation, and 
without disturbing other guests. This arrange- 
ment exists down to the present day in many of 
the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, which, in- 
deed, were planned on much the same lines as the 
large houses of the time. 

One thing that makes itself felt in investigating 
these houses is that they were built for the 
descendants of the builder. This fact is pro- 
claimed at every turn. The family arms аге 
always conspicuous, the family badge occurs by 
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way of ornament in all sorts of places—in the 
parapets, in the finials, on the gate-piers, in the 
ironwork, in the glass, over the fireplace, in the 
plaster ceilings and the wood panelling, on the stair 
newels, and even in the very escutcheons of the 
keyholes. 

The house, too, was the centre of a large, 
symmetrically-arranged area, being. linked to the 
garden by definite, obvious, artificial means—by 
stone terraces and flights of steps, by walls treated 
in an architectural fashion, by quaint garden 
houses, and by a formal but stately disposition of 
the grounds. In the gardens, the walls, statues, 
and fountains made an easy transition to the 
clipped trees, which, in their turn, led the eye 
gradually.to the trees of the park outside. 

With regard to the interior decoration of Eliza- 
bethan houses, it may be noted that by this time 
people had more leisure, and more inclination to 


‚consider the amenities of life, and they had more 


means with which to gratify their inclinations. 
As on the outside, so on the inside of the houses, 
stateliness and display were the ruling factors in 
their treatment. 

Sir Christopher Hatton, who is said to have 
danced his way into Elizabeth's good graces, built 
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the splendid palace of Holdenby, in-Northampton- 
shire, in the years bordering on, and prior to, 1580. 

Lord Burghley, who visited this house, has left 
an interesting record of his impressions in a letter 
to Sir Christopher Hatton. Hedescribes the house 
as one of great magnificence, and ‘‘ found no one 
thing ofgreater grace than the stately ascent from 
your hall to your great chamber.” 

Unfortunately this particular house of Holdenby 
has practically disappeared ; but though we can no 
longer see the stately ascent from the hall to the 
great chamber, nor those other chambers that 
were so large and lightsome, we can see something 
of the same sort preserved in other fine, though 
not such vast houses. o 

The great hall—the direct descendant of the 
ancient halls, which were at one time the rooms in 
which the whole household lived and slept—was 
still the principal living-room ; it was still entered 
from a passage through a screen; and from the 
loft above the screen the minstrels’ notes, we may 
believe, still occasionally sounded. The loft rose, in 
many cases, from the floor to the roof, thus cutting 
off communication from one side of the house to 
the other on the upper floor. The screen through 
which it was entered was elaborately carved, and 
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adorned with fantastic fretwork, with heraldic 
shields, with all manner of fruit, foliage, and other 
ornament. The open roof was half hidden in the 
gloom, but the smoke no longer rose from a central 
hearth to eddy among its timbers; for in one of 
the side walls was a huge fireplace, large enough 
to hold a tree-trunk, and surrounded by a chimney- 
piece, which, in its turn, was fantastically carved, 
and bore, as its principal ornament, the arms of 
the owner. At the further end of the hall was 
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ОКЕОКО High Street is one 
of those curious old weather- 
beaten places made up of a 
perfect patchwork of buildings 
that overhang and bulge out 
and lean back, yet remain 
standing nevertheless; it ex- 
tends, moreover, up a con- 
siderable hill, which tends still more to make the 
buildings look as if they wanted quietly to lean over 
and gradually fall. Although other materials are 
used, the bulk of the building here, as elsewhere 
through the Cotswolds, is stone for the walls and 
stone slates for the roof. And it is curious to notice 
how, with this fine material, and great vernacular 
skill in handling it, the slow changes in style are 
wrought; for the High Street is a complete epitome 
of styles, and shows in a quiet homely way their 
various aspects from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries; while the church at the foot of the hill 
contains specimens of most of the Gothic periods, 
besides housing one of the most lovely of Early 
Renaissance tombs, to wit, the Tanfield, with its 
alabaster and marble architecture, its delicate 
coloured armorial bearings, its dainty fanciful 
ornaments and fine sculptured effigies. The whole 
tomb is covered with a canopy, supported on six 
arches borne up on pillars, under which rest two 
reclining figures. At each end there is a kneeling 
figure about the size of a child. Still smaller 
figures are carried on corbels in the spandrels of 
the arches. The space between the reclining 
figures is open, and sculptured like a charnel- 
chamber—a memento mori—so dearly beloved by 
the imagination of the first Renaissance. 

The architecture chosen for delineation in the 
present instance 15, however, more ordinary, if 
more useful. The bay and oriel windows both 
jut out into the High Street. A good deal of 
ingenuity is used in planning the former; the deep 
splays which give more daylight to the side-lights, 
without much projection to the bay, are at least a 
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still the dais, on which the heads of the household 
took their meals, just as up to the present time 
the heads of a college take theirs. 

The walls of Elizabethan great houses were 
usually covered with wood panelling, but some- 
times with tapestry. At this period the panels 
were usually plain, but were sometimes inlaid 
with wood in delicate patterns. Іп later years the 
panels were arched, and at the sides imitation 
pilasters were introduced. 
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curious device. No inward splay is employed on 
the upper floor, so that the window appears nar- 
rower at the top. The effect of the whole is 
extremely interesting. Not less effective is the 
design of the oriel window. Rough usage and 
time have deprived both of them of the original 
glazing and robbed them ofa great deal of their 
proper interest, but the main forms are intact and 
are worthy of studv. 

The doorway with its heavy stone hood carved 
like a shell is much later in date than the windows. 
It forms a side entrance to “The Great House," 
published in ** The Later Renaissance " by Messrs. 
Belcher and Macartney, p.75. Theshelltvpe of hood 
is of course comparatively common, but it is interest- 
ing to note the local characteristics which different 
materials give to it. The usual material is wood 
and plaster. А fine example of this kind from 
Bocking High Street has already been published 
in these pages, and is a sufficient contrast to the 
present example, which is heavy, as suits its 
material, and whose carving has been touched Бу 
the more vigorous hand of a lapidary. 

At the foot of Burford High Street runs a small 
stream with a bridge spanning it; beyond, the 
road meanders quickly out of sight on one hand. 
On the other are sloping meadows which stretch 
upward to a large group of farm buildings and an 
almshouse. The summer-house shown by the 
accompanying photograph and drawings forms part 
of this group of buildings. It has been allowed to 
fall into disrepair. The steps are entirely demo- 
lished, and the glazing and floor have gone, but the 
shell and the roof remain. The proportions of 
the little building are, however, scarcely altered. 
Attention is directed to the extremely high pitch 
of the roof, with its stone copestone and vane. 
The stone details of windows and quoins are 
extremely good, and the masonry is beautiful, as 
indeed is all the stonework in this part of the 
country, testifying to the skill of the old masons. 
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MR. LEVER'S COLLECTION OF FURNITURE—I 


«EAR. W. H. LEVER, M.P., in 
his residence at Hampstead, 
possesses a collection of furni- 
ture which 1s of rare interest. 
By courtesy of the owner a 
series of photographs of some 
of the best specimens has 
been taken for THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW, four of which are here re- 
produced as a first instalment. In connection 
with them the following particulars are given :— 
The satinwood and inlaid commode, illustrated 
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SATINWOOD AND INLAID COMMODE, ADAM PERIOD 


on this page, is elliptical in plan. It is decorated 
in the Adam style, and is an exquisite example of 
English cabinet work of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The work being in inlay, the 
various colours display the elaborate details to 
the best advantage. Examples of this description 
are very rare. 

The walnut armchair of Charles II period shown 
by the photograph on the next page represents 
the highly decorative style of chair in use after the 
Restoration. The spiral turning in the back- 
supports reminds one of the earlier Tudor chairs, 
in which the seats and backs were mostly caned. 
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This style of chair was also finished in a similar 
way, as well as being upholstered ; when the latter, 
the covering was usually of needlework tapestry. 
The crown which appears in three places on 
the back is suggestive of the Restoration of the 
Monarchy. Mr. Lever's collection contains several 
complete sets of chairs of this period, all excep- 
tionally fine examples. 

The walnut small chair of the berod of William 
and Mary coincides with the introduction into 
England of Dutch furniture and Dutch ideas of 
decoration. The cabriole leg with its hoof-shaped 
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foot, used in this model, is borrowed from the 
French. The front of the seat drops in a curved 
form and unites with the legs in a decorative 
manner. Back legs in most chairs of this form 
are scrolled and finished square at the base, as in 
the above. The back, elaborately shaped, is fitted 
with a splat that is perforated and richly carved. 
The seat is upholstered and covered in needle- 
work tapestry. There is а set of chairs in 
Hampton Court Palace having underframing of 
a similar character, in which the needlework 
covering is reputed to have been made by 
Queen Mary and her ladies in waiting. In 
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Mr. Lever's collection is the complete set of these 
chairs. 

The carved walnut settee shown on the opposite 
page is similar in treatment to the day-beds of the 
period, of which several very fine specimens are 
included in Mr. Lever's collection. It is typical 
of the period of Charles II, retaining details of 
earler work in the shape of spiral turning and 
caning. This settee represents a time when 
luxury and comfort in furniture were considered 
a necessity. Loose cushions covered in rich 
materials were used in connection with it. 

The oak side table shown on page то8 is ап 
example of decorated Jacobean furniture. The 


` coarse treatment found in the earlier oakwork 1s 


entirely absent here, the details being finely 
executed. The favourite method of arranging 
small panels in the fronts of drawers and 
other surfaces, irrespective of the construction, 
has been adopted in this example with excel- 
lent effect. The carved bead which surrounds 
each panel is very effective, while the pilasters 
have emblems of various designs. The appear- 


SMALL CHAIR OF THE PERIOD 


ance of this side table, now that age has added 
tone and colour, is extremely rich. 

Considerable care is necessary in the accurate 
classification of furniture. Mr. Edwin Foley gives 
concise injunctions with respect to this matter in 
“The Book of Decorative Furniture” (a work, 
complete in seventeen parts, which has already 
been noticed in the REVIEW). The furniture in 
vogue from 1603 to 1688 should be described as 
Jacobean,. if made during the reigns of James І 
and Charles 1; as Commonwealth or Cromwellian, 
if of the days of the Lord Protector; and as 
Carolean or Charles II, if of this later period. 

The characteristics of the furniture of these 
three periods аге strangely diversified. The 
upholstered chair of Jacobean days bears not the 
remotest resemblance to a leathern Commonwealth 


chair, and the inlaid cupboard of Charles II's times 


has no likeness to the typical Cromwellian cup- 
board. 

The merging of the Elizabethan style into the 
early Stuart was so gradual that for many years 
after the advent of Inigo Jones the old style was 
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OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


OF CHARLES THE SECOND 
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CARVED WALNUT SETTEE OF THE CHARLES П PERIOD 


practised without any considerable alterations. 
The Stuart period is singularly rich in picturesque 
and rapidly-developing woodwork design. 
Towards the end of the reign ot Charles II, oak, 
in consequence of its scarcity, was largely super- 
seded by walnut. А large quantity of furniture in 
this wood was imported from Holland, where it 
had been much in use during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. The chair-work of the 
barocco Style, characterised by the introduction 
of contrasted curves, lent itself readily to the use 
of walnut, which 1s tougher across, the grain, and 
is more easily worked than oak. Although until 


the reign of William and Mary frames of sofas and ` 


chairs were probably more frequently made in oak 
or soft wood, the real commencement of the adop- 
tion of walnut was in the days of Charles II, the 
principal pieces being usually “‘faced”’ with English 
walnut. (It is interesting to note that no sets of 
chairs appear to have been made in England until 
the end of Elizabeth's reign.) 

Though throughout Stuart days chairs were 
made with solid wood-panelled backs of the late 
Elizabethan pattern, chair-backs, onward from 
the Restoration, became more open, and pierced 
wooden scroll-work was ordinarily used as a frame 
for cane and for perforated ''slats." Carolean 
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chairs arealmost invariably high-backed, with spiral 
or spindle-turned posts, and with carved scroll- 
work. The under-rails connecting the front legs 
were also carved and scrolled. 

Dutch influence is very pronounced in the furni- 
ture of the period of William and Mary, the 
straight constructional forms which had hitherto 
been characteristic of English furniture rapidly 
becoming displaced by the  ogee-curved and 
bulbous lines typical of Holland's contemporary 
styles. In addition to the French craftsmen 
who crossed over at the  revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, so many Flemish work- 
men were imported by the reigning monarchs 
that a piece of William. and Mary furniture 
may either be the work of a Dutch craftsman 
working at home or in England, or of English- 
men influenced by Batavian patterns. Тһе 
craftsmanship of English furniture from the times 
of William and Mary, reinforced by the imported 
Dutch and refugee French workmen, 1$ little, if at 
all, inferior to the best work of the Continent. 

With the conclusion of the seventeenth century 
is reached the termination of that period when 
English woodwork was coarse in comparison with 
the productions of Italy, France, and other Conti- 
nental nations. 
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ТНЕ COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


AND) EN, HE toll which the centuries as 
) they pass levy upon the sur- 
viving works of the earlier 
builders, and the especially 
| heavy loss which London 
W aiai и sustained through the Great 
SAS Fire of 1666, have together 

left us a comparatively small 
amount of at which can be dated back 
to the mediaeval or the Early Renaissance period. 
We find, therefore, that the bulk of our Survey 
work is required for houses that were built in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century or in the 
first three quarters of the eighteenth. Of these 
there is indeed no lack, and the student of the 
architecture of Queen Anne and of the Georges 
will scarcely find a richer field for his labours than 
in London and the neighbourhood immediately 
adjacent. Despite the fact, however, that the 
most prominent tendency of modern design has 
been to imitate the forms and methods of the Later 
Renaissance, and to emulate the types of planning 
which are specially characteristic of this period, 
there are some signs that the consistent reticence of 
design is apt to discourage the continued applica- 
tion of the recording architect's best powers. It 
is not necessary, however, to remind those who are 
really in love with the ideals of the early eighteenth 
century that some new interpretation of the quiet 
and sane proportions of the Georgian designers 
can be discovered in every new example, and will 
be found worthy of careful measurement and 
record. Perhaps the fact that there is a super- 
ficial resemblance between all the work, and that 
the differences are more subtle than apparent, 
makes a greater demand upon the skill of the 
draughtsman. The unrestrained imagination of 
the Jacobean joiner and carver may provide a 
larger variety of subjects for the pencil, but the 
schemes of later design and decoration are no less 
valuable, and perhaps are more instructive. The 
exteriors of the Georgian house have always a 
certain grouping of their regular features that is 
not easy to imitate, and the interiors, with their 
finely-moulded cornices and beautifully-arranged 
panels, are the work of теп who thought out 
their problems and overcame every difficulty and 
obstacle that came in the way of their methods 
of design. The broad staircase and the panelled 
room form the great contribution which the 
Georgian period made to the art of English 
domestic architecture, and the latter cannot be 
rivalled in its excellent qualities of simplicity and 
repose. Even the least ambitious of these rooms, 
such as that at Brent House, indicated by the view 
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on this page, give a feeling of dignity and brightness 
to the house, and never compete with the furniture 
and pictures which they show off to such advan- 
tage. Many a street in London still possesses 


` these broad panels behind the quiet brick fronts of 


its houses, and one wonders what could have 
banished so cleanly and durable a material as the 
old-fashioned wainscot in favour of the ephemeral 
wall-paper and fading distemper. 

It may interest our members to know that in 
the United States of America, where practically 
all the national antiquities are of the period above 
mentioned, there is а growing desire to record 
every detail of the old work that has survived. 
We understand from Mr. G. H. Chettle, who has 
but recently returned from a visit to the United 
States, that in Philadelphia (whose Free Library 
is, by the way, a subscriber to our Survey publica- 
tions) there is already a movement to start a 
society similar to our own, and on the lines set 
forth in our own declaration of aim. The Georgian 
period in the United States allowed a somewhat 
greater freedom in design than is generally met 
with in England, and it has many features of 
particular interest. 


WALTER H. GODFREY. 


CHIMNEYPIECE AND PANELLING, 
BRENT HOUSE, BRENTFORD 
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THE GREEK IONIC CAPITAL 
BY H. BINGHAM CARRE 


N searching out the real meaning 
of any architectural form we 
are inevitably led to speculate 
upon its origin, and in many 
cases we area little too ready 
to admit that its first designer 
must have been so poor an 
architect as to draw no in- 

spiration from the construction with which he 
had to deal, grafting upon it instead some alry, 
irrelevant fancy. Such is the kind of idea that 
has been formed time and again of the derivation 
of the Greek Ionic capital, from that of Vitruvius, 
who quaintly describes it as having originated in 
an imitation of the curled ringlets of Greek 
matrons, to the most recent surmise that its 
volutes were borrowed from the spirals of gold- 
smith's work. The truth with regard to this 
capital is probably far more wonderful than these 
suggestions, not one of which accounts for the 
fact that in no single instance are the volutes 
turned—as we should now say-—‘‘ upside down," 
nor has a successful attempt ever been made to 
reverse what a fuller investigation seems to show 
to be the actual order of Nature in its design. 

It is the constant claim of all true architects 
that they are artists in the fullest sense of the 
word ; not indeed as being imitators of Nature's 
forms, but as acting upon her suggestions and 
closely following her methods. To vindicate 
this claim with regard to the first concep- 
tion of the Greek Ionic capital, both in function 
and in design, and to show that it was not, as 
Ruskin would have it, “ап exceedingly base inven- 
tion ”—evidently implying by this expression that 
it had no sort of connexion with Nature—it is not 
sufficient to point out how frequently the single 
spiral occurs in Nature; we must find some cor- 
responding doubly-voluted natural form to which 
this capital, as a whole, bears an inherent resem- 
blance if we are to furnish an adequate disproof 
of Ruskin's assertion and a real justjfication of 
the Greek designers, who usually, by his own 
admission, invested their work with such depth of 
significance. 

The same author has also laid stress upon the 
importance to be attached to everything in Nature 
that bears witness to the passage of some force: 
in water, in mud, and even in the stony rock, 
every line or indication has its value, and the 
drawing of the ripples which form about the 
breast of a wild duck serves to show whether 
the artist observes Nature truly or not. Here, 
then, Ruskin gives us a valuable hint that the most 
ephemeral of natural forms have their claim upon 
the attention of the architect no less than those 
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which are graven in the rock itself—a clue to the 
unravelling of many an architectural mystery ; 
for water in motion affords the readiest means of 
studying the action of forces and of acquiring 
power to express them : hence, if we should chance 
to come across some transient image writ in water, 
however quickly it vanish after appearing, we 
may establish for the shaping of this form or that 
in architecture which resembles it the sublimest 
of all precedents— Nature's—as he himself did 
for the wave-scroll. Now it so happens that the 
form of the Ionic capital may be traced in water 
more clearly, perhaps, than in anything else. 

Whoever stands upon a bridge or a high bank 
overhanging a smooth stream, and watches a boat 
propelled by oars pass just beneath, sees—though 
he may not perceive—this very form drawn upon 
the surface of the water at every stroke. Each 
time the blade of the oar dips into the water, and 
the rower leans hard back in his seat, a small 
portion of the volume of water is violently dis- 
placed by the force he exerts at the other end 
of that lever, and the force thus transmitted, 
expanding and dying away as it goes, is sent 
travelling through the larger body of water in the 
shape of two little swirling eddies, spiral in form, 
joined by a bow-shaped wave. 

Thus in one sense Ruskin's impeachment of 
Greek design with regard to this capital is shown 
to be calumnious ; but it can only be considered 
as half-refuted, for no Greek would have accepted 
as good architectural treatment a mere superficial 
rendering of any natural form (however beautiful 
in itself) upon a structural feature, unless beneath 
the outward likeness lay an intrinsic and apposite 
similitude fitting it for adaptation to its proposed 
position. It remains therefore to show that this 
deeper significance of aptitude does exist. 

At first sight, indeed, it may seem that the claim 
for this inward resemblance rests upon a basis un- 
stable as water itself—for how can the figure 
formed upon the surface of a quiescent body of 
water by a sudden impulsion being given to a 
portion of it be held to have any real connexion 
with the design of a carved capital surmounting 
a marble column? If, indeed, we accept the 
ordinary builder's idea of a column as merely a 
solid cylindrical block of stone (or a cylindriform 
mass composed of several blocks shaped like mill- 
stones) set bolt upright, and perfectlv inert in 
itself, made to transmit some dead-weight burden 
to the dull earth, we shall certainly see in this 
image in the water nothing more than an acci- 
dental coincidence. But, sound as the builder’s 
notion is for him, the architect's should transcend 
it altogether if his work is to have expression. 
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Does not Ruskin speak somewhere of the life and 
motion seen by the artist in numbers of things, 
while “your dunce thinks they are all standing 
still”? Modern science has recovered for the 
architect—and it is one of the great lessons that 
it has to teach him—a clear conception of the 
existence within every substance of latent forces 
ready to be called into play immediately it is 
acted upon by other forces from without; and 
since it is one of his aims to give expression to 
that vis inertiae of materials through which they 
resist the various pressures that are put upon 
them, the evident corollary of this is that he 
should observe the working of cognate natural 
forces producing like effects to those which he 
desires to represent, and, as it were, crystallise 
into permanence their passing results before they 
have ceased to act. Without the horror of the 
Medusa's head, nothing is more necessary in his 
art than this Perseus-like power of turning living 
things to stone in order to impart vitality to his 
design; this it is for him to hold the mirror up to 
Nature. 

Pent within the column, then, is a continuous 
stream of forces by which its load is steadily 
upborne: it is no trickling rivulet, but a mighty 
fountain. To render these forces of reaction 
visible, as it were, by means of appropriate 
mouldings or carved ornament is the privilege and 
duty of the architect, and it is his pleasure to 
take the greatest pains to render these outward 
forms as expressive as he can, and at the same 
time to endow them with beauty. Such has been 
throughout the history of his art the basis of 
logical design, of which the Greeks were ad- 
mittedly the supreme exponents, and in this in- 
stance, as in the case of their other orders, it 
would seem that the function of the capital was 
the chief factor in determining its ultimate shape. 

By striating the surface of the shaft with 
vertical flutes they discovered to the eye the 
uplifting forces within the column; proceeding, 
they sought to mark the sudden culmination of 
this hidden energy at the summit, where it meets 
with and is repelled by the same first cause—the 
overbearing weight of the entablature, which 
roused it into action. There where the last effort 
of the insurgent forces is spent, and they are 
finally quelled so that they cease to rise, a change 
must obviously take place in the shape of the 
column if its design as a whole is to be brought to 
a logical conclusion. Hence, apart from any 
structural need, the aesthetic necessity of the 
capital. 

This necessity is not so great in an arcuated 
system of architecture as in a trabeated ; still, the 
use of the capital as an intermediary support 
between the shaft of a column or pier and its 
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superincumbent load is all but universal, and its 
being discarded during the Later Gothic period in 
France and other countries was due to an exces- 
sive straining after lofty proportions, with which 
not even the slender wreath of carving to which it 
had been previously reduced, and which was so 
much needed for balance in the general effect, 
was allowed to interfere. То the Greek mind 
especially did the flat unyielding opposition of 
the architrave to all this upward striving, even 
more perhaps than the imperative necessity of 
interposing something between the tapering cylin- 
der of the shaft and the rigid straightness of the 
stone beams above, seem to call for the strongest 
possible evidence of its nature, if not indeed to 
demand an actual confirmation of its very exist- 
ence previously to its being thwarted and annulled. 
The outcome of the unequal conflict between the 
two, therefore, found expression at their hands in 
one of three ways, according to the character with 
which it was desired to invest the column: in the 
most strenuous, concentration of energy in a last 
unending effort; in one less combative but not 
less dignified, energy beaten back and evermore 
returning upon itself; in a third mode, the gentlest 
of solutions compatible with strength, energy 
expanding and becoming diffused, shooting out 
in various petrifying forms of growth. 

The architectural presentment of these three 
types occupied the Greeks incessantly for genera- 
tions ; and in the mature examples of their orders 
we have a complete manifestation of their genius 
for embodying vital qualities in design. In the 
Doric order the capital becomes a summary of 
compacted energy; the masculine vigorous ex- 
pression of its column as a whole is that of a 
giant limb upholding with ease what upon any 
other would appear a crushing load, but one 
which does not seem even to approach the limit 
of its strength. Movement arrested is the domi- 
nant idea in the Ionic; its curling lines are 
emblematic of the recoil of reverberated motion. 
And, lastly, the flowers, leaves, and tendrils of the 
Corinthian clothe its graceful spreading form with 
crisp and delicate foliage typical of numberless 
fashions of growth. While differing thus in cha- 
racter, the sense of tectonic purpose is perfectly 
conveyed in each; these capitals are for all time : 
* on ne préte qu'aux riches," therefore, in attri- 
buting to the consummate artists who produced 
them a wealth of observation such as can be read 
into the work of designers of no other era, since 
it 1$ evident that Бу none were the Greeks excelled 
as painstaking students of Nature. The inference 
is plain: to deny that the double water-scroll 
came within the scope of their research is to do 
them a grave injustice; while, bearing in mind 
the re-discovery of modern science alluded to 
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before, it requires no great amount of architec- 
tural insight to trace the real and intimate con- 
nection between the marble capital and its liquid 
prototype; the impulsion in the water, moving 
continuously in one direction, answers to the 
fountain of reacting forces within the shaft of 
the column; the constant passive resistance of 
the larger body of water stands for the weight 
of the entablature; the result of the struggle 
between the two forms an exact counterpart to 
the capital: what more perfect model could the 
Greeks desire than this? They had elected to 
typify movement in this member, and to achieve 
the expression of this motif was a purpose from 
which through many decades they never swerved ; 
hence, whatever in Nature implied the presence 
of transitive energy attracted their attention as 
being a possible source of plenary inspiration in 
design. Here in the water they saw portrayed, 
as bv a living reflection, the very idea which pos- 
sessed them and which they were striving to put 
into shape; they had only to seize upon it ere it 
disappeared and render it immutable in their art 
in order to achieve their aim. That they did so 
may reasonably be held to have been proved, as 
is now also—in spite of Ruskin’s dictum—the 
inherent as well as the superficial likeness of the 
Ionic capital to one of Nature's forms. 


NEW BOOKS 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HOUSE 


Books dealing with building construction too 
often represent much dry-as-dust compilation—so 
much so that they are deprived of half their value 
and are only consulted desultorily and with little 
satisfaction; for the practical point, to find a 
solution of which was the incentive to open a dull 
book, eludes the closest and most critical search. 
Mr. Gourlay, during his long career as Professor 
in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, has long felt the inadequacy of the exist- 
ing text-books on this subject, and has hit on an 
interesting and rational way of presenting it. It 
may be that everv point in building construction 
has not been touched—it has not been the author's 
desire to dissipate his efforts—but most points that 
arise in the practice of the ordinary run of architec- 
ture are dealt with. After all, house building is 
what most of us find to do; unless we be the 
fortunate ones of the earth who get great buildings. 
Professor Gourlav has drawn with great skill and 
precision some fortv plates depicting a country 
house with motor-house or chauffeur's lodge in all 
its parts. The whole minutiae of construction is 
shown, and in a way that must prove extremely 
helpful to young architects. These plates, indeed, 
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may also serve as models of working drawings. 
They are not so elaborate as American ones, but 
they are far more legible, which is a great point 
in their favour. The author has as far as possible 
made the plates self-explanatory by means of notes 
and figures printed on the drawings, as one would 
do in practice. But he has also printed additional 
matter dealing with the more noteworthy points 
in each plate and in the construction of a house. 


“The Construction of a House” Ву Charles Gourlay, 
B.Sc. (Glasgow University, AN. LI.B.A., Architect. Lon- 
don: В. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. Price 65. ‘in 
portfolio), and 6s. 6d. bound. 


NORFOLK CHURCHES 


THE abundance of guide-books of pronounced 
architectural-cum-archeeological type is probably 
a proof rather of the greatlv increased facilities for 
their production than of апу marked advance of 
taste in these directions. Hardlv a generation 
ago the теге cost of production of books of this 
character rendered them ten times more costly, 
and therefore much more scarce. The difficulties 
of procuring and producing the ıllustrations were 
infinitely greater. It was necessary to employ а 
draughtsman, who naturally demanded a large fee 
for a drawing that occupied many hours of his 
valuable time. and when he had finished it the 
delay and expense of getting it engraved had to be 
faced. To-day the camera and the photo-mechani- 
cal process of engraving enable the perhaps too 
facile and comparatively cheap multiplication of 
illustrations, with the result that the manufacture 
of topographical manuals is in some danger of 
being overdone. 

The series of ** County Churches” which the 
Rev. J. Charles Cox is editing for Messrs. George 
Allen & Sons, who are publishing them at half a 
crown a volume (the two volumes on Norfolk, how- 
ever, being three shillings each, because of the 
exceptional number of churches that claim atten- 
tion), cannot be reckoned among the superfluities 
in this kind. They are, in fact, in every way 
exceedingly well done, especially in the matter of 
illustrations, the subjects of which are usually 
chosen with nice discrimination. 

The two volumes on the churches of Norfolk 
have been written by the editor himself, and his 
weight of learning as one of our most experienced 
ecclesiastical archeologists has not given him a 
heavy hand; though possibly his compositors 
might stint at this statement, for the first volume 
includes a formidable list of errata, which the 
author explains by the statement that the book 
was passed for press while he was away from home, 
but which, nevertheless, suggests that “he doth a 
horrid fist hold out.” 
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"HOMEWOOD," KNEBWORTH: SOUTH-EAST FRONT 
Е. L. LUTYENS, Е.К.Т.В.А. ARCHITECT 
From ‘Small Country Houses of To-Day" 


Of course the mysterious round towers of the 
county are mentioned. Dr. Cox gives a list of 
them. There are about one hundred and thirty, 
and, having visited two-thirds of them, he 1$ con- 
vinced that a fair number are of ninth, tenth, or 
eleventh-century construction, and that the large 
majority are Norman. They are of flints, sea- 
pebbles, and sometimes of rubble, held together 
with abundance of mortar. They are without 
staircases, and the author assumes that their 
shape is due to the absence of block stone from 
the district, and the consequent difficulty or im- 
possibility of obtaining stone quoins for angles. 

Apart from the circular towers, there is a fair 
amount of Saxon or pre-Norman work in Norfolk 
churches, as at West Barsham, Coltishall, Cringle- 
ford, Framingham Pigot, Houghton-on-the-Hill, 
South Lopham, Witton, Great Dunham, and 
elsewhere, while important Norman work occurs 
at Attleborough, Burnham Overy, Gillingham, 
Gressenhall, Melton Constable, South Lopham, 
Wymondham, Binham, Walsoken, etc., and the 
author is able to give quite long lists of Norman 
doorways, old lecterns, screens, and fonts, Norfolk 
being, it is duly noted, “ pre-eminently the county 
of remarkable and beautiful fonts of each of the 
recognised architectural periods.” 

Dr. Cox's introduction is extremely interesting, 
and into its forty-nine pages there is compressed 
a surprising amount of information. **Much in 
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little,” in fact, characterises the volumes through- 
out. The value of such condensation is twofold : 
it restricts the books to the handy size that a 
guide-book should never exceed, if it is to fulfil its 
chief purpose as the traveller's companion; and it 
dispenses with the verbiage which is so irritating 
when the visitor to a building is in search of facts. 
Very convenient, also, is the arrangement of the 
churches in alphabetical order under their respec- 
tive deaneries. Altogether—in matter, format, 
arrangement, treatment, and price—the series 
should meet with the hearty approval of all 
students of church architecture. 

^ County Churches, Norjolk.” By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. In two volumes. Vol. Г, Northern Division; 


Vol. II, Southern Division. London: George Allen Es 
Sons, Ruskin House. Foolscap 8vo. Price 35. each nel. 


MODERN COUNTRY HOUSES 


MR. LAWRENCE WEAVER has done for the 
criticism of modern domestic architecture what 
Mr. Lewis Hind has done for art criticism in 
general; that is to say, with the aid of a facile 
pen and an abundant store of literary relish, he 
has made an attractive thing of it. We are thus 
able to read with close interest his detailed de- 
scription of a house by Mr. Lutyens, Mr. Brierley, 
Mr. Lorimer, Mr. Dawber, or some other archi- 
tect whose ability is outstanding. Yet even the 
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unprofessional reader will perceive that Mr. Weaver 
rarely has more than a few threads to go upon, 
and itis all the more interesting—even fascinating 
—to see how he fills these out with other things 
pertinent to his subject. Thus, almost impercep- 
tibly, he leads us from the Domesday Book to the 
proper placing of a kitchener, from sham half- 
timber work to St. Francis and the birds. He 
does this successively in ‘“ Small Country Houses 
of To-day,” which, originally published in the 
pages of Country Life, is now issued, revised, 
in volume form; and if, in reading it as a volume, 
we become conscious of a certain repetition which 
was not noticeable when the articles were perused 
at weekly intervals, it is because of the very limi- 
tations of the subject ; indeed, one is the more sur- 
‘prised at the nimbleness with which Mr. Weaver 
goes over his ground ever with some fresh, т- 
dividual, attractiveness. 

The volume is profusely illustrated from special 
photographs, and though produced primarily with 
the aim of reaching an educated public, is of equal 
interest to the architect in practice. Меайу fifty 
houses are dealt with, among them being “ Home- 
wood," by Mr. Lutyens, of which a view is given 
on the preceding page. As Mr. Weaver points 
out, this garden-front of a Hertfordshire house is 
a brilliant example of design, combining such dis- 
similar features as Ionic pilasters and the roofs 
and gables of farmhouse tradition: “ Like so much 
that Mr. Lutyens does, it was an experiment that 
few would have dared to make, and fewer brought 
to satisfactory achievement. . . . It was precisely 
this readiness to use all elements that made Sedding 
so successful with Holy Trinity Church, Sloane 
Street, and it appears to be in the same spirit 
that Mr. Lutyens applies a Greek order to the 
front of a vernacular English cottage, and achieves 
a certain success. In his later work he has 
played on the same string in a more assured 
fashion, but never in a more winning way than at 
* Homewood” " ; which quotation serves to indicate 
the author's happy diction. From cover to cover 
the volume is attractive, alike in letterpress and in 
illustration. 

“Small Country Houses of To-day.” Edited by Law- 
rence Weaver, F.S.A., Hon. A.RI.B.A. London.“ Count у 
Life” Ofices, 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Price 155. nel. 


SOME MOATED HOUSES 


А COUPLE of dozen moated houses form the 
subject for Mr. Outram Tristram to write about in 
this book, though whether it was an irresistible 
demand for literary expression, or the prior 
existence of a series of sketches by the late 
Mr. Herbert Railton, that brought the work into 
being, is difficult to say. For our own part, we 
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are more interested in the letterpress than in the 
illustrations; for, despite his popularity, we do 
not consider that the late Mr. Railton rendered 
architecture in a convincing manner. There ıs 
a great sımeness of feeling in all his drawings, 
and the sense of prettiness which they possess 
is achieved by a swirling of lines and many other 
tricks of draughtsmanship that disregard both the 
actual forms of nature and the architectural facts 
of the houses delineated. Such drawings, there- 
fore, make no appeal to the architect; nor, in the 
book under review, must he look for any chronicle 
of architectural history or estimate of architectural 
design; the author writing, for the most part, 
about the literary associations of these moated 
houses, and the tales of men and women connected 
with them. Thus, at Great Tangley, we are con- 
cerned much with Evelyn slowly sipping a choice 
vintage while discoursing of great events, but never 
a reference to Philip Webb and his work there. 
This means, of course, that the book is intended 
for the public in general, rather than for the archi- 
tect professionally, and, as such, it should be well 
recelved. 

* Moated Houses” By W. Outram Tristram, Illustrated 


by Herbert Railton. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd.. 
36 Essex Street, W.C. Price 125. Od. net. 


THE BEFFROI, DOUAI 

THE Beffroi at Douai, shown by the pencil 
drawing by the late Mr. L. J. Wood, R.I., which 
is included as an inset plate in this issue, is a 
most interesting example of French Gothic. It 
dominates the market-place of the town, and 1s 
of particularly pleasing design, with its boldly- 
louvred tower crowned bv a fine spire, at the 
corners of which are four quaint turrets. Іп con- 
nection with this illustration it may be noted that 
in France and neighbouring countries the word 
beffroi designates a commercial or civil bell-tower 
as distinguished from the clocher or steeple of a 
church. The beffrois, which first appear at the 
close of the twelfth century in France, are Іп some 
instances isolated, and in others attached to the 
town hall, this latter being the case at Douai. The 
town is at the head of an arrondissement in the 
department of Nord, about eighteen miles south 
of Lille. It has a triple line of fortifications which 
include a considerably larger space than is requisite 
for the area of its buildings, and, as a consequence, 
the streets are spacious and the number and size 
of its gardens unusually large. Among its ancient 
buildings, in addition to the town hall, is the 
church of Notre Dame, which dates from the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries, and preserves a 
remarkable painting (apparently the work of Jean 
Bellegambe) that formerly belonged to the abbey 
of Anchin. 
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PROPOSED X-BRIDGE IN PARIS 
BY W. NOBLE TWELVETREES, М. SOC. ING, CIV. (FRANCE) 


MONG the various street im- 
provements contemplated by 
the Municipal Council of 
Paris are the completion of 
the Rue Beaubourg, between 
l'Hótel de Ville and l'École 
Centrale, the Rue Étienne- 
Marcel, in which is situated 

the Hótel des Postes, the Boulevard Haussmann, 

the Rue du Louvre, the Avenue Ledru-Rollin, 
and other important thoroughfares. 

Ап improvement of even greater urgency than 
any of the foregoing for relieving the congestion 
of traffic in central Paris is the extension of the 
Rue de Rennes across the Seine and its connec- 
tion with the Rue du Louvre on the opposite side. 
At present the Rue de Rennes stops at the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, and traffic can only reach 
the northern bank of the river by tortuous byways 
and comparatively narrow bridges. 

Many years ago Baron Haussmann proposed to 
effect this much-needed improvement, on the lines 
indicated in Fig. r, by opening up a new street 
commencing opposite Saint-Germain-des-Prés and 
terminating at the Quai de Conti, cutting in two 
the Palais de l'Institut by passing through the court- 
yard of that building. This project embodied also 
a new bridge across the river at the point of l'Ile 
de la Cité and a branch along the island to the 
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Place du Vert-Galant to give access to Pont 
Neuf. 

Such a bridge would certainly spoil one of the 
most characteristic views in the whole city of 
Paris, and the destruction of the clump of trees at 
the extremity of l'Ile de la Cité would be an inex- 
cusable act of vandalism. 

An alternative scheme proposed in 1903 by 
M. Henard, and again brought forward by him for 
consideration at the present juncture, provides a 
simple and rational solution of the problem. The 
idea, as illustrated by Fig. 2, 1$ (1) to continue the 
Rue de Rennes straight up to the Quai Malaquais, 
and thence diagonally across the river to connect 
with the Rue du Louvre, (2) to construct a branch 
giving direct communication between the Rue de 
Rennes and Pont Neuf, thus providing a main 
artery from the Faubourg Saint-Germain to the 
Rue Turbigo, and (3) to provide a diagonal route 
across the river for traffic between the Quai de Conti 
and the Quai du Louvre. 

In addition, the project contemplates a short 
branch street from the Rue Mazarine to the other 
new highway, and the opening of a triangular 
garden affording breathing space and a good view 
of the Palais de l'Institut. 

The two intersecting diagonals would take the 
form of an X-bridge, similar to the well-known 
structure at Mans. Before discussing the features 
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of the proposed bridge we may point out that the 
direct connection of the Rue de Rennes and the 
Rue du Louvre is much to be desired, that the 
second diagonal would be a welcome alternative 
for traffic between the Place Saint-Michel and the 
l'lace de la Concorde, and that the branch to Pont 
Neuf would open up a most useful north and south 
highway. 

Two incidental merits of the proposal are that 
all interference with the Palais de l'Institut is 
avoided, and that traffic would be diverted in great 
measure from the front of the building. The 
removal of the present Pont des Arts suggests no 
regret, for this is simply an iron footbridge of no 
value for vehicular traffic, possessing no historic 
associations and of no artistic beauty. 

Two objections at once occur against the sug- 
gested X-bridge—one being its rather objectionable 
appearance in plan (perhaps owing to the fact 
that it is something new) and the other being the 
obvious undesirability of establishing a street 
crossing in the middle of a river, and particularly 
of a river liable to severe floods. 

The unequal length of the arms would probably 
not be perceptible in the completed structure as 
viewed from either side of the river, and as the 
centre of the bridge coincides with the middle of 
the Pont des Arts, the view of l'Ile de la Cité would 
be -ав good as that now obtained, and nothing 
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detrimental is involved to the concordance of 
l'Institut and the Louvre. 

The general acceptability of the proposed Х- 
bridge depends very much upon the manner in 
which artistic and practical considerations can be 
met. Without doubt, with proper architectural 
collaboration, a structure of entirely pleasing 
appearance could be designed, and engineers could 
solve the structural problems involved in a manner 
safeguarding navigation rights and complying with 
traffic requirements. 

M. Henard has recently published three tenta- 
tive sketches illustrating different types of design 
for the proposed bridge. These need not be 
discussed in detail, as the whole question will have 
to be considered by competent experts if the idea 
should be finally adopted by the Municipal Council. 
It may be pointed out, however, that one sketch 
shows a bridge with a single river pier at the 
centre of the X, that another contemplates five 
piers forming three obstructions to the flow of 
water, and that the third shows four piers con- 

Henard 
is rather 


only two obstructions. M. 


- 


stituting 
favours the last, whereas the writer 
inclined to regard the first as being preferable, 
because it interferes less with the natural condi- 
tions of the river and gives more space for navi- 
eation. 

With regard to the street improvements on the 
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Saint-Germain side of the river, which are drawn to 
larger scale in Fig. 3, it may be pointed out that 
the cutting of the branch towards Pont Neuf would 
involve the demolition of some property of no 
great value at present obscuring the Palais Mazarine 
at the corner of the Rue Guénégard and the Rue 
Mazarine, an operation enabling the authorities to 
give the building a facade and an entrance on the 
new thoroughfare. The branch would also sweep 
away the squalid buildings of the Rue de. Nevers, 
although not abolishing the cul-de-sac of the same 
name. 

Hence the reason for the second branch and the 
triangular garden throwing open the new facade 
of l'Institut to an area covering about 4,400 square 
metres. In addition to its value as а breathing 
space in a densely-built part of the city, the garden 
would inclúde an archaeological relic of historic 
interest. The reference is to some remains of the 
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Enceinte de Philippe-Auguste, one of the bastions 
being on the site of the proposed garden. The 
lower portion of the tower and part of the wall are 
still in existence, although hidden by modern 
buildings which could easily be removed, and thus 
would be regained a most interesting mark of the 
history of Old Paris. 


ROCHDALE GARDEN SUBURB 


THE accompanying illustrations show the garden 
suburb which is proposed to be developed on the 
outskirts of Rochdale according to the design of 
Mr. Gilbert Waterhouse, architect, of London and 
Middleton. 

The estate is the property of Mr. Samuel 
Smethurst, of Oldham (past-president of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers, 
and a prominent housing reformer in the district). 

The complete scheme, together with plans of 
the first thirty houses proposed to be built, was 
submitted to the Rochdale Corporation last year, 
and subsequently forwarded by them to the Local 
Government Board as a town-planning scheme 
under the new Act. Owing, however, to the pro- 
cedure necessitated by the regulations of the Act, 
building operations have been delayed. 

The general lay-out of the estate has been 
influenced a good deal by the following factors: 
(т) The contour of the land and the existence of 
one or two hollows, which it is proposed to. utilise 
as sunk gardens; (2) the consideration of aspect ; 
and (3) the existence of one or two roads and 
other property which cut into the land in places 
somewhat awkwardly. АП roads are at least 
40 ft. wide, of which 16 ft. is devoted to carriage- 
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ROCHDALE GARDEN SUBURB 


way, 5ft. to path, and the remainder to grass 
margins, which it is proposed to plant .with privet 
and other shrubs. 

The estate is served on two sides by existing 
main traffic roads with a tram service along them 
to Bury and Manchester respectively, and it 1s 
proposed that the new 50 ft. roadway which is 
shown along the western boundary shall also be 
constructed as a main traffic route. The other 
roads on the estate will thus be saved from all 
but light traffic, and could be constructed accord- 
ingly. 
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In the design of the houses the architect has 
avoided, as far as possible, all expensive or 
elaborate treatments, relying for effect upon pro- 
portion and grouping, and the consideration of 
each street architecturally as a group of buildings. 


DESIGN FOR ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE 


THE design for the St. Paul's Bridge shown by 
the accompanying illustrations gained for Mr. L. 
Holcombe Bucknell the silver medal and prize of 
£25 at the Royal Academy this year. The con- 
ditions were that a new road should be constructed 
continuing that on the east side of the cathedral, 
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passing over Queen Victoria Street and Thames 
Street, and crossing the river by means of a new 
bridge at a given point east of St. Paul's Wharf. 
The design deals only with the bridge and 
approaches. 

It is suggested that the new road should widen 
at the approach to the bridge, forming a small 
““ place" surrounded by office buildings in con- 
nection with the adjacent wharves; these buildings 
being connected by means of curved colonnades. 

With regard to the actual St. Paul's Bridge, 
there appears to be every probability that the 
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Bill for its construction will go through Parlia- 
ment unopposed. Sundry clauses may, of course, 
be modified to meet the wishes of frontagers, etc., 
but such alterations will not affect the measure in 
any material way. In these circumstances, atten- 
tion is likely to be centred on the effect the bridge 
will have on property in the districts immediately 
concerned. Aldersgate Street will be the main 
thoroughfare on the route, and consequently it 
will undoubtedly become one of the best trading 
localities in the City in a few years’ time. The 
value of property situate there will thus be greatly 
enhanced, and rents will increase in a correspond- 
ing ratio. 
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COCKERELLS RESTORATIONS 
BY В. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A,, F.R.I.B.A. 


NE evening about five and 
twenty years ago, when 1 
arrived at the Architectural 
School at the Royal Aca- 
demy, I found on my desk an 
extremely dirty roll of draw- 
ings with a note from the 
clerk of the works saying it 

had been found in the vaults of Old Burlington 

House, where it had probably lain since the 

property of the Academy was removed (about 

1869) from the National Gallery to their new 

quarters in Piccadilly. On opening the roll I 

found a series of drawings which had apparently 

been prepared as lecture diagrams. Looking 
through the list of former professors, Г decided 
that Charles R. Cockerell, who was Professor of 

Architecture from 1839 till 1860, must have been the 

author, as he had already, in earlier days, made a 

special study of Roman architecture when he was 

preparing his conjectural restoration of Ancient 

Rome. which was engraved by Joan Coney and 

published in 1829. The original perspective draw- 

ings for these diagrams were probably made by 
his chief clerk, T. G. Goodchild, and these were 
worked upon by the professor, who drew in the 
figures and gave that brilliant effect of light and 
shade which characterises them. Placing these 
drawings before Mr. Calderon, the Keeper, he 
decided to have them framed and hung in the 

Architectural School, where they have been kept 

since. They were shown to one of the organisers 

of the Town Planning Exhibition in October last, 
and were included in that exhibition by the per- 
mission of the President and Council of the Royal 

Academy. The four reproductions in this issue 

аге:—т. The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; 

2. The Temple of Trajan; 3. An Interior View of 

the Ulpian Basilica; and 4. The Forum of Nerva. 


т. THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER CAPITOLINUS 


The original temple was founded by Tarquinius [ 
and completed by his son Tarquinius Superbusabout 
509 В.С. It was built on an enormous platform, 
and consisted of three cella, side by side, with a 
tetrastyle portico in front. This temple lasted till 
83 в.с., when it was burnt, and in the following 
years wasrebuilt by Sullaand О. Lutatius Catullus. 
This second temple is the temple referred to by 
Vitruvius, Bk. III. Chap. 3, as ar&ostyle or wide- 
spaced, in which “the architraves are of wood 
and their pediments are usually ornamented with 
statues of clay or brass, gilt in the Tuscan fashion." 
This temple again, and its successor, were burnt 
A.D. 70 and A.D. 80, and rebuilt by Vespasian 
and Titus respectively. The building represented 
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OF ANCIENT ROME 


in the illustration, therefore, is the fourth and last 
temple; it was of the Corinthian Order, and was 
built by Domitian (81-96), with increased dimen- 
sions and magnificence; the portico also was 
widened and extended round the sides of the cella 
so that it was hexastyle with six columns in front. 
The columns were of Pentelic marble brought from 
Athens, of which it is said that one of the drums 
was found in 1875 measuring nearly seven feet in 
diameter. The roof was covered with gilt bronze 
tiles, and the three doorways were coated with 
plates of gold. The sculpture of the pediment is 
shown on a relief in the museum of the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori, as also the quadriga on the top, 
which was probably an enlarged copy of the 
original terra-cotta example of the first temple. 
It will be noticed that the columns in Professor 
Cockerell's drawing are very attenuated and have 
the appearance of being twelve diameters high. 
According to Plutarch they were of correct pro- 
portions when they left Athens, but were afterwards 
re-cut and polished in Rome. As shown in the 
ilustration, the temple was built in a sacred 
enclosure in which were smaller shrines and other 
monuments, and was entered through a propyleum 
with a tetrastyle portico preceded by a lofty 
flight of steps. 


2. THE TEMPLE ОЕ TRAJAN 

This temple, built by Hadrian in the rear of the 
Ulpian Basilica and dedicated to Trajan, was 
enclosed in a large court surrounded with a peri- 
style of columns or two stories. The temple was 
of the Corinthian Order with an octastyle portico 
of considerable projection, and perhaps fourteen 
columns on each flank. The outer columns were of 
granite, those inside the portico of white marble. 

The structure shown on the hill on the left is 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, already de- 
scribed, and on the right probably the Temple of 
Juno Moneta and the column of Marcus Aurelius, 
though neither of these could have been seen from 
the point of view selected. 


3. THE INTERIOR OF THE ULPIAN BASILICA 

In this conjectural restoration the columns of 
the ground and upper story have been omitted 
both on the right and left hand side. It will be 
remembered that the plan of the basilica 1s oblong, 
surrounded by a double aisle of columns on all 
four sides, and in two stories. At either end are 
the semicircular apses which constituted the law 
courts. These apses, about 124 ft. in diameter, 
were covered with immense hemispherical vaults, 
and were therefore important examples of the 
arcuated style; on the other hand the basilica 
with its peristyles was an equally important 
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‚ COCKERELL'S RESTORATIONS OF ANCIENT ROME 


| ‘t example of the trabeated 
‚ style, so that in this one 
| ^A building,and in conjunc- 
tion side by side, the two 
“styles are brought to- 
.gether. It would pos- 
. sibly have been more 
| . interesting to have had 
а drawing from the in- 
| - terior of the apse looking 
| -towards the basilica to 
.see the effect of the 
| columns of the upper. 
‚ story running across the 
“arch. The French Grand 
Prix Dutert in his plan 
masked the junction by 
screen walls on either 
side of the five central 
_intercolumniations, and 
on the upper story may 
have contemplated а 
solid wall pierced only 
with openings which 
would allow the persons 
in the gallery on the 
first floor to look down 
| -into the law court. In 
. Canina’s restoration the 
‚ coffers of the hemicycle 
‚are shown between the 
‚ columns, which gives ап 
awkward twist to the 
‘latter. Owing to the 
.shading this is not so 
¿clearly shown in Pro- 
fessor Cockerell’s drawing. Otherwise the latter 
‚resembles that put forward by Canina, the only 
. difference being that between the clerestory win- 
. dows of the attic story Cockerell puts in figures 
of the Atlantes type similar to that which he 
pieced together of the Great Temple of Jupiter 
‚Olympius at Agrigentum. The whole building 
is said by Pausanias to have been roofed over 
‚with tiles of gilt bronze. The columns of the 
- basilica were of various-coloured marbles, and its 
architect was Apollodorus of Damascus, who was 
probably responsible for the design of the Temple 
‘of Trajan, and advised Hadrian to raise the 
Temple of Venus and Rome on spacious vaults in 
.which he could store the machinery of the 
‚ Colosseum which stood close by. 


PORTRAIT OF INIGO JONES. DRAWN BY HIMSELF 
(Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 


end was a hexastyle temple dedicated to Minerva. 
The walls enclosing the forum on either side were 
nearly roo ft. high, so that some scheme had to 
be devised to decorate them. The decoration 
consisted of detached columns with responds of 
the Corinthian order carrying an entablature 
which returns round each column. Above the 
entablature was a lofty attic story with cornice 
and projecting pedestals above the columns carry- 
ing statues, and between these pedestals the attic 
was decorated with bas-reliefs. The columns and 
the facing of the wall up to the entablature were 
in Greek marble, and the frieze was decorated with 
reliefs representing the various handicrafts which 
were under the protection of Minerva. 

At the present day all that remains of this. 
magnificent forum are two columns and the inter- 


4. THE FORUM Or NERVA 


“Тһе Forum of Trajan was on the left or west 
. side of the Forum of Augustus, and on the right or 
‚east side wasthe Forum of Nerva. The latter was 
150 ft. wide and 350 ft. deep, and at the farther 
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vening wall with the entablature and attic storey 
and a relief of Minerva about life-size on the 
latter. The columns are buried about half their 
height, and the subject is a favourite one for 
artistic representations. 
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INIGO JONES AS А DRAUGHTSMAN 


BY J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
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O most people, probably, Inigo 
Jones stands as an architect 
and nothing else. To most 
people, also, the fame of a 
bygone architect is accepted 
on hearsay, much as the 
elementary facts of astronomy 
are; for there are but few who 

have either the aptitude or the time to verify the 
facts for themselves. How many are there among 
our acquaintances who could sit down straightway 
and prove that the earth goes round the sun, or 
that it revolves on its own axis? How many are 
there who would undertake to demonstrate that 
Inigo Jones was a great architect? To what 
buildings could they point in proof of their asser- 
tion beyond the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall ? 
Suppose they collected at much pains a list of the 
buildings attributed to him, they would find on 
investigation one good authority here, and another 
good authority there, casting doubt on this attri- 
bution and on that, until their list would be 
wonderfully reduced in length. Many of the 
buildings attributed to - 

him can only be seen = 

after considerable ex- +7 a 

penditure of time and A A de 

trouble; they may | | 
have suffered from the 
ravages of age and 
restoration; and they 
can only be compared 
one with the other by 
the help of draw- 
ings, photographs, and 
memory. But if we 
can examine drawings 
made by his own hand, 
if we can read notes 
in his writing deal- 
ing with architectural 
matters, we feel our- 
selves getting closely 
in touch with him. 
The Burlington- 
Devonshire collection 
of drawings preserved 
at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects 
gives this opportunity 
to a considerable ex- 
tent, though even this 
extent has been ex- 
aggerated, for a care- 
ful examination shows 
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that many of the (Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 
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CARTOUCHE, WITH FIGURES. DRAWN BY INIGO JONES 


drawings supposed to be his were in reality the * 
work of his relative and assistant, John Webb. 
"The Institute collection has hitherto not been 
thoroughly sorted, classified, and explored. The 
drawings are prohibited, by the terms of the 
trust under which they are placed in the care of 
the Institute, from being removed from its pre- 
mises; no architect has been able to devote the 
necessary time during his working hours to the 
prolonged and repeated scrutiny which an investi- 
gation demands. When, however, a systematic 
examination was decided on, the drawings were 
all photographed, thus enabling the investigator ` 
not only to scrutinise them repeatedly and at 
leisure, but also to compare them with other draw- 
ings connected with the name of Inigo Jones. · 
The results of this investigation, which throw 
much interesting light on him, on his draughts- : 
manship, his relations with Webb, and his claim - 
to be the designer of certain buildings hitherto : 
attributed to him, will shortly be communicated 
to the Institute! In the meantime, without 
^  AAt the General Meeting on March 13th. 
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INIGO JONES AS A DRAUGHTSMAN 


THE SCREEN AT WINCHESTER. DRAWN BY INIGO JONES 


anticipating that communication, it may be said 
that the drawings here reproduced are fairly 
typical of his draughtsmanship. 

The fame of Inigo Jones as an architect is so 
overpowéring as to have obscured, except to a 
few, his powers as a freehand draughtsman ; and 
yet his abilities in this direction were really 
greater than in purely architectural drawing. 
Judging from the examples which can be properly 
attributed to him, the accompanying reproductions 
not inaptly illustrate the measure of his gifts. 
The Winchester Screen is more remarkable for its 
sense of proportion than for its neatness or accuracy 
ofline. Scores of young architects could produce 
a better rendering. But his own portrait and the 
cartouche below it, with the surrounding figures, 
are touched in with a skill, vigour, and incisive- 
ness which few of our best painters could exceed. 

There are between thirty and forty drawings in 
the Institute collection which may reasonably be 
considered as the handiwork of Jones, and they 
point the same moral, that he drew best when 
free from the trammels of architectural instru- 
ments. This does not necessarily detract from 
his fame as an architect, although it 1s opposed 
to the thesis that fine architectural draughts- 
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manship produces fine architecture. Jones must 
have had by nature a keen sense for propor- 
tion, which he cultivated when he traversed Italy 
with Palladio's “Architecture” in his hand. It 
was there that he acquired his style of drawing 
and his manner of making sketches, which bear a 
curious resemblance to those of the many Italian 
architects of the period, great and small. No 
wonder, with his gifts that way, that he acquired 
a facility in freehand when wandering though 
Italy; but that he studied architecture as well is 
proved by the notes he made in his “ Palladio ” 
as he went from one famous building to another. 

As to the dates of the drawings here illustrated, 
there is nothing on them to guide us. The screen 
at Winchester is said to have been removed in 
1820. What was its fate? There is still some 
work, executed in honour of Charles I and Henri- 
etta Maria, near where the screen stood. A 
chronogram gives the date of 1634, which would 
accord with the dates of other drawings made by 
Jones for Henrietta Maria at Greenwich. At this 
time he was sixty-one years old, an age also indi- 
cated by the portrait, although there is, of course, 
no necessary connection between the two draw- 
ings. 
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NEW LIGHT ОМ OLD SUBJECTS 
II—SIR THOMAS MORES HOUSE AT CHELSEA . 


BY WALTER Н. GODFREY 


IR THOMAS MORE'S house 
at Chelsea, where he re- 
ceived the intimate but 
fatal companionship of King 
Henry VIII, and held more 
congenial intercourse with 
Erasmus, Holbein, and other 
of his friends, enshrines per- 

haps one of the most familiar domestic scenes in 
English history. Yet we have hitherto known 
little about the house itself beyond the mere fact 
of its position, and the names of its more or less 
famous owners until its destruction by Sir Hans 
Sloane in 1737. Led, however, by a hint of 
Mr. Randal Davies, I have lately been carefully 
through the MS. drawings in the possession of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and have been rewarded by 
finding a set of six plans (circa 1595) which un- 
doubtedly relate to this house. Two of them are 
evidently surveys of its earlier condition, and prob- 
ably represent its arrangement during the life of 
Sir Thomas More. The remainder embody some 
of Sir Robert Cecil's intentions regarding the 
refashioning of the house when it came into his 
possession, intentions which were only partially 
carried out, and were relinquished by him in favour 
of his more ambitious project at Hatfield. The 
plans are beautifully drawn in 

ink, and throw а most interest- | 

ing light on the methods of 

drafting a building scheme, the 

skill of which seems no whit 
behind the work of the modern 
architect. 

The information available 
regarding the riverside estate 
of Sir Thomas More is by no 
means slight, although it is 
lacking in many of the details 
necessary for the completion 
of its history, and we have, 
moreover, no remains of the 
house with which to compare 
the early plans, beyond the 
long garden walls of Tudor 
brickwork which still divide 
the rows of modern houses 
erected upon the site. The 
whole property has a singu- 
larly interesting architectural 
history, for three other houses 
were subsequently built upon 


attention. To the west of The Great House, 
nearer the river, was the original * Farm House” 
which More had bought and which was rebuilt by 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, physician to James I, and 
afterwards altered by the Earl of Lindsey (circa 
1670). This house remains, much mutilated and 
changed, divided into several dwellings, but still 
retaining the name of Lindsey House and pre- 
serving much of the appearance it had in the days 
of its occupation by Count Zinzendorf and his 
Moravian followers (175c-1770). To the north 
of Lindsey House was Gorges House, built prob- 
ably in the last years of the sixteenth century by 
the Earl of Lincoln for his son-in-law Sir Arthur 
Gorges. Surrounding three sides of a courtyard 
open to the west, and surmounted by a succession of 
Dutch gables, it eventually came into the possession 
of the Milman family, and was pulled down about 
1726 to make way for Milman's Row. The third 
house was to the east of The Great House and its 
gardens, and was built in 1622-3 by Sir John 
Danvers, who bought the land from the third 
Earl of Lincoln. Danvers House was remarkable 
as being one of the earliest houses to take on the 
Later Renaissance manner, and its planning and 
that of its gardens delighted the heart of Aubrey 
and of Pepys, a detailed description by the former 
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being preserved at the Bodleian. John Thorpe 

has left us plans of the house, and Aubrey a sketch 

of the garden. It was pulled down in 1696, and 

Danvers Street now passes over its site, the pre- 

sent position of the rebuilt Crosby Hall marking 

roughly its distance from the river. 

Before examining in detail the various features 
of these houses, it may be useful to set out a table 
of the drawings which are so far available :— 

IN THE HATFIELD PAPERS (1595-6). 

(1) and (2) Survey of The Great House: ground plan and 
first floor, by J. Symonds. 

(3) and (4) Proposed rebuilding: ground plan ard first floor 
by Spicer. 

(5) First-floor plan of alternative scheme, also by Spicer. 

(6) Estate plan showing house and gardens. 

IN THE THORPE COLLECTION, Soane Museum 
(Early 17th century). 

(7) Plan of The Great House and lodges. 

(8) (9) and (10) Sir John Danvers's house : ground plan, first 
floor, and sketch elevation. 

IN THE SMITHSON COLLECTION (Col. Coke). 

(11) Summer-house, Chelsea (shown also in Kip's view). 

There are also— 

(12) Kip's bird's-eye view of The Great House, showing also 
Lindsey House, Gorges House, and the garden of 
Danvers House, dated 1699, drawn by Knyff. 

(13) Danvers House: plan of garden, drawn by Aubrey 
(Bodleian). 

(14) and (15) Lindsey House: drawings in the Moravian 
Archives at Hernhutt; and engraving in Malcolm's 
* Londinium Redivivum." 


From this list it will be seen that if there is not 
enough material to satisfy the topographer and to 
enable him to plot the exact position of these 
houses on the banks of the broad highway of the 
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Thames, yet there is more than 
enough to interest the architect, 
and in the present article I shall 
confine myself to the earlier plans 
of The Great House, which I have 
the kind permission of Lord Salis- 
bury to reproduce. 

On the death in 1595 of Anne, 
Lady Dacre—well known as the 
foundress of the beautiful Emmanuel 
Hospital that used to stand in West- 
minster—The Great House at Chel- 
sea passed to Lord Burleigh, who 1$ 
thought to have stayed here, and 
thence to his son Sir Robert Cecil 
11 1597. The house, as we have 
seen already, had historic associa- 
tions, having been first built by Sir 
Thomas More, who lived here for 
about fourteen years until his attain- 
der in 1535. It had passed suc- 
cessively to Sir William Paulet 
(first Marquis of Winchester), his 
son the second Marquis, and in 
1575 to Lady Dacre, who was a 
daughter of the Marchioness of Winchester by 
her former husband Sir Robert Sackville. The 
possession of what must have been a fine old 
house of the early sixteenth century, amidst the 
charming Thames scenery just west of the pic- 
turesque village of Chelsea, fired the future builder 
of Hatfield with a desire to remodel the building 
and bring it up to date as his country seat. With 
this in view, immediately upon possession he had 
the house measured up, and commissioned one or 
more of his “surveyors " to plan the additions and 
alterations. In a letter dated September 3rd, 
1595, from H. Maynard to Sir Robert Cecil, men- 
tion is made of “ the plattes of Chelsey house made 
by Torrington, with the Controller of the Works' 
additions.” This seems to imply that Torrington 
had plotted the place as it stood, and that the 
additions had been made by the Controller of the 
Works whose identity is not disclosed. Тһе 
drawings here reproduced do not seem, however, 
to be the ones referred to in the letter, and it is 
difficult to say how far any of them represent the 
form of the original house as acquired by Cecil. 
To the historian this is unfortunate, but to the 
student of architecture it will be a matter of 
congratulation that the *'sketch-plans" survived 
instead. 

The two plans which seem most likely to repre- 
sent the already existing buildings have not the 
name of Chelsea attached to them, but they are 
clearly of this house. They are each inscribed : 
**'This Plat is after то foot in Ап ynch. p. J. Sy- 
mands." More roughly drawn than the others, 
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they represent less coherent planning, and show 
an earlier type of house. Most significant of all, 
the figured dimensions are given in fractions of 
feet or with inches, and the heights of the stories 
are shown on the ground and first floors. This 
John Symonds was the author of the remarkable 
plans of Aldgate Priory (also in the Hatfield 
Collection), which Professor Lethaby published in 
the Home Counties Magazine (vol. ii, pp. 45-53). 
Professor Lethaby has established that Symonds 
was employed by Lord Burghley on the harbour 
works at Dover, and that he died probably in 1597. 
It is interesting to find another set of plans which 
associates him again with the neighbourhood of 
London. The early features of his plan will be 
seen to consist in the numerous staircase and other 
projections upon both the north and south fronts, 
the square porch with shafted 
angles (as in the western room), 
and the oriel over the front door. 
The house had doubtless been 
altered since Sir Thomas More's 
time. Its front elevation is sym- 
metrical between the two slightly- ^ 
projecting wings, the porch being 
in the centre; but towards the 
west another wing had been built 
with a width and projection similar 
tothe other wings. This western 
wing is shown on all the plans of 
the house, and it was evidently the 
intention of Sir Robert Cecil to 
remove the projections between 
this and the eastern wing, making 
a symmetrical elevation between 
them, broken only by the porch. 
We see, therefore, in all the other 
plans that the porch has been 
shifted westwards, and with it the 
Great Hall, and the planning of the 
north side has been altered to cor- 
respond. This part of the scheme 
was actually carried out by Cecil, 
as we can see by referring to John 
Thorpe's plan, and to Kip's view 
of the house a century later. The 
Great Hall in Symonds's plan is 
of one story, and, beside the 
usual screen, has posts to support 
the passage above, a feature which 
suggests that this was oncean open 
gallery. The hall is shown with a 
dais, which communicated with a 
long wing leading northwards, in 
which were the grand staircase, 
the chapel, and a cloister. This 
wing, with its Long Gallery on 
the first floor, looks at first sight 
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to be of quite Elizabethan character, and may well 
have been an addition by Lady Dacre. But the 
chapel, cramped though it is, with its window to 
the east, is not unlikely to have been the private 
chapel of Sir Thomas More, and the “ Parte of 
уе Tarras” shows the commencement of his 
favourite terrace, which appears in Cecil’s estate 
plan and in Kip’s view, and is described with its 
“banqueting house" in the conveyance to Sir 
Hans Sloane (1737). On the first floor may be 
seen the little balustrade which surrounds the 
opening into the chapel below, and on the two 
floors there are no fewer than four rooms having 
those internal porches which are so characteristic 
of Elizabethan houses, and which came in those 
days under the comprehensive term of “ oriel.” 
The closer one examines these two plans of 
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Symonds's the more evident it becomes that they 
represent an early Tudor house, which had been 
enlarged in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—if the north-east wing were really in existence 
when the house was measured up, and was not the 
draughtsman's suggestions for an extension. Ш 
our deduction is correct, we have here the sub- 
stantial arrangement of Sir Thomas More's house, 
and one of the rooms, possibly the chapel, formed 
the background for Holbein’s famous sketch of the 
family group. 

Let us now consider the four other Hatfield plans, 
two of which are marked *' Chelsey,” while the 
remaining two—undoubtedly of the same place— 
bear the name of the draughtsman, “ Mr. Ѕрісег,”! 
in Cecil's own handwriting. 1 do not think that 
any Of these plans represent accurately the actual 
changes which were made, although to the title of 
one, “ Mr. Spicer's platt without a gallery,” Cecil 
has added the word “allowed.” 

The future builder of Hatfield belonged to the 
well-known class of clients who can never make 
up their mind, and he evidently tired of his ex- 
periments at Chelsea and sold the house after two 
years to Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln. It is 
certain, however, that he did pull down a good deal 
of the old building, and may have completed the new 
work, as we have record of rain-water heads, etc., 
bearing his initials and the date, which were seen 
at the demolition of the house. The testimony of 
the later drawing in the Thorpe Collection (which 
I shall be able to identify as Chelsea House in a 
subsequent article) makes it probable that the 


1 Of Spicer Г have not been able to find any other mention 
than the following reference in the Hatfield MSS. In a letter 
dated 9 December 1598, written in Italian by Federigo Genibelli 
to Sir Robert Cecil, the writer, in speaking of the wages due to 
himself and other workmen in building fortifications in the Isle 
of Wight, refers to “ Mr. Speicer ” as also employed. It is quite 
possible that he was the Surveyor of Works at Chelsea. 
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drawings in the Hatfield papers embody Cecil’s 
first ideas for remodelling the fabric. 

These plans are drawn with scrupulous care, and, 
like most “sketch plans,” are beautifully clean 
and unsullied— proof positive that they were not 
carried out. The dimensions are marked in whole 
figures without fractions, and no heights of rooms 
are given. They exhibit most complete and ideal 
plans of the period. The scheme for which the 
ground and first-floor plans are drawn show the 
south front reduced to perfect symmetry, the 
western room already referred to being brought 
out in a bold wing, and a corresponding projection 
being placed to the east. This latter contains an 
imposing chapel with screen, and two shaped 
balconies to the gallery over. Each wing is flanked 
by an octagonal stair-turret. The hall (50 ft. by 
21 ft.) which replaces the larger Gothic hall 
(59 ft. by 31 ft. біп.) has been moved westward, to 
allow of a central porch and the addition of an 
extra retiring-room of important dimensions to the 
private apartments eastward. The hall retains 
a screen, but loses its dais and oriel window. The 
porch is treated with columns in the approved 
Renaissance manner, which are repeated in the 
upper story and take the place of the little oriel 
that is shown over the earlier doorway. The old 
north-western wing is modified a little, but to the 
east a repeat is shown, and in the former, false 
windows are indicated against the oven walls to 
balance the bay on the other side! Over the east 
wing is a long gallery (gg ft. by 19 ft.) overlooking 
the garden, with three bay windows. The old 
octagonal projections on the north side are re- 
tained, and the plan is noteworthy in having seven 
newel stairs, beside the principal staircase and 
one other straight flight. 

Àn even more elaborate scheme is shown on the 
third plan, of which we have the first floor, or 
** seconde storie," only. Неге the hall, which is 
the same length as the old hall, 
1.е., 59 ft., goes up two stories, 
and a gallery is shown over the 
screen. The apartment to the 
east of the hall is occupied by 
the grand staircase, and a fine 
well-stair flanks each of the 
front wings, being brought out 
as square towers behind the 
| octagonal turrets. The chapel 
| shows further elaboration with 
three balconies, evidently form- 
ing private pews, not unlike 
Queen Elizabeth's рем in the 
chapel of the Croydon Archi- 
episcopal Palace. The kitchen 
shares with the hall the dignity 
of embracing two stories, but 
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the main feature of the plan is the range of build- 
ing which unites the two northern wings, and forms 
a magnificent gallery 123 ft. long by 19 ft. wide. 
The fourth plan is by far the most interesting 
from the topographical point of view, for it gives 
the divisions of all the gardens and forecourts and 
the outline of the river-bank. The northern 
boundary is now the south side of King's Road, 
and the stable-yard is the Moravian Burial Ground. 
The open square to the north-east is Dovecote 
Close, now largely occupied by Paulton's Square. 
And down by the river may be seen the quay, and 
the little street of houses (called Duke Street and 
Lombard Street) whose picturesque buildings gave 
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way to the making of the Embankment. The 
lines of garden-wall running north and south are 
still largely intact, and bear out the general 
accuracy of the plan, although the measurements 
are wrong in many places. The terrace, with its 
archway and steps, is to be seen; but the house is 
drawn more as a feat of draughtsmanship than 
as a serious attempt to make it to scale. It repre- 
sents perhaps another of Sir Robert Cecil’s 
schemes, but neither a comparison with Symonds's 
earlier or Thorpe's later plans will be found to 
support its exact arrangement. This, however, 1 
leave to be discussed hereafter, with the later 
history of the house. 
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BY ARTHUR KEEN, F.R.LB.A. 
(Concluded from р. 76, No. 171) 


(С а N )HERE are two churches which 
22% тау be regarded as forming 
the connecting link between 
the vaulted churches and the 
domed ones, and both of them 
present fine examples of ceil- 
ing treatment: St. Mildred's, 
Bread Street, already alluded 
to, and St. Mary at Hill, Billingsgate. The ceiling 
of the former is comparatively simple in conception, 
and covers an absolutely simple oblong plan. It has 
in the centre a flat saucer dome starting off a very 
richly modelled circular band restingon pendentives 
which spring from the angles of a square formed 
by four arches. To the north and south these 
arches are merely circular mouldings against the 
walls, but to the east and west they are the 
ribs of semicircular vaults occupying the spaces 
between the dome and the east and west walls. 
The church has large windows 
on the east, west, and south, 
while a recess on the north 
side shows where a similar one 
perhaps existed origina!ly, and 
it would be difficult to imagine 
a finer, and at the same time 
a more sensible and obvious, 
method of dealing with the 
ceiling so as to give due value 
to the windows and a dignified 
architectural effect to the whole 
interior. The ribs on the 
vaulted portions of the ceiling, 
springing from well-designed 
console corbels or trusses, are 
boldly treated, and the im- 
pression of strength conveyed 
by them is increased by small 
arches between them at the 
base of the vault, throwing 
the weight of the plain portion 
on to theribs and corbels. The 
detail work is sound and well 
proportioned, and the modelled 
enrichment on the dome, ribs, 
and pendentives (in the last 
case probably a later addition) 
is very good of its kind. | En 
The inside dimensions of the 
church are 59 ft. by 36 ft. 6 in., 
the diameter of the dome 35 ft., 
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and the height from floor to 
springing is 21 ft. The plan 
is very irregular іп many = 
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respects, the length of the west barrel vault in 
particular being 10 ft. 6 in. on the south side and 
I ft. 9 in. less on the north; but these irregularities 
are very difficult to see until they have been 
ascertained by measurement. 

The other church treated on the St. Mildred's 
principle is St. Mary at Hill, but here the arches 
carrying the dome form recesses on all four sides, 
and columns take the place of corbels. The plan 
15, in fact, that of a cross inside a square, the 
corners of the square being finished with ceilings 
at the level of the springing of the arches. The 
interior, regarded as a whole, is one of the most 
beautiful of Wren's productions, and one can only 
wish that the magic-lantern sheets and coffee cups 
of the Church Army might be removed from it to 
some less remarkable building. The ceiling gives 
the impression of very careful and complete study. 
In detail 1t presents very different characteristics 
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from most of the other City 
churches, and it seems certain 
that when considerable struc- 
tural alterations were made at 
the west end of the church 
early in the nineteenth century 
the plaster ornament was to a 
great extent renewed. A good 
point in the design is that 
the architrave from which the 
arches spring is carried con- 
tinuously round the interior 
instead of stopping against the 
walls in which the windows 
occur. Тһе dome is of a fully 
rounded curve and decorated 
with panels and pateras, the 
arches and pendentives are 
enriched with modelled orna- 
ments, and a great deal of 
emphasis is given to the treat- 
ment of the ceiling by using an 
architrave with quite a small 
moulding above it instead of 
the usual frieze and cornice. 

The last group consists of 
the domed ceilings of the 
three churches of St. Swithin 
London Stone, St. Mary Ab- 
church, and St. Stephen Wal- 
brook; and here again Sir 
Christopher Wren’s power of 
invention is well proved. The 
first is an octagon dome spring- 
ing from a full octagonal 
entablature, the second a flat 
circular dome on pendentives 
contained in the angles of an 
octagon formed over a square 
by means of arches standing 
on corbels, and the third а Ф.У е 
lantern-lighted dome carried 
by eight arches springing off an elaborate entab- 
lature supported Бу Corinthian columns, a complex 
architectural composition. 

The church of St. Swithin in Cannon Street 
is square in plan, with a recess containing a gal- 
lery on the north side. Seven half-columns 
against the walls and one whole one where the 
recess occurs carry ап octagonal entablature 
forming the base of a dome of the same shape. 
In four of its sides are bull's-eye windows, and 
the other four have panels to match. The dome 
15 Of a steep pitch, and the surface of it is treated 
with moulded panels and modelled plasterwork 
of very skilful design. . The angles of the octagon 
are marked by ribs which converge to an octagon 
panel at the top, and the triangular ceilings at the 
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corners of the square аге deeply panelled. The 
lighting of the interior is effective and at the 
same time well diffused. The leading parts of the 
design of the interior are so well emphasised that 
the one-sided effect produced in the plan by the 
gallery recess is very little noticed. Its appearance 
is picturesque rather than awkward. 

The church of St. Mary Abchurch, a red brick 
building, pleasant and picturesque outside rather 
than formal or architectural, has an interior 
treatment that agrees very well with the ex- 
terior, a good deal of freedom and irregularity 
being shown in its features. The transition from 
the square of the walls to the circle of the dome 
is effected by means of a story forming a portion 
of a sphere carried on seven corbels and a column 
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ST. STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK 


having eight arches between them cut into the face 
of the sphere and running back to the walls and 
corners. The corner ones have an odd arrange- 
ment of vaulting behind them to accommodate the 
windows—sufficiently ingenious, but not very 
` successful—and the arches are all carried up close 
to the cornice of the dome in a very unconven- 
tional way, and left without mouldings of any kind. 
The circle of the dome cornice and the curves 
and lines of the arches are very vague and irregu- 
lar, and the effect of this, combined with the 
somewhat haphazard way in which four bull's-eye 
windows are introduced in the dome, is to give an 
impression of quaintness and freedom, although 
the design of the whole is finely conceived. The 
dome, painted by Sir James Thornhill with 
female figures and architectural details in the 
lower part, and a design representing the Hea- 
venly Choir in the centre, has become so dark in 
colour as to be obscure in itself, and to spoil the 
appearance of the inside to a great extent. The 
‘manner in which the great irregularities in the 
setting out and surface treatment of the plaster- 
work escape notice until careful attention 1s given 
to them is interesting and remarkable. 

St. Stephen's, Walbrook, the remaining example 
of dome treatment, is not a large church (only 
about 80 ft. by бо ft. inside), but it presents an 
elaborate architectural conception, of which the 
vaulting and dome form integral parts, and from 
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which they cannot be separated in order to be 
considered here as ceilings; and, further, the 
whole building has been so often illustrated and 
described that the features of it are too well 
known to need further description. The leading 
idea in the scheme is a dome standing on elght 
isolated columns, and it is perhaps unfortunate 
that the second aisle, introduced to detach the 
dome from the walls, is narrower than the others, 
and therefore caúses some confusion in the general 
effect; but this is only a small drawback, and 
is evidently due to the limited width of the 
site. In this, as in most of Wren's designs, 
nothing 15 allowed to interfere with the main 
effect, and very little trouble is taken with any- 
thing that does not lead up to it. Side by side 
with the best possible qualities of design it shows 
the picturesqueness and freedom from formality 
that give the work of Inigo Jones and Wren much 
of its charm when compared with the efforts of 
their successors. These characteristics may, рег- 
haps, be due to the subsidiary parts of the design 
being left in the hands of the actual workmen 


without definite instructions as to details; the 


main features being strictly laid down by the 
architect, and the rest taking its own course with 
more or less success ; but, however they may have 
come about, they give vitality and value to the 
work, and lend it something of the charm that 


distinguishes medieval buildings. 
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There may possibly be a question in some 
minds as to whether the work discussed in this 
article shows plaster used in a quite legitimate 
way; but even where details of considerable 
importance architecturally are introduced, there 
is no effort made to simulate another material; 
the designer's views on the matter seem to have 
been quite clear, and he acted quite honestly in 
the particular use he made of his material. 

There appears to be no single instance in 
Wren's work of an open timber roof—stone 
and plaster are universal—and although it would 
be interesting to see how he would have treated 
timber work, the fact is interesting as an illustra- 
tion of the absolute change in taste that had 
occurred in the few years since the reign of 
James 1. 

МотЕ.-Тһе illustrations of this article, taken from John 
Clayton's book published in 1848, have been compared with the 


buildings, and some corrections have been made, but the 
buildings have not been remeasured. 


S* STEPHEN  Wazsroox 
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THE UNKNOWN 
ARCHITECT 


“THE reputation of an artist is often an affair of 
accident. Though history rights itself in the long 
run, men have owed their eminence to fortunate 
circumstance, or adroit advertisement, and archi- 
tects are more particularly liable to these caprices 
of fame, inasmuch as their works are stationary— 
that 15, they cannot be exhibited in galleries, and 
their merits or demerits have to be taken on faith. 
Such a building, for instance, as the old Bethlehem 
Hospital, or the Town Hall at Abingdon, would 
not have disgraced the architect of Chelsea 
Hospital. Yet the names of their designers are 
unknown, and some of by no means the least 
attractive buildings of the eighteenth century are 
by unknown men.” Thus Professor Reginald 
Blomfield in his “History.” With regard to 
Abingdon Town Hall, however, Mr. Loftie has 
made it tolerably certain as to who the designer 
was. Local tradition ascribes it to Inigo Jones, 
but, as Mr. Loftie points out, that great architect 
died in 1652, whereas the old Market House at 
Abingdon was not pulled down until 1677, a 
quarter of a century later, while the new Market 
House (now commonly, though not correctly, 
known as Abingdon Town Hall) was not com- 
menced until 1678. Hence there is no question 
that the modern inscription on the building is 
wrong. 

Another claim for the authorship has been made 
in favour of John Webb, who succeeded to Inigo 
Jones's practice—this claim put forward on such 
authority as that of Professor Blomfield, who 
hazards the suggestion on the strength of ‘‘ Ash- 
down," in the same county, which is one of the 
recognised works of John Webb, and bears very 
considerable resemblance to Abingdon Town Hall. 
But here, again, a difficulty arose by reason of the 
fact that Webb had been dead three years when 
the old Market House was pulled down. The 
problem, however, may be said to have been 
solved by Mr. Loftie, who had the good fortune to 
get possession of the accounts for the building 
of the new Market House (which. was originally 
designed as an assize court). The first item in 
these accounts, dated January rst, 1678, runs as 
follows :— To Christopher Kempster іп part for 
monies due to him for building the Sessions 
House—£30.” This entry does not, it is true, 
absolutely establish him as the author of the 
design, but when we bear in mind that Kempster 
was one of Wren's clerks at St. Paul's—not a 
common workman, but a person of considerable 
parts—it seems very probable that it was he who 
prepared the design. 
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is well known, 
Wren's alcove at 
Kensington Gar- 
dens was not built 
where it now 
stands, but termi- 
nated a long walk 
axially in relation 
to the banqueting-house. In that 
position it was architectural, and its 
fine scale and simple disposition of 
parts made it a beautiful climax to 
a vista. Shut in as it is to-day, the 
true effect of the design is quite lost. 
In its proper place, as a garden 
building, nothing could well be more 
charming than this alcove. It is built 
of Portland stone, which acquires such 
a wonderful colour in the London 
atmosphere, the contrast between the 
brilliant white and the dark black 
patches in old Portland stone build- 
ings being truly exquisite. 

The idea of the front of the alcove 
is that of a Roman triumphal arch 
conceived on a fine scale, but touched 


(Sir Christopher Wren, Architect). 
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ALCOVE IN KENSINGTON GARDENS 


with more delicacy that the Roman 
hand would have given. Instead of 
his plain Doric pillars, Wren has, in 
this instance, used the “ Composite ”-- 
a pair on each side, their capitals 
joined up with very fine carving. 
Between the columns are niches with 
carved shell heads, reminiscent of the 
side arches in a triumphal arch. In 
the keystone is carved the monogram 
of Queen Anne. Besides these mani- 
fold carvings, many of the mouldings 
are enriched, and a delicate and 
unusual foliage is cut on the soffit of 
the raking corona. The work, as 
pointed out in “ Later Renaissance 
Architecture in England,” is similar 
in character to Cibber's at Hampton 
Court— where a specially good example 
of his work is to be seen in the figures 
and cartouches over the] first-floor win- 
dows facing the Privy Garden. It 15 
obviously all done by the same hand, 
and does not suffer from the awful 
lapses displayed in some of the stone 
carving at St. Paul's. 


J. M. W. HALLEY. 
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do honour to the great work 


done for Humanity by Homer, Г. „DEN 
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Aristotle, Archimedes, and 
Cesar? But in the opinion | 
of the writer the little church | 
of St. Barnabas would be a | 
better place to commemorate | 
the work done for Humanity 
by St. Paul, Charlemagne, and 
Dante, who are also in its 
calendar. The founder of the 
Church of Humanity, Auguste 
Comte, would surely have 
found the little church of 
St. Barnabas an assistance to 
him in his prayers; but just 
as he looked forward to the 
Panthéon in Paris, dedicated 
to the recognition of great 
men and holy women, as des- 
tined to be utilised by the 
followers of his faith, so the 
writer thinks he would have 
rejoiced to see such a temple 
as the building Professor Reilly 
has now designed for use in 
Liverpool and dedicated to 
Humanity. It instils the same 
feeling of spaciousness which 
is such an admirable feature | 
of the Panthéon in Paris. | 
The Liverpool Church of | 
Humanity, however, is at pre- | 
sent learning to worship Hu- | 
manity from the respect, love, 
and veneration its members 
have felt toward members of 
its congregation who have passed away. In the 
existing church an image of the Virgin and Child 
by Benjamin Creswick represents as best it can 
the tenderness and responsibility which are the 
essentials of her existence; flowers are offered 
on her altar; and the devotion of the women is 
visualised by their own handiwork in embroidery. 
It would of course be difficult realistically to 
apply to any building the great ideal suggested 
by the opening words of this article. Ictinus, 
Phidias, and Pericles might perhaps have fitly said 
such words on the completion of the Parthenon, 
or Justinian when he surveyed the interior of the 
great Church of Santa Sophia in Constantinople, 
or the builders of Sens or Bruges Cathedrals might 
have said so; but as far as the present Church of 
Humanity goes, or the design by Professor Reilly 
for the new church, it is perhaps asking too much. 
Yet the writer feels that Professor Reilly's design 
may do much in raising the ideals of the Liverpool 
Church of Humanity towards appreciating more 
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fully the institutions and civic ceremonies песез- 
sitated by the immediate needs of the people. 

While appreciating all this, however, it must 
not be forgotten that the more intimate affection 
fostered by private and family wishes would be 
echoed in the church by the truths which are 
suggested by the flowers, the candles, the em- 
broidery, the maternity and chastity of the statue, 
and the reflection of its spirit in the busts of the 
thirteen great exemplars of Humanity's past 
providence. The grouping of the old faiths under 
one dome and the new faith under another, with 
a darkened transept dedicated to the transition 
from one to the other, is a most interesting idea, 
and on its dignified embodiment in his building 
the writer is glad to congratulate Professor Reilly. 

EDMUND RATHBONE, 
Architect and Positivist. 


[It may be added that the estimated cost of the 
church, at 1s. per foot cube, is £20,000.] 
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ST. CHAD'S CHURCH, LONGSDON, STAFFORDSHIRE 
March 1911 


GERALD С. HORSLEY, F.R.T.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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ST. CHAD'S, LONGSDON: THE NAVE, LOOKING EAST 
GERALD С. HORSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. ARCHITECT. 


CHURCH OF ST. CHAD, LONGSDON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE . 


This church has been erected through the munifi- 
cence of the family of the late Mr. John Robinson, 
of Westwood, Leek, chiefly as a memorial to him, 
and as fulfilling a cherished wish that a church 
should be built on this spot, near his own home. 
The stone used for the walling was quarried in the 
parish, while that for the window jambs and 
tracery, the piers and other dressings, came from 
Alton, between Leek and Uttoxeter. Some of the 
more exposed strings and weatherings are of 
Roche stone, and for the spire Stanton stone was 
used. The interior roofs are of red deal, and the 


seating and other woodwork in the building is 


of oak. ! | 

The architect of the church was Мг. Gerald С. 
Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., of 2 Gray's Inn Square, 
London. Mr. Thomas Grace, of Broad Street, 
Leek, was the builder, and Мг. К. Brealey, 
of Leek, acted as clerk of the works. Тһе 
white and green altar-frontals were designed by 
Mr. Horsley and worked by Mrs. Warren, wife of 
the Rev. S. Percy Warren, vicar of the parish. 
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NEW ORGAN AT ST. PAUL'S GIRLS 
SCHOOL, HAMMERSMITH 


А NEW organ has recently been built in the Great 
Hall of the St. Paul's Girls’ School at Brook 
Green, Hammersmith, London, W., in the space 
originally designed for it. The instrument is by 
Messrs. J. W. Walker & Sons, of London, W.C. 
It contains three manuals (the choir organ being 
in a swell-box), twenty-eight speaking stops, eight 
couplers, and the usual mechanical accessories. 
The action is the latest improved tubular pneu- 
matic. The main bellows and feeders are placed 
in a basement beneath the organ, and are operated 
by a hydraulic engine supplied by Messrs. Wat- 
kins & Watson, of 16 White Lion Street, N. 
The сазе`15 in oak, and has been made by 
Messrs. Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., of Vic- 
toria Wharf, Belvedere Road, S.E. The carving 
has been executed by Messrs. W. Aumonier & Son. 
The work has been carried out from the designs of 
Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., the architect 
of the school buildings, which were illustrated by a 
series of photographs in THE ARCHITECTURAL КЕ- 
VIEW for June 1904. 
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THE CHURCH OF 
ST. WOLFRAN, ABBEVILLE 


. ABBEVILLE, which is twenty-five miles north- 
west of Amiens, possesses a remarkable building 
in the Church of St. Wolfran. The facade isa 
magnificent specimen of flamboyant Gothic, and is 
adorned by rich tracery, while the western front 
(shown in the drawing by the late Mr. L. J. Wood, 
R.I., which is included as an inset plate in this 
issue) is flanked by two towers, 174ft. high, of 
noble proportions. The church dates from the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. Itisina well 
preserved condition. 
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ST. CHAD'S, LONGSDON: VIEW OF CHANCEL AND! NAVE! 


GERALD C. HORSLEY F.R.I.B.A. ARCHITECT, 
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NEW BOOKS 


MATERIALS OF THE PAINTER'S CRAFT 


THE title of this book might almost have 
excused dull treatment; but luckily this is a case 
in which the body does not war against the spirit. 
The volume is largely and very pleasantly histori- 
cal, and, in a necessarily fragmentary way, bio- 
graphical. That the materials, however, receive 
their due share of attention the name of the author 
is a sufficient guarantee, and the record of his 
experiments and observations is not the less 
valuable for his ability to invest it with literary 
and artistic charm. 
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ST. CHAD'S, LONGSDON: THE GREEN ALTAR FRONTAL 

In the introduction Mr. Laurie observes that 
the primitive painter had ready to hand several 
natural pigments—such as chalk or other white 
earths; charcoal; red, yellow, and green ochre— 
and that these needed no special preparation, and 
when smeared on the walls of a cave would adhere 
to the surface for a long time ; some few of them, 
indeed, have not utterly perished, as witness the 
discovery of frescoes by palzolithic man in the 
caverns of Altamira—vigorous sketches in black, 
and in red and yellow ochres, of which fine copies 
have been made Бу the Abbe Henri Вгеші, and 
published by the Prince of Monaco. Other 
interesting survivals in. Europe are the beautiful 
Etruscan frescoes, and those discovered in the 
palace. of Knossos, in Crete, dating some fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era, though 
the latter are, after all, comparatively modern. 
For artistry of high antiquity we go to Egypt, 
where tomb frescoes that probably were made 
seven or eight thousand years B.C. have been 
found, as well as palettes and mullers for rubbing 
down pigments. Possibly the painter had to 
await development of the arts of the potter and 
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ST. CHAD'S, LONGSDON:: THE WHITE ALTAR|FRONTAL 
GERALD С. HORSLEY, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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the dyer before his resources extended beyond 
those indicated, the former giving him various 
coloured glazes, the latter some beautiful vegetal 
stains—in particular, the murex, or royal purple. 

The early artist seems to have had a consider- 
able choice of mediums or vehicles—gum arabic, 
balsams or resins, beeswax, and the viscous con- 
tents of eggs, were probably put to this use before 
the vegetal oils that harden on exposure to the 
air, these last, the author supposes, having been 
adopted at a comparatively late date. Although 
oil, he remarks, as revealed by the accounts at Ely 
and Westminster, must have been used very early 
in connection with the decorative painting in the 
English cathedrals, it was long before the possi- 
bilities of this medium were realised by the artist. 
The Van Eycks are commonly regarded as the 
pioneers in oil painting; but Mr. Laurie holds the 
view that their pictures were begun in tempera and 
glazed with a medium containing oil. 

Classical methods, with inevitable references to 
Pliny and Vitruvius, fresco, pigments, and the 
history of the oil medium, are dealt with learnedly, 
but not pedantically, in due succession ; and there 
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ST. PAUL'S GIRLS' SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITF, W.: THE ORGAN IN THE GREAT HALL 


GERALD C. HORSLEY, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT 


are very interesting: chapters .on the eleventh- 
century manuscript of the monk Theophilus 
(otherwise known as the Lucca Manuscript), 
which is of particular interest as containing the 
first recipe for artificial vermilion, besides a few 
recipes for varnishes; and оп “ The Book of the 
Art,” by Cennino Cennini, a Vatican MS. of the 
fifteenth century, which “gives us a detailed 


insight into the way the great school of tempera 


painters did: their work." "Eastlake’s treatise is 
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not neglected, and due use is made of the seven- 
teenth-century MS. of the physician De Mayerne, 
whose advice on materials seems rather to have 
been resented by Vandyck ; and thetechnical part 
of Vasari's * Lives" has of course not been over- 
looked. There are also chapters on the painting 
of illuminated manuscripts, and on the preparation 
of the lakes used by the old masters. 

The author has done well to make his book as 
interesting as possible to the art-lover as well as 
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the art practitioner: for while, as the first really 
comprehensive work of its kind, it has a powerful 
claim on the attention of the painter, the amateur 
of painting will agree that “а thorough under- 
standing of the work of the artist is impossible 
unless we are familiar with the actual materials 
he had to use, and the possibilities of craftsman- 
ship which were conditioned by their use." It is 
fortunate that the subject admits of popular treat- 
ment without diminishing its technical value. А 
list of works of reference on the subject extends to 
nearly fifty pages, and there are more than a dozen 
illustrations, seven of them reproduced in colours. 

« Materials of the Painter’s Craft in Europe and Egypt, 
from the ear liest times to the end of the seventeenth century, 
with some account of their preparation and use” By 
A. P. Laurie, M.A., D.Sc, F.R.S.E. Containing seven 
illustrations in colour, and eight other illustrations. 
Small quarto, buckram, 6s. net. T. N. Foulis, London 
and Edinburgh. 


VANISHING ENGLAND 

ALTHOUGH in sympathy with the author in hıs 
lament at the destruction of things ancient and 
picturesque, we are not sure that there is sufficient 


we 


excuse for this volume. Two courses are open 
to the lover of the past when he sees his favourite 
idols mutilated and cast down. Either he must 
rise and fight the iconoclasts, using whatever 
weapon he can find to stay the tide of destruction, 
or he may weave his sorrowful thoughts into the 
form of an elegy which shall enshrine the memory 
of the things that have passed away. Wesuspect 
that Mr. Ditchfield has aimed at the blending of 
these two róles, but inthe attempt he has scarcely 
achieved either. His book does not plead the 
cause of Vanishing England with the persuasive 
eloquence required from an advocate of “the 
past,” nor is the subject-matter wrought into a 
prose that invites perusal or retains the attention. 
The author shows a wide but unequal acquaint- 
ance with the architectural and other remains 
scattered overthe country. Throughout his twenty 
chapters, covering some four hundred pages, his 
net has been cast wide, and an amazing number 
of objects has been collected — walled towns, 
cathedral towns, castles, churches, mansions, 
inns, crosses, stocks, bridges, hospitals and alms- 
houses, fairs, old customs, and ancient documents 
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ST. PAUL'S GIRLS' SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.: DETAIL OF ORGAN FRONT AND SCREEN 


GERALD C. HORSLEY, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT: 
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AN ENGLISH RENAISSANCE ROOM 
DESIGNED BY G. STANLEY HOWARD 


—but they are displayed in haphazard fashion, 
with no dominating idea, no guidance where the 
reader most needs direction. ` 

.Much of the discursive writing of the present 
day tends only to bring the antiquary and the 
topographer into disrepute. The insistence upon 
the halo which 15 supposed to surround an ancient 
object, merely because it is old, discounts the 
valuable lessons to be drawn from those ages 
which have been superior to our own: in their 
special arts. It is the function of the historian 
to'give us the true significance of the. matters on 
which he touches, either with the precision of the 
scientist or the facility of the literary artist, to 
both of which the mind and heart can readily 
respond. | | 

If, on reflection, we should find ourselves ш- 


clined to revise our judgment of the book's: 


limitations, we should be at once confirmed in our 
opinion by the illustrations that the author has 
chosen to accompany the text. Mr. Roe shows, 
indeed, enough talent to convince us of his con- 
siderable powers as a draughtsman, but his method 
is a complete failure so far as the purpose of the 
book is concerned. The drawings neither invest 
their subjects with any of thé charm which really 
belongs to them, nor do they reproduce any of 
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the atmosphere of the past. To pretend—as the 
author does—that they form any “record ” of the 
buildings is to put forward a contention that 
cannot be seriously upheld. They would be 
interesting as drawings in Mr. Roe’s sketch-book, 
but a strange infelicity of choice is displayed 
in presenting them as records of Vanishing 
England. In view of the fact, however, that it 
is becoming the fashion to introduce а topo- 
graphical motive for historical gossip and for a 
gentle гаШегу at the present age, there will 
doubtless be readers who, not wishing to approach 
the subject too seriously, will find much in 
Mr. Ditchfield's book to entertain and please 
them. | 

“ Vanishing England.” 


trated by Fred Roe. 
Price 155. net. 


Ву P. Н. Ditchfield. Tilus- 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


A RENAISSANCE ROOM 


Тне English Renaissance room shown by the 
accompanying photographs was carried out for the 
Brussels International Exhibition last year from de- 
signs by Mr. G. Stanley Howard (of Messrs. Howard 
& Sons, Ltd., Berners Street, London, W.). It is 
based on a room in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, and exhibits the 
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INSTITUTION OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
DETAIL OF PILASTER IN 
RENAISSANCE ROOM 

BY G. STANLEY HOWARD 


The Architectural Review 


characteristic features of the style—a quiet, dig- 
nified room, with broad unbroken spaces of panel- 
ling, and the enrichment, in the form of fine 
carving, concentrated around the doorways and 
the chimneypiece. The enrichment was all de- 
signed by Mr. Howard, and drawn out to full size 
for the carver. The work was admirably executed 
in oak, and the room furnished with Stuart chairs 
and table in keeping with the period represented— 
the end of the seventeenth century. 


THE INSTITUTION OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


HE Institution of Electrical 
Engineers has recently estab- 
lished itself in a home of its 
own on the Embankment, 
where some most interesting 

10 UM {150 work has been carried out 

ОКО) from designs by Messrs. H. 

Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.A., 
and Charles Holden, A.R.I.B.A., architects, 
of London, W.C. It was in 1908 that the 

Institution decided to acquire, at a cost of 

£50,000, the building at the foot of Savoy Street 

which was originally the Medical Examination 

Hall of the Royal College of Physicians and the 

Royal College of Surgeons, built in 1885 from 

designs by Messrs. Stephen Salter and Adams; 

and it was further decided that £20,000 should be 
spent in adapting and extending the building to 
suit its new uses. The exterior has been left 
practically untouched ; but within the building, on 
the ground and first floors, very extensive altera- 
tions have been carried out. The accompanying 
plan shows the present arrangement. The en- 
trance-hall, with its corridors, has been entirely 
remodelled, the original central staircase having 
been replaced by flights to right and left. It is 
lined throughout—Hoor and walls—with white 

Pentelikon marble, and presents a very refined 

effect, relief being given by solid bronze friezes 

and column bases, which were modelled by 

Mr. Pibworth and executed by Messrs. Thos. 

Brawn & Co., of Birmingham. On either side of 

the entrance doorway are cloak-rooms, very in- 

geniously arranged, the space, instead of present- 
ing the usual unsightly appearance, being enclosed 
by folding mahogany doors in keeping archi- 
tecturally with the rest of the hall. То the right 
and left are arranged offices, committee-rooms, 
common-room, and council-room, and at the rear 
is the lecture hall, бой. square, which, while 
occupying much the same space as the former 
theatre, is to all intents and purposes a new apart- 
ment. It is a remarkable room in many ways, but 
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chiefly on account of its woodwork. This is en- 
tirely of Cuba mahogany left untouched, with great 
carved drops between the panels, and cartouches 
bearing the names of great men associated with 
electrical science and invention—Faraday, Volta, 
Ohm, Ampère, Kelvin, Hopkinson, Maxwell, and 
Henry—the whole effect being one of force, almost 
barbaric in character. Not a moulding is to be 
found on the panels, the edges of which are left 
square; while the carved drops are so bold, and 
of such huge proportions, that they seem like the 
work of a giant. The carving was executed by 
Mr. W. S. Frith, of Chelsea, who is to Бе compli- 
mented on the result. Mr. Frith also executed 
the bold enrichment in fibrous plaster which sur- 
rounds the great top-light over the lecture-hall 
and the enrichment on the cove above the panel- 
ling. The room is seated for 420 persons, with 
space for fifty more if required. The mahogany 
was supplied by Messrs. Wm. Oliver & Son. 
At the lower level is the president's table, 
with a screen at the back that can be raised or 
lowered by a concealed wire rope from the lan- 
tern-room, which is arranged above the main 
entrance to the hall, and is entered by a ladder 
enclosed in a recess at one side of the doorway. 
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Fixed in the cornice are also eleven large diagram 
blinds (of canvas dyed to harmonise with the 
panelling), which, by concealed gear, can be 
lowered as required. The blinds carry battens, 
on which diagrams can be pinned, and give a 
total length of 120 ft. with a height of 15 ft. These 
blinds, with their lowering and raising gear, 
as well as that for the lantern screen, were sup- 
plied by Mr. Albert J. Shingleton, of 118 Ken- 
sington High Street, W. Тһе furniture іп the 
lecture-hall is by Messrs. Hampton & Sons, and 
that in the other rooms by Messrs. Shoolbred & 
Co. The artificial lighting of the apartment is by 
Osram lamps concealed in the cornice, which in- 
clude red and yellow lamps to neutralise the four 
Westinghouse Silica lamps employed as lay- 
lights. Over the central ceiling light is a false 
roof enclosing a fan that extracts the vitiated алг, 
fresh air being admitted over radiators in the 
panelling covered by brass grilles. The heating 
installation is by Messrs. Berry & Sons, and the 
extract fan by Messrs. Bergtheil & Young. Іп 
connection with the lecture-hall it is interesting to 
note that in the course of the alterations it was found 
necessary to cut through a girder 6 ft. deep, which 
operation was accomplished with the oxy-acetylene 
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INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS : 
DOORWAY IN ENTRANCE HALL 


blow-pipe in two hours only. This is stated to be 
the first application of the process to: work of this 
kind in London. | 

The common-room to the left of the entrance- 
hall is comfortably furnished, and, being intended 
for use as a refreshment-room on occasions, has a 
Waygood push-button service lift from the base- 
ment, in which are the kitchens and a *' boiling- 


room " fitted with six electric tea and coffee urns 


by the General Electric Co., Ltd. Jn the base- 
ment, too, are new lavatories, the sanitary fittings 
for which were supplied by Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
Ltd. The push-button lift in the common-room 
also serves the library—a long room on the first 
floor, facing the Embankment. А view of this is 
given on page 164, in connection with which it 
should be stated that the arches and piers shown 
on the end wall are not new, but form part of the 
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old building. The lights in the library, as well 
as in the entrance-hall and elsewhere, have glass 
shades by Messrs. Е. & C. Osler, Ltd., the metalwork 
being by the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft. 
The general contractors for the alterations were 
Messrs. Prestige & Co., of London, S.W. The 


electric wiring was carriel out by Messrs. Drake 


and Gorham, Ltd., mainly on the Kalkos system, | 
Messrs. Handcock and Dykes being the consulting 
electrical engineers. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: DETAIL 
OF CARVING IN LECTURE HALL. BY W. S. FRITH 
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INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: VIEW LOOKING ACROSS ENTRANCE HALL 
H. PERCY ADAMS, F.R.IT.B.A., AND CHARLES HOLDEN, А.К.Г.В.А.. ARCHITECTS 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS: BRONZE PANEL OVER ENTRANCE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 

This block of buildings, occupying a site at the 
rear of the Royal Exchange, has been erected in 
two contracts, the first, comprising the north- 
ern half, | 
Society, Ltd., having been completed two years 
ago Бу Messrs. Walter Lawrence & боп, of 
London, E.C., and the second, comprising the 
southern half, occupied by the London County 
and Westminster Bank, Ltd., having been com- 
pleted last year by Messrs. Dove Bros., Ltd., of 
London; N. The facade is of Portland stone, 
160 ft. long, broken by two recessed balconies with 
columns and pediments. The ground floor and 
mezzanine are boldly rusticated, while at cornice 
level is a range of shields, richly carved. -All the 
stone-carving, including the cartouche with a female 
head at the angle to Cornhill, was executed by 
Mr. Albert Hodge. The two main entrances are 
framed in with a carved border of interlaced orna- 
ment, and over the doors are bronze panels by the 
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SCALE 


occupied by. the Union Assurance: 


Artificers Guild, Ltd., of London. The walls of 
the general offices of both the Bank and the Assur- 
ance Society are lined with marble; the Assurance 
office, too, has a pavonazzo marble staircase with 
lift in centre (the enclosing ironwork of which was 
executed by the Artificers Guild), and on the 
first floor is a panelled board-room. 

The building is of fire-resisting construction 
with copper-covered roofs, and in each of the two 
portions are sub-basements specially constructed 
as strong-rooms. | 

Messrs. the Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Floor- 
ing Syndicate, Ltd., constructed floors and roofs; 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. Dent & 
Hellyer, Ltd., supplied sanitary fittings ; Mr. 
Robert Adams, weather bars for windows ; Messrs. 
the British Luxfer Prisni Syndicate, Ltd., pave- 
ment lights; Messrs. the Otis Elevator Co., Ltd., 
the lift; Messrs. R. E. Pearse & Co., Ltd., the 
metal casements and bronze screens over counters 
in bank. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
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NONSUCH PALACE 


IN connection with the article on Nonsuch Palace 
published in the February issue of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW (an article which has at- 


tracted much attention), Mr. Robert W. Carden, | 


A.R.I.B.A., writes the letter published below, to 
which is appended a reply by Mr. Alfred W. 
Clapham, the author of the article : 
Will Mr. Clapham kindly tell us at what 
period Toto del Nunziato resided in the parish 
of St. Bride's, Fleet Street? The matter is of 
interest because in 1538 Toto received a grant for 
himself and for his wife Helen of two cottages and 
some land near “Mycheham” (Mitcham, not 
Mickleham, as stated in the Archaeological Fournal, 
Vol. LT) in Surrey, at the nominal rental of a 
red rose; while four years later he was granted 
the lease of the Manor of “ Ravesbury ” (Ravens- 
bury), Surrey, which had belonged to Sir Nicholas 
Carewe. This lease was for a term of forty 
| years. | 
Both Mitcham and the 
Manor of Ravensbury are near 
Nonsuch, and certainly tend to 
support the contention that 
Toto was engaged on this 
building ; but it would be idle 
to pretend that he designed it. 
Nowhere is he mentioned as 
an architect, or by any equiva- 
lent title, such as ‘‘ Deviser of 
His Majesty's Buildings," the 
official designation of the 
mythical John of Padua; nor 
have we just reason to seek 
any other origin for the design 
than an English one. It can- 
not, I think, be supposed that 
Nonsuch was the creation of 
an Italian brain; that it could 
have been designed by an artist 
who was the pupil of Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio and the contem- 
porary of Michelangelo, Vig- 
nola, Palladio, and Jacopo 
Sansovino. The casing of the 
puncheons and other wood- 
work with scales of gilded lead 
was not added “to enhance 
further the richness of the 
whole design," but as a pro- 
tection against the weather— 
а very necessary precaution on 
such asite. Toto's real name, 
by the way, was Antonio di 
Nunziato d'Antonio, “ Toto” 
being an abbreviation of 
Antonio and standing in the 
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same relation to it as “Bill” does to William.. 
It was his English employers who invented 
“Toto” as а surname, while adhering to “ An- 
tonio ” as his baptismal name. pu 

I believe that a careful examination of all the 
papers once belonging to Sir Thomas Cawarden, 
or Carden, and now preserved in the muniment 
room at Loseley, would throw considerable light 
not only on the history of Nonsuch, but also upon 
the history of Toto del Nunziato. : Е 

| ROBERT W. CARDEN. 

Anthony Toto is mentioned as of the ‘parish of 
St. Bridget, London, in a summons issued against 
him in 1546 for disobeying the orders of the 
Painters’ Company. That he worked as an archi- 


tect 15, І think, sufficiently proved by the express 


statement of his contemporary Vasari to that 
effect. 

In considering the question of the authorship 
of the design of Nonsuch, two important points 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR- THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


AA {НЕМ the county of London ex- 
A NC. 8 tends its borders—as it is safe 
UJ A Ng, to predict it will within the 
near future—it will probably 
enclose in the east the dis- 
trict of Barking, which now 
possesses the somewhat for- 
lorn character attaching to 
the growth of bricks and mortar and the decay 
of fields and hedgerows. It is at such a time that 
an incessant watch is needed to guard against 
the destruction of the historical memorials of the 
neighbourhood, which are apt to fall into neglect 
and become an easy prey to the housebreaker. 

Barking has had a great past, for the fame of 
its abbey spread over the length and breadth of the 
land. I referred a few months ago to the dis- 
covery of the great abbey culvert here, and shortly 
shall be able to add much interesting information, 
recently acquired, regarding the abbey church 
itself. A feature of the district is its richness in 
examples of ancient brickwork, of which perhaps 
the western wall of the parish churchyard is the 
earliest. It is supported at intervals by buttresses, 
and has a number of small arched recesses, which 
are not uncommon, but for which no one has yet 
proffered a satisfactory explanation. The wall 
was recently in some danger of removal; it is to 
be hoped that it will be preserved, for it has 
weathered to a delightful tone and is distinctly a 
thing of beauty. 

Not far from the church and the site of the 
abbey is the beautiful Eastbury Manor House, 
built perhaps before Elizabeth came to the throne. 
In plan this is one of the most complete of the 
manor-houses left to us, and it retains its original 
walled-in garden upon which the long gallery still 
looks. In this gallery 
is an interesting Tudor Hy 
fireplace with traceried 
panels. The flatness of 
the surrounding country 
and the unusual height 
of the building combine 
to make a distant view 
somewhat disappoint- 
ing, but as one ар- 
proachesthis impression 
is removed, and the eye 
rests with complete 
satisfaction upon the 
harmony of the fine 
brick mullions, the im- 
posing brick chimney- 
shafts, and the many 
gables of this stately 
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OLD TOWN HALL, BARKING 


home. Thechimneys with their moulded octagonal 
caps and bases are as good as any to be found near 
London, and are best seen on the picturesque 
back elevation. 

A building that has not attracted so much atten- 
tion as Eastbury is the old timber structure stand- 
ing on the west side of Broadway, Barking, 
between that street and “Back Lane.” Built 
originally by Queen Elizabeth in 1567 as the 
Court House of the Great Manor of Barking, 1t 
has since been put to various uses, and is now 
known as the Old Town Hall. Although it has 
suffered severely during successive reparations, 1t 
1s still a building of considerable interest as repre- 
senting a class by no means common in the home 
counties. The actual court room was on the first 
floor, the ground floor being occupied by a central 
space open to the street east and west, with apart- 
ments at either end. The superstructure rests on 
a series of оаК octagonal posts with moulded bases, 
and was originally of half-timber work with a 
range of casement windows immediately under the 
eaves, extending the whole length of the building. 
These windows are now blocked up, and modern 
ones have been inserted below them, while the 
half-timber-work is now concealed beneath modern 
lath and plaster. At the south end is a large brick 
chimney-stack, in the face of which is a square 
stone bearing the fleur-de-lys and crown and the 
date 1507. 

The condition of both these buildings, the 
Court House and Eastbury Manor House, is far 
from satisfactory, and it is very desirable that they 
should be transferred to the hands of some public 
body, to be carefully preserved and permanently 
placed beyond the reach of the ever-threatening 
housebreaker. ALFRED W. CLAPHAM. 
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THE RUISLIP MANOR COMPETITION 
A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE TOWN PLANNING 


(aX HE recent competition arranged 
by the promoters of the com- 
pany which is proposing to 
develop the large estate of 
Ruislip Manor, near North- 
wood, Middlesex, has been of 
many-sided interest. The 
urban district council which 
has control of the area, having decided to apply 
for permission to prepare a town-planning scheme, 
invited the co-operation of the owners in the 
district. The owners of Ruislip Manor at once 
agreed to join in the scheme, and asked the 
authority to indicate the lines of main roads re- 
quired in connection with the future development 
of the whole of the area. The local authority 
consented to give this indication, and agreed to 
co-operate with the company as to how the 
development should proceed, and also with regard 
to the incorporation of the scheme in a larger one, 
under the Town Planning Act, for the remainder 
of the undeveloped area in the district. As a 
result, the Ruislip Manor Company proceeded to 
obtain designs on the basis of a map of the area 
which indicated the points of connection required 
by the authority. No doubt the authority does 
not bind itself to accept this design in detail, but 
the general result is obtained that the company 
gets its own scheme adopted by the authority, 
with certain reservations in the public interest, and 
secures that the land of the surrounding owners 
shall be laid out in accordance with a comprehen- 
sive and homogeneous scheme. The authority 
gets the greater part of its area designed without 
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any cost to itself, and by working in a spirit of 
mutual concession with the company probably 
saves the district much expense in the future, 
while increasing its attractiveness to residents. 
About sixty designs appear to have been sub- 
mitted, having cost, in the aggregate, probably 
£3,000 to produce. The plans, as exhibited at the 
Alpine Gallery, showed a great deal of merit, and 
indicated that many architects are giving close study 
totown planning. It was noticeable that only two 
or three engineers and surveyors submitted designs, 
and these it must be said could not be classed as 
worthy of a place among a select first dozen of the 
plans by architects. Itis regrettable that, in a com- 
petition of this kind, so much effort should neces- 
sarily be wasted, and in spite of the value to the 
promoters of the publicity attaching to a compe- 
tition, one would have thought that better results 
would have been obtained by paying a thoroughly 
qualified group of designers (including an architect, 
engineer, and surveyor) to prepare a plan. Some- 
thing must of course be said in favour of competi- 
tions while the number of experts is so limited, 
but it 1s hardly to be expected that the best talent 
will be attracted by this method in the case of 
town designing. Probably a more satisfactory 
arrangement would have been for the authority to 
have promoted the competition for the design of 
the whole area, the Ruislip Manor Company con- 
tributing the bulk of the cost. The designers ofthe 
estate were no doubt handicapped by not being 
able to show the application of their design outside 
the boundary of the one estate, and a study of the 
designs submitted gives the impression that many 
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of the competitors failed to appreciate the fact that 


the estate was only a part of a whole. The design 
had to provide for housing accommodation for 
about 35,000 people. It is unreasonable to expect 
that the whole of this population will be attracted 
to the one estate without a nearly corresponding 
ratio of increase in the surrounding district. 
Making allowances for the land of owners who do 
not want to develop their land on the one hand, 
and for the possible greater attractiveness of the 
company's land over that of the surrounding 
owners on the other, we might still assume that 
when Ruislip Manor has a population of 35,000 
the whole of Ruislip and Northwood will not have 
less than 70,000 in its borders. In twenty years’ 
time this comparatively large town will be on the 
very fringe of London's suburbs. We have there- 
fore to consider the design of a part of an 
area to accommodate 70,000 people, requiring 
railway and tramway facilities for local traffic and 
for traffic with London, shops, offices, schools, 
churches, theatres, halls, institutes, etc. Some 
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THE RUISLIP MANOR COMPETITION 


PORTION OF DESIGN 
BY BURGESS AND MYER 


might say that this is looking too far ahead, but 
if it 1s, the whole idea of planning the estate is 
open to the same criticism ; and it is not suggested 
to look forward a day in advance of the time when 
Ruislip Manor will be completely developed. 
When considered from this point of view the 
scheme assumes a very important character. 
Letchworth Garden City only contemplates pro- 
vision for 30,000 people. At Ruislip provision, 
has to be made for more than twice that num- 
ber. How are the five railway stations within the 
area to be adapted for this number, and will new 
or extended railway facilities be necessary to 
provide for the increased traffic? What is the 
usual number of shops and public buildings for a 
town of this size? How and where should they 
be provided? These are questions which com- 
petitors may have asked, but for the most part 
they avoided committing themselves to details. 


Where they have, the number of public buildings 


proposed is totally inadequate, and this notwith- 
standing that one of their aims should have been 
to give dignity to their plan on the one hand, and 
a suitable setting for public buildings on the other, 
by incorporating as many of these as practicable 
inthedesign. Hornsey, with about 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, has 291% acres of public parks and open 
spaces. Ithas 202 acres of allotments, four public 
libraries, and sixty miles of roads. Its rateable 
value is £677,637 and its debt £724,763. These 
are a few scattered facts about au urban district 
not much greater in size than is contemplated at 
Ruislip and Northwood, and the planning should 
be considered in relation to them and to the many 
others that are sure to arise. (One would have 
thought that the reports accompanying the designs 
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would have given some guidance in the matter; 
but these were, generally speaking, inadequate, 
and unworthy of the occasion or of the designs. 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee, in a very well-thought-out 
report accompanying his designs, said that he 
** assumed that the historic and natural features of 
the site must determine the design absolutely.” 
That is surely too strong a plea for these features. 
They must certainly be carefully considered, but 
the most important duty of the designer is to put 
himself in the position of visualising the district 
under the transformation caused by its conver- 
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sion from а purely rural into а comparatively 
thickly populated area. Having done that he 
should set himself to consider how to preserve the 
beautiful and historic, and how to make the most 
of natural features. Mr. Ashbee rightly says that 
the “ “Garden City’ postulates a higher civic 
organisation than the haphazard town of our 
time.” The designer has therefore to provide for 
the best of what can be within practical limits, 
and not merely for the best that now is. 

The designs submitted were not striking as 
regards original suggestions, nor in the provision 
for the “гар advance of 
scientific invention.” 

A governing factor in the 
preparation of any plan is the 
proper placing of the civic 
centre and the connection this 
has with the railway station 
or stations. Thetwo principal 
stations ш the district are 
Ruislip and Northwood. 
Northolt Junction is too re- 
mote in the south to become 
a rallway centre, although it 
might be an excellent supple- 
mentary means of getting to 
London if connected with 
Northwood and Ruislip by 
tram. Eastcote Halt is not so 
well situated as Ruislip, and 
is not likely to become more 
than a secondary station. 

The Metropolitan Station at 
Northwood is likely to remain 
the “centre” point for the 
northern portion of the dis- 
trict, and for a long time to 
come the Northwood portion 
of the district will no doubt 
strive to maintain its identity 
apart from Ruislip and the 
main portion of the Ruislip 
Manor development. 

The Ruislip Manor Estate 
is divided into two very dis- 
tinct portions, and should not 
necessarily be treated as one. 
The Copse Wood and the 
wooded land overlooking the 
reservoir to the line of the 
proposed main road from 
Ruislip Common to Pinner 
would appear to be more pro- 
perly treated as an outgrowth 
of Northwood with Northwood 
Station as its centre. The 
remainder of the estate centres 
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round Windmill Hill, and should 
have its railway station half-way 
between the existing Ruislip 
Station and Eastcote Halt, where 
the proposed new bridge crosses 
the line. If the direct connec- 
tions proposed on the first-pre- 
miated plan, between the road as 
it crosses the railway and Ruislip 
and Eastcote villages, had been 
practicable, a new station could 
have been made as accessible to 
these places as the two separate 
stations now existing. Thus the 
railway company might have been 
induced to provide one good 
station at this point instead of 
the other two, to serve the exist- 
ing and prospective population. 
Whether the failure of Messrs. 
Soutar to provide a proper con- 
nection with the only good 
station now serving the main 
part of the estate ıs due to their 
faith in a new station being pro- 
vided, may or may not be the 
case, but if such a station were 
provided it would remove one of 
the most serious objections to 
their scheme. The third-pre- 
miated plan has at least the merit 
of treating the approach from 
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THE RUISLIP MANOR COMPETITION 


the existing station to the centre of the town with 
proper dignity and seriousness. 

Many of the competitors do not seem to have 
appreciated the desirability of concentration in 
providing centres for public buildings, shops, 
offices, etc. Messrs. Soutar have six small centres 
scattered along the main road in the middle of 
the estate, and the principal place adjoining the 
reservoir has the fault of being too near North- 
wood, which will always remain the centre point 
for the north. The ideal would surely be to leave 
this dignity to Northwood, to provide a footpath 
connection between Copse Wood and Northwood 
Station, and to make the civic centre of the 
Ruislip Manor scheme at Windmill Hill, with 
direct connections between this centre and the 
rallway station, Ruislip Village, and Eastcote. 

One cannot too severely criticise the proposal 
on the first-premiated plan to have the principal 
school building surrounded by main roads—in fact 
the roads run through what are apparently intended 
for the recreation grounds of the school. The 
treatment of Copse Wood in this plan 1$ also open 
to criticism. More might have been done to 
preserve the timber, and greater attention given 
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to the contours. It will be 
interesting to see how the 
scheme works out in practice, 
but some of the plans of 
öther competitors might well 
be considered as more appro- 
priate for this detached area. 
Those of Mr. Laurence Hall, 
Mr. Hornblower, Messrs. 
Pepler and Allen, and Messrs. 
Bennett and Bidwell are ap- 
parently better adapted to 
the ground and permit of 
more economical develop- 
ment. The plans of Mr. 
Laurence Hall, Messrs. 
Pepler and Allen, and 
Messrs. Clapham Lander & 
Mansford are also notable as‘ 
showing an effort to maintain 
the rural character of the 
estate іп the proposed de- 
velopment. It is open to 
doubt whether, with such a 
large population as is con- 
templated, the scheme could 
be developed on the lines of 
the enlarged semi-rural village 
rather than on those of the 
usual urban district, but from 
the point of view of the in- 
tending resident the former 
would probably be most at- 
tractive. Whether Londoners 
will be induced to go to a 
rectangular town with plots 
of 100 ft. deep is a matter 
for experience, but we should 
think that more generous 
provision of gardens and open 
spaces would lead to better 
results. 

Apart from these few criti- 
cisms, we: recognise great 


merit in Messrs. Soutar's DESIGN BY GEOFFRY LUCAS, A.R.LB.A. 


plan—the excellence of their 

road connections, the opportunity afforded for 
fine architectural treatment, and the simplicity 
of the lines. It has also the merit of being 
capable of modification without destroying the 
general scheme. 

In the third-premiated plan the absence of 
detail in the triangular plots is a serious defect. 
The treatment of such triangles is one of the most 
difficult problems. 

The feature of Мг. T. Е. Pennington's plan is 
his main avenue, 250 ft. wide, with two carriage- 
ways 30ft. wide. There is much to be said for the 
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idea of providing.a show avenue in the centre of 
the estate where its attractiveness can be felt 
by the resident and the passing visitor without 
conscious effort. A new station ‘1s definitely 
proposed in this. plan. The appearance of the 
design is rather spoilt by the shape of the park, 
and the cost of development would be greatly 
increased by the. extensive road frontage round 
and through the open spaces. 

It 1s surprising. that Mr. Geoffry, Lucas's plan 
did not secure a place of honour. It is a very 
excellent plan, worthy of careful study, | 
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Mr. Gilbert Waterhouse's plan would probably 
have made a running for the prize if he had 
finished it. His civic centre is provided at the 
right place, with possible alternative connections 
with the existing and proposed Ruislip stations. 
As in previous plans by Mr. Waterhouse, his 
architectural treatment is above the average. 

The combination of the public buildings with 
the main through route (C to D) and the public 
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park in Mr. E. C. P. Monson’s plan is a good 
feature, and might have been adopted by more 
competitors. 

Mr. H. Welch and several other competitors 
have given too much attention to architectural 
details and too little to the broad principles of 
planning. It was notable that competitors who 
went in for too much detail rather gave their case 
away. | | 

The flat land in the south is probably treated 
with most effect by Mr. Laurence Hall and 
Mr. Gilbert Waterhouse. 

One of the features of the competition is the 
triumph of what a contemporary calls the “* pretty 
pattern ” plan. The first-premiated plan is more 
or less modelled on the French-American plan of 
Washington by L’Enfant, with mixed rectangular 
and radial roads. Competitors who appeared to 
be influenced by modern garden-city planning 
as practised so excellently at Hampstead do not 
seem to have been considered of much account. 
Does this indicate that there is already a re- 
action against the pretty narrow culs-de-sac of the 
Garden Suburb? It is hoped that the aim after 
aesthetic effect will not go so far as to drive us back 
to the stereotyped methods which have too long 
been encouraged by the Model By-laws. 

There was an absence of German influence T 
the designs, and little attempt to strive at irregu- 
larity for purely architectural reasons. The 
irregular lines in the plan of Mr. G. S. Kempton 
rather suggested a study of German planning in 
its least scientific aspect. To make lines uneven 
and broken without any object is certainly a 
mistake. 
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On the whole the competition has been of great 
service to the town-planning movement. While 
the science of planning is so new we must look to 
the experience of such competitions to do for the 
young designer what teaching and examination 
may be able to accomplish later. It has also 
helped us to start the building-up of a school of 
town-planners, which we hope will be enlightened 
enough to imitate the best of German and American 
methods, and yet have sufficient enterprise, imagi- 
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nation, and initiative to give a character of its own 
to British town-planning. 

At thetime of the exhibition of the designs for the 
Ruislip estate, a conference was held at the Alpine 
Club. Alderman W. Thompson, who presided, said 
with reference to the Town Planning Act that he 
was one ofthose who, when the Bill was in Parlia- 
ment, did his best to bring about some alterations in 
it, because he saw that there would be considerable 
difficulty in working certain parts of the scheme. 
That view had been justified by the great diffi- 
culty which they had all experienced. But it was 
only fair to the Local Government Board to say 
that no one recognised more than the Govern- 
ment Department itself that the whole success of 
the Act depended upon its interpretation, and re- 
presentatives of the Local Government Board had 
said that they were going to interpret it so as to 
make it work as well and as smoothly as possible. 

The Local Government Board inquiry into the 
scheme was held by Mr. Thomas Adams on 
February 16th. Mr. E. R. Abbot, Clerk to the 
District Council, in supporting the scheme, said 
that the population of the district had grown from 
1,455 in 1881 to an estimated population of 6,273 
at the present time. The number of houses in- 
habited in June 1910 was 1,230, and he claimed 
that the district was one of the most healthy and 
beautiful within the same distance of London. 
The objects of the scheme were to preserve the 
amenities of the district, its sanitary condition 
and convenience in connection with the laying 
out of the land. The principal landowners had 
been communicated with, and most of them were 
generally in favour of the scheme. The area of 
the urban district was 6,585 acres, of which it was 
proposed to include 5,859 acres in the scheme, and 
also 63 acres in the area of the Watford Urban 
District, making a total of 5,922 acres. The 
King's College Trustees had proposed to lay out 
a portion of the area on town-planning lines, and 
the District Council had unanimously resolved 
that it would be wrong to delay further in pre- 
paring a scheme for such portions of the whole 
district as were likely to be used for building 
purposes according to the definition in the Act. 

Mr. Carr, Surveyor to the Ruislip-Northwood 
Urban District Council, gave evidence in support 
of the application, and stated that in consequence 
of the Council not having previously possessed 
town-planning powers, roads had been laid out 
and property developed in a manner which mili- 
tated against the amenities of the district. 

Objections were heard from the Hertfordshire 

County Council, the Watford Urban District 
Council, the local golf club, and four local land- 
owners against the inclusion of certain properties 
in the proposed scheme. 
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EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


WITH SOME DRAWINGS BY A. C. CONRADE 


LTHOUGH the great column- 
ed temples of Egypt are the 
earliest monuments known 
to us which can be dignified 
with the title of architecture, 
‚and although they are so far 
removed from us in point of 
time, in the chronology of 

Egypt they belong to а comparatively modern 

period. Egyptian history is divided into three 

great periods: the Ancient Empire, from about 

5000 to 3000 В.С., and comprising the first ten 

dynasties; the Middle Empire, from about 3000 

to 1700 B.c., comprising from the eleventh to the 

seventeenth dynasty; and the New Empire, from 
about 1700 to 340 B.C., going down to the thirtieth 
dynasty. After that Egypt 
came under the rule, first, of 
the Greeks, and then of the 

Romans, although this foreign 

rule made very little difference 

in the general character of 

Egyptian architecture. 

Of what race were the origi- 
nal Egyptians is a point con- 
siderably disputed, and one 
which can never be positively 
settled now; but some of the 
earliest remains of rock-cut 
work lead to the conclusion 
that they were not a race in- 
digenous to the valley of the 
Nile, but that they migrated 
there from some other land. 
Egypt is almost practically 
destitute of timber, yet there 
are many early rock-cut 
facades, of a rude description, 
which show unmistakable signs 
of being imitations of timber 
structures. We see carved on 
the face of the rock the repre- 
sentations of uprights and lin- 
tels manifestly of the propor- 
tions and appearance of tim- 
ber-work. What is still more 
striking, we find over the open- 
ings, and as apparent beams of 
support to the roofs of rock- 
cut chambers, features which 
have exactly the appearance 
of roughly-rounded or squared 
boughs of trees. These forms 
could never have originated in 
a treeless country; they must 
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have been survivals of a construction which origi- 
nated under different conditions, and in some dis- 
tricts where timber was the usual material of 
construction. 

Coming to the built structures, there is the 
First Empire with a period of vast sepulchres— 
those pyramids which were for a long time the 
only Egyptian buildings familiar and famous to 
the European mind. Even the untravelled Shake- 
speare had heard of the pyramids, and connected 
them somehow with the Ptolemies. “Сенату,” 
says Lepidus in Antony and Cleopatra, “I have 
heard the Ptolemies’ pyramises (sic) are very 
goodly things; without contradiction, I have 
heard that"; the Ptolemies being in fact quite 
modern people compared with the builders of the 
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pyramids. Thereisa good deal more knowledge of 
Egypt now; but even in recent times it is probable 
that the average Englishman connected the idea 
of Egypt chiefly with pyramids. Yet the pyramids, 
which were the monumental tombs of the kings 
who built them, though wonderful structures in a 
sense, can hardly be called architecture. 

It 1$ strange, however, that with these expres- 
sionless mountains of masonry we come upon 
what is perhaps the most wonderful piece of 
sculpture in the world, the Sphinx, to which no 
precise date can be assigned, but which 15 at least 
as Old as the great group of pyramids, and may 
even be older. This is perhaps the only instance 
in history in which the 
sculpture of a people 


its architecture; gene- 
rally speaking, we find 
sculpture still in a rude 
state (as we see in the 
case of Romanesque 
buildings) after archi- 
tecture has arrived at 
considerable develop- 
ment. With the Egyp- - 
tians the reverse seems 
to have been the case. 
The execution of sculp- 
ture on a colossal scale, 
so as to preserve the 
due proportion and ex- 
pression of the fea- 
tures, is a problem of 
immense practical diffi- 
culty; that it should 
have been achieved in 
the case of the Sphinx, 
the majestic expression 
of which can be recog- 
nised even in its present 
dilapidated condition,is 
a remarkable testimony 
to the genius of the 
early Egyptians; and 
if a people who could 
execute such a work 
had no architecture be- 
yond pyramids, we may 
conclude that it was 
because they did not 
wish to have it, and 
not from any inability 
to produce great works 
of art in that form. 

‚ With the Middle 
Empire we come on a 
class of erection which 


has something more of architectural quality, 
in the built tombs called mastabas. These, 
which are comparatively small erections, are 
oblong built tombs, almost always with the outer 
surface of the wall battered, with an entrance 
at one end, and in many cases with a recessed 
porch with a small colonnade of two or four 
columns in front of it. And in these we may 
perhaps see the germ of some of the later fea- 
tures of the great temples which really represent 
what we know as Egyptian architecture. To this 
Middle Етрие period, mainly to the commence- 
ment of it, we must also refer such structures as 
the rock-cut tombs of Beni-Hasan, dating about 
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ABU SIMBEL 
From a water-colour drawing by А. С. Conrade 


3000 B.C., familiar now to all readers of architec- 
tural history: The eight-sided or sixteen-sided 
columns, however, often spoken of as peculiar to 
Beni-Hasan, are only examples of a form which 
occurs very often in rock-cut designs in Egypt, 
and which was made use of again in some of the 
most remarkable structures of the New Empire, 
especially in the great temple of Queen Hatasu at 
Deir-el-Bahari, about 1500 B.C. 

It was after the great event, about 1700 B.C., of 
the expulsion of the Shepherd Kings, who had 
kept Egypt under a hated dominion for five 
centuries (a lapse of time which is a mere fragment 
out of Egyptian history), that the New Empire 
took its rise and celebrated its glory in the temples 
of the great Theban age of, architecture. It must 
be noted that the chronology of Egyptian archi- 
tecture ascends the Nile, moving as it were up- 
stream. The great pyramid erections are around 
the neighbourhood of Memphis; the great temples 
of Luxor and Karnak cluster about Thebes, several 
hundred miles farther up the Nile. | 

The main characteristics of the Egyptian temple 
are a facade formed of two vast pylons with sloping 
sides, connected by a lower ‘portion in which is a 
great doorway crowned with the form of cornice 
which is the universal crowning member in 
Egyptian architecture, formed with a section in a 
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single finely profiled concave curve, the surface 
of which is generally decorated with a series of 
parallel striations. This is almost the only feature 
which can be called a moulding used in Egyptian 
architecture, and with one exception is the only 
good profile to be found in it. Entering through 
a doorway between the pylons we should probably 
find an open courtyard surrounded by a colonnade, 
from which we should enter the kind of hall which 
has been called the “ Hypostyle” hall, from its 
being lighted above the lower range of columns; 
down the centre would be two parallel ranges of 
lofty columns, and on the side portions a closely 
packed forest of lower columns carrying a roof 
lower than the central one, the vertical space 
between the two roofs forming a clearstory with 
a range of windows consisting of great slabs of 
stone with a series of slits cut in them; from 
these the light would penetrate either way through 
the forest of columns. No grander scheme for pro- 
ducing impressive effect in an interior has ever been 
devised ; unfortunately the effect has to be left to 
our imagination, as though much of the colonnade 
at Karnak is tn situ, most of the immense roofing 
slabs are gone. From this hall we should pene- 
trate into further smaller halls—in the case of 
Karnak we should reach another great open court, 
and thence a series 'of smaller chambers which 
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apparently had no light from the exterior. The 
two points to be remarked in the plan are that the 
successive entrances areallaxialand central,and that 
the size of the apartments continually diminishes 
as we penetrate farther into the building; not 
that the area of the building is much smaller at 
the inner end, but it is divided up into a number 
of small apartments. Аз far as plan is concerned 
it is essentially an architecture of anti-climax; we 
approach through great courts and galleries, to 
end in a dark cell. Such a plan is quite in keeping 
with the character of Egyptian religion, which 
seems to have been essentially that of mystery and 
of a grave and sombre fatalism. Externally, with 


sloping jamb is a Pelasgic characteristic, and was 
no doubt employed for a practical reason, to lessen 
the bearing of the lintel. 

The Egyptian column has two typical Posne 
one of which is shown in Mr. Conrade’s view of 
part of the remains of the temple of Luxor. 
This is the form with the spreading capital, which 
is a very finely designed feature, and its outline 
forms what we call the only good profile in 
Egyptian architecture besides that of the concave 
cornice. The other form has the same thick 
shaft and the same plain base, looking like a rather 
flat cheese; the difference is in the form of the 
capital, which, instead of spreading, contracts 


LUXOR 
From a water-colour drawing by А. C. Conrade 


the exception of the entrance pylons, the Egyptian 
temple is little more than a box of masonry with 
battered walls; the whole congeries of halls and 
cells is surrounded by a thick and blind enclosure 
wall. The prevalence of the battered wall, both 
in the temples and the mastabas, is probably due 
to an idea that it rendered the building more 
stable against earthquakes, not from any prefer- 
ence for sloping lines in themselves. There is a 
common idea that Egyptian doorways were built 
with sloping jambs, contracting towards the top, 
and not a few such doors have been made in 
modern buildings with the idea of giving them 
Egyptian character; but this is a mistake: the 
Egyptian doorway had vertical jambs. The 
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upwards from the curve at the necking, and is 
considerably smaller at the top than at the bottom. 
It is generally disproportionately long in pro- 
portion to the height of the column, forming often 
about one-third of the whole height, and an 
impartial criticism must admit that it is one of 
the ugliest forms of capital ever devised in archi- 
tecture. 

It has been very confidently asserted that these 
two forms of capital are based on the open flower 
and on the closed bud of the lotus, but this seems 
very doubtful. Some exceptional examples of 
capitals of the secondary form do appear to have 
a certain degree of naturalistic aspect; but the 
finer form of the spreading capital is found in very 
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NOTES ОМ EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


COLOSSI, THEBES 
From a water-colour drawing by A. С. Conrade 


early rock-cut tombs, in a perfectly plain form, 
which does not look at all as if it were an 
imitation of anything in nature. The spreading 
capitals at Karnak and in many other examples 
are finely decorated with painted leafage which 
may have given the idea of their representing а 
form in natural vegetation; but if we saw them 
without this painted ornament they would hardly 
convey any such idea. The painted design, which 
is also often slightly incised, generally takes the 
form of a series of broad-pointed leaves round the 
base of the capital, with thin filaments rising 
from them, and spreading outward to the edge of 
the bell. The Greeks were undoubtedly indebted 
to this form of Egyptian capital for some of 
their detail; in fact, the capital of the building 
at Athens called the “Temple of the Winds” 
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may be described as an Egyp- 
tian capital translated into 
Greek. So far from the 
Egyptian capital having com- 
menced in naturalism, ıt would 
rather seem, from such late . 
examples as that shown in 
Mr. Conrade’s drawing of some 
columns at Philae, that the 
imitation of natural leafage 
was an addition in the deca- 
dence of the style, perhaps in- 
fluenced by the acanthus capi-- 
tals ofthe Greeksand Romans. 
The derivation of the concave 
cornice from the turning over 
of the tops of the reeds sup- 
posed to have made the abori- 
ginal hut seems to me still 
more improbable. The feature 
15 completely architectonic іп 
character, and exactly suited 
to a stone material; and it 
needs no suggestion of a crude 
naturalistic origin to explain 1t. 

Unlike the far more aesthet1- 
cally refined Greeks, the Egyp- 
tians seem to have had no 
sense of the value of ornament 
as emphasising certain portions 
ofa building. The whole sur- 
faces of walls and columns in 
the interiors were covered with 
painted ornament, all of which 
had a symbolical or historic 
meaning; in fact, the building 
was a written book. This 
crowding on of ornament every- 
where, without reserve ог 
choice of position, gives a cer- 
tain barbaric element to the 
architecture; it is, in fact, rather like the art of 
savages, who will carve the blade and handle of a 
paddle alike all over with ornament, regardless of 
any reference to the practical use of the implement. 

Egyptian architecture was also essentially an 
architecture of despotism. We see this embodied in 
the first instance in the pyramids, which could only 
have been carried out in a country where thousands 
of people could be compelled to work at the will 
of a supreme authority. The labourers were fed— 
that was necessary; but they were not paid. 
Neither time nor labour counted for anything in 
building work. The construction of Karnak went 
on for centuries. People were born, lived their 
natural term of life, and died; the temple was in 
progress when they were.born, and they died and 
left it in progress. It must have seemed like a 
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kind of eternity to them; and indeed, if ever an 
architecture might be said to be built for eternity, 
Egyptian architecture could make that claim. 
This contempt for” considerations of time and 
human labour is seen again in the colossal statues, 
such as those at Abu Simbel, cut out of the rock 
at vast expenditure of work, merely to leave 
portraits of reigning monarchs; and in the two 
colossal statues in the neighbourhood of Thebes, 
of which Mr. Conrade has made an illustration in 
which the crocodiles seem to be added on the same 
principle as the sheep in the Vicar of Wakefield's 
family portrait—‘‘as many as could be put in for 
the money.” | 

The temple at Denderah, of which two illustra- 
tions are here given, represents what may be 
called, comparatively speaking, the modern Egyp- 
tian work. It was commenced in the Ptolemaic 
period, but its completion extended into the time 
of the Roman dominion, at and after 30 B.C. 
The general character of the ancient Egyptian 
architecture is quite maintained here: we can see 
that it belongs to the same school of architecture 
as the buildings fifteen centuries before it; but 
there are some differences in detail. The most 
important of these isthe introduction of the screen 
wall between the columns of the portico, which in 
reality rises to about half the height of the columns, 
but so much of the front is buried in sand that this 
does not appear in the drawing. 
ence is in the human-headed capitals, which are 


The other differ- 
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different from anything in the more ancient Egyp- 
tian work. In the range of columns from one of 
the temples at Philae, probably of later date than 
Denderah, we see, as before remarked, the more 
ornate and naturalistic treatment of the capitals; 
the top of the screen between the columns is shown, 
as at Denderah; and on the left of the picture, in 
the distance, are seen some of the second order 
of capitals before alluded to—those which diminish 
from the base. And in the view of Denderah, as 
another example of the persistence of the Egyptian 
style, we see still the same concave cornice with 
the striations on it, lasting unchanged through all 
the centuries from the time of its first introduction 
as far as we know in the temples around Thebes, 
In 1700 B.C. | 

Мг. Conrade's imaginative sketches explain 
themselves; they both seem to be connected with 
visions of Cleopatra, and that of her barge may 
remind the reader of the glowing description by 
Shakespeare, which is taken, in fact, almost word 
for word from North's translation of Plutarch, 
Shakespeare having done little more than put 
North's prose into metre. In the other, “A 
Phantasy,” if the columns are intended, as they 
rather appear to be, as part of a rock-cut cave, 
they are not probable; no rock-cut columns of 
that elaborated form are known. Perhaps we may 
conclude them, however, to be part of an erected 
scene or partition for the reception of the Queen, 
and. in that case they would be quite justifiable. 


CLEOPATRA'S BARGE 
From a water-colour drawing by A. C. Conrade 
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NEW LIGHT ОМ OLD SUBJECTS 
[M—HERTFORD AND HAVERING 


ar ALF RED W. CLAPHAM 
AE GOS SS HE two palaces which are the 


subject of the present article 
differ from most of those in 
the neighbourhood of London 
in being of very early origin, 
their history in each case 
stretching back to Saxon 
times. They differ also from each other, one, 
Hertford Castle, being a fortress of no mean 
strength, and the other, Havering Bower, a 
country retreat entirely without means of de- 
fence; while together they present examples of 
early domestic planning on a large scale such as 
are, perhaps, available in no other quarter. 

The Castle of Hertford was one of a ring of 
strongholds, of early Norman date,. forming an 
advanced and outer line of defence to the capital. 
This series began at Windsor and passed via 
Berkhampstead, Hertford, Stortford, and Ongar to 
Rayleigh, and in most instances, save for massive 
earthworks, has left comparatively little trace of 
its existence. 

The remains at Hertford consist at present of 
the red brick Tudor gatehouse, the ruins of a 
small tower, and a long line of curtain wall, enclos- 
ing broad lawns and gardens, by the side of the 
River Lea. Hitherto there has been no avail- 
able information with regard to the internal 
arrangements of the. castle, but amongst the 
State Papers of Edward Vl is preserved a large 
scale plan of an important and extensive building 
arranged for the accommodation of the courts of 
law. During Tudor and 
later times the courts were 
housed at Westminster 
Palace, and consequently 
the plan was assumed to 
represent some portion of 
that building. І have 
been able to identify it, 
however, as a part of the 
palace of Hertford Castle, 
to which the courts were 
temporarily removed in 
I582, and again in 1592, 
owing to the prevalence 
of the Plague in London. 

The plan, unfortunately 
mutilated, is the work of 
H. Hawthorne, who was 
also employed upon the · 
alterations to Windsor in 
the early part of Eliza- 
beth's reign. 

Hertford Castle in its 
early days was evidently 
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THE GATEHOUSE, HERTFORD CASTLE 


a place of considerable strength and importance, 
for when besieged in 1216 by the forces of Louis 
of France it held out for twenty-four days, while 
the neighbouring castle of Berkhampstead (the 
elaborate earthworks of which remain) was reduced 
by the same army in a fortnight. 

Hertford was the occasional residence of the later 
Plantagenet and Tudor kings, and was successively 
held in dower by the consorts of the three Lancas- 
trian sovereigns. Later it was found to be a con- 
venient residence for the children of Henry VIII— 
Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth having all resided 
there at various times during their father's life. 

Five documents in the nature of surveys of the 
castle exist at the Record Office, dated respectively 
1327, 1523, 1559, 1589 and 1610. The first of 
these is the most interesting. The castle then 
consisted of a great inner ward surrounded by a 
double moat with a circular shell keep at the north- 
east angle, and a massive curtain wall. The nar- 
row space between the inner and outer moats was 
defended by a wooden palisade, and at the western 
end broadened out into a large outer ward. 

Henry VIII's survey describes “a fair river 
running along by the north side of the said castle 
and arear a very little garden ground, but there is a 
fair courtyard and large, which is almost finished 
round about with fair houses.” 

By 1610 most of the buildings had been 
destroyed, and mention is only made of “ one fair 

gatehouse of brick, one tower of brick, and the 
old walls of the said castle." 


Photo: 
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HERTFORD CASTLE: PORTION OF GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 


This represents fairly accurately the present 
condition of the castle. The brick gatehouse, 
though somewhat altered, is still entire, the outer 
archway being obscured by a modern porch, while 
the inner one is converted into a window. Above 
the former is a sunk panel with the royal arms of 
the Tudors surmounted by a crown. The “tower 
of brick” is the great 
angle bastion shown on 
the plan. It formed the 
segment of a circle ex- 
ternally about 60 ft. in 
diameter, the chord of 
which is a brick wall 
which is the only portion 
of the structure now 
standing. On the outer 
face at the southern end 
are the remains of the 
circular stair, including a 
ramped portion of the 
brick handrail sunk in 
the wall. 

The most noticeable 
feature of the plan is the 
extreme thinness of the 
walls. This can hardly 
be ascribed to faulty 
draughtsmanship, as the 
curtain and bastion walls, 
together with the fire- 
place backs, are all shown 
of reasonable thickness. 
One is bound to conclude 
that the whole structure 
was  timber-framed on 
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dwarf walls, the remains 
of which have from time 
to time come to light under 
the present lawn. This 
would largely account for 
the continual state of dis- 
repair in which the build- 
ings are found on every 
occasion on which there is 
evidence of their condition. 

On the east side of the 
great courtyard, opposite 
the gatehouse, stood the 
hall, а comparatively small 
building of very early type. 
The aisled hall is now to 
be found only in compara- 
tively few instances (as at 
Oakham and Winchester 
Castle) and is almost 
certainly a survival of the 
Saxon type of wooden 
structure whose form has been preserved in use 
almost to our own times in the great timber 
barns, of which there are numerous examples. 
The contemporary Norman type is preserved at 
Richmond, Wolvesley, and Christchurch, and in a 
number of monastic frater-houses, and was a plain 
rectangular structure of quite a different character. 


HERTFORD: GENERAL PLAN OF FORTIFICATIONS 
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НАУЕКІМС: FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF MAIN BUILDING 
(Hatfield Papers) 

The hall at Hertford was only three bays long, 
with screens and two porches at the northern and 
a square oriel at the southern end. One large 
fire-place appears at the back of the dais, and a 
small lantern in the centre of the roof is shown 
on Speed's bird's-eye view of the town (probably 
taken just before its destruction, 1610). 

The lesser court on the south side was probably 
of early Tudor date, and evidently had galleries on 
the first floor with projecting bays, an arrange- 
ment similar to that of the second quadrangle 
of Queens” College, Cambridge. At the south- 
eastern angle was a small building projecting into 
the court and evidently a chapel or oratory. 

The arrangement of the kitchen and offices at 
the north end of the great hall is by no means 
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clear. The only apartment with a fireplace of 
sufficient dimensions for the kitchen 1$ that marked 
“Court of Requests,” but the lack of direct com- 
munication with the hall itself renders this identi- 
fication doubtful. In spite of its lack of complete- 
ness and the difficulty surrounding it, the plan is 
of considerable interest both on account of its early 
form and the importance of the building which 
1t delineates. 

The Manor, Palace, or Bower of Havering was, 
like Hertford, of Saxon origin, but its early history 
is of far greater interest. It was undoubtedly a 
retreat of King Edward the Confessor, and some 
of the best-known legends of the Saxon saint are 
connected with the Bower House. You may read 
in Caxton's “Golden Legend” of how St. John the 
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Divine appeared in the form of a beggar at the con- 
secration of his chapel here, and of how he received 
the celebrated ring as alms from the king. It was 
here, again, at the prayer ofthe Confessor the night- 
ingales were banished without the pales of the 
park, lest they should interrupt the royal devotions. 

In later times it was a favourite hunting seat 
for the forest of Hainault, anda long line of Chief 
Foresters of Essex—Mountfitchets, de Clares, and 
de Veres—held the office of keeper of the park of 
Havering. _ 

The place is also closely connected with the 
history of Richard II’s treacherous seizure of his 
uncle Gloucester at Pleshy. It was from Haver- 
ing he set out to decoy the doomed 
man from the midst of his family to 
hurry him to Calais and his death. 

During Tudor times the palace, with 
the neighbouring house of Pyrgo, fell 
gradually into disuse and disrepair, 
and a visit of Charles I in 1637 is the 
last recorded occasion on which 
Havering received a royal guest. In 
the time of the Commonwealth, some 
twelve years later, we find it described 
as “being a confused heape of old, 
ruinous and decayed buildings” of 
value only as materials. Since that 
time the destruction has gone on till 
now no fragment of the old building 
survives. 

The situation of Havering Palace 
is amongst the most beautiful round 
London. Some three miles north of 
Romford, it once crowned a rounded 
hill about 300 ft. high commanding an 
extensive view, and was surrounded by 
a park of 1,311 acres, many of the 
noble trees of which yet line the lanes 
and hedgerows of the country-side. 
The quiet village, with its broad green 
and ancient stocks, has the unusual 
merit of being not only entirely un- 
spoiled but almost untouched by the 
modern builder. The royal demesnes 
of the Bower and Pyrgo are still repre- TE 
sented by the great parks and seats 
which hem the village in on every side. 

The plan of the ancient palace is 
preserved in its entirety in two draw- 
ings here reproduced — one showing 
the kitchen court and offices and 
published as long ago as 1814 in 
Ogborne's ** History of Essex," and 
the second, from the Cecil MSS., now 
printed for the first time, showing the 
main block of the palace buildings. 
The old royal manor-house was chiefly 
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remarkable for its extreme irregularity, and it 
would be difficult to find an alphabetical designa- 
tion, after theapproved fashion, to suit the vagaries 
of its form. 

It is obviously a building of many dates and the 
subject of many additions and alterations. The 
windows of the smaller or private chapel with 
the bold buttresses appear to be indicative of a 
I3th-century building, while the wooden galleries 
and stairs are no doubt of Tudor date. 

Most of the buildings shown are on the first- 
floor level. “Тһе Presence Chamber” (40 ft. by 
22 ft.) may be taken to represent the original hall 
with the screens at the west end. Running south 
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HAVERING: GROUND-FLOOR PLAN OF KITCHEN COURT 
(Lansdowne Papers) 
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from the dais end is “Тһе Great Chamber,” а 
large apartment (originally 61 ft. by 24 ft.) com- 
municating on the, south with the Great Chapel 
(45 ft. by 163 ft.) used by the parish and dedicated, 
in reference to King Edward's adventure,- to 
St. John the Evangelist. 

This building was claimed by the tenants, at the 
time of the Commonwealth, as the parish church 
on the grounds that they had used it time out of 
mind and, furthermore, that there was another 
chapel within the palace. Theyapparently gained 
their point, and the old edifice remained in part 
until the erection of the present building. - 

The plan shows a rectangular structure of three 
bays, the western one being occupied by the 
Royal Pew approached by a wooden staircase. 

A view of this building, much altered, is given 
in Ogborne's “ Essex,” from which it appears to 
have been of fifteenth-century date and to have 
retained the timber annexe at the western end 
shown upon the plan. 

The modern church which has now replaced it 
contains a square twelfth-century font and some 
leger-stones said to have come from the chapel of 
Pyrgo Palace long ago destroyed. It stands 
approximately on the site of its predecessor, and 15 
consequently of value in determining the precise 
site of the palace buildings, which extended to the 
north-west, the Privy Garden adjoining Havering 
Green upon the west. 


The Second or Private Chapel adjoins the 
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south-west corner of the hall, and is shown in 
considerable detail. It was lit by four or five 
windows in the south wall and a trio of lancets 
with detached shafts at the west end, the whole 
building being only 323 ft. by 14 ft. 

The large block of buildings lying to the north 
of the Great Hall formed the private apartments 
of the sovereign and are called “the Queen's 
Lodging." They consist of a privy chamber, 
withdrawing chamber, bedchamber, closet, and 
two other apartments, with a private stair leading 
to the garden. 

To the west of this range lay the courts and 
offices shown upon the second plan. (The original 
is said to be in the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum.) They include the privy kitchen 
and larder with a small court adjoining, with a 
long range of timber lodgings stretching south- 
wards, and also indicate some of the ground- 
floor apartments of the main block. The whole 
group forms an example of a large domestic plan 
of distinctively early type, uninfluenced by any 
considerations of military defence, and can only 
be paralleled by the buildings of old Westminster 
Palace. 

The two plans are by the same hand, although 
the scales differ, for both are signed ]. S., pre- 
sumably standing for John Symonds, the- well- 
known Elizabethan draughtsman, and the second 
is furthermore named and dated 1578 in Lord 
Burghley’s hand. 
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THE SURREY COTTAGE 


э URREY is justly celebrated for 
N (3 the beaut d fusi f 
LH у and profusion о 
its domestic architecture. 
Cottages and farm-houses of 
homely yet dignified charac- 
ter abound throughout the 
county. They are, in the 
| main, the work of unknown 
craftsmen rather than of prominent individuals. 
The builders of these past generations invariably 
employed purely local materials; and ш this way 
there developed a strong vernacular tradition in 
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COTTAGES АТ WITLEY 


building, untrammelled by extraneous or disturb- 
ing influences. The scenery of the county is, in 
many respects, remarkable for variety of interest ; 
but ecónomic development, in addition to natural 
charm, has had considerable effect upon the 
beautiful character of the domestic buildings. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Surrey 
and Sussex were the centre of the iron trade, 
which, flourishing with other industries of Tudor 
times, resulted in the creation of many villages, 
and the consequent stimulus to building activity. 
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The coalfields of the North, usurping the iron 
industries at an early period of their development, 
considerably affected the prosperity of the county, 
but left us many relics of the building crafts 
which otherwise might probably have been de- 
stroyed. | 

Economy and utility are the dominating cha- 
racteristics of these Surrey cottages, and therein 
lies the secret of their alluring charm. It is per- 
fectly true that some of them are not beautiful, nor 
even well built; but time has imparted a softening 
tone that, with the random growth of nature, 
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alleviates, and renders even delightfully attractive, 
their imperfections. Excellence of proportion 
accounts in no small measure for that instinctive 
sense of pleasure which these cottages instil, and 
the effect would be totally ruined if it were at- 
tempted to reproduce them upon a larger scale. 
An eminent architect once wrote: “ It is wilfully 
curtailing our powers of design, and altogether 
too easy, just to take the cottage form and blow 
it out bigger, like a bladder, for a bigger house.” 
He might reasonably have added that so illogical 
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COTTAGES NEAR COMPTON 


COTTAGE AT COMPTON 
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а proceeding must inevitably result in the de- 
struction of the essence of design— proportion. 
It is satisfactory to observe in a great deal of 
our modern domestic work, however, the invigo- 
rating influence which the beautiful old work has 


quite legitimately exercised. 


Surrey is singularly happy in the charm of its 
brickwork and its half-timber construction, as may 
be judged by the accompanying illustrations. The 
cottages at Witley, which are among some of the 
best known in Surrey, display many of the pic- 
turesque characteristics of the native style — 


THE SURREY COTTAGE 


building itself might well have sprung from the 


fertile soil. 


The Mill at Shalford is noteworthy for its liberal 
use of vertical tiling. The hipped-gable is a fea- 
ture frequently encountered in buildings of this 
class, and it is mainly distinctive of the older 
work in the county. 

Brickwork in Surrey was at first used exclusively 
for chimneys, but it gradually supplanted plaster 
and wattle for the more important function of 
filing the space between the timbers of framed 
houses, and by the time of Charles I brick was 


THE MILL, SHALFORD 


mellow brickwork and typical casement windows 
thrust high up in the weather tiling beneath the 
eaves. The photograph of the cottages near 


Compton shows the sturdy half-timber work ad- 


mirably blended with brick; and the low garden 
wall, with its enclosed semi-circular tiles, forms a 
delightful variant from the usual unbroken length 
of brickwork. - 7 : 

The other illustration of a cottage at Compton 
could hardly be excelled for picturesqueness. 
Nature, with a lavish luxuriance, has clothed this 
little house with a garment of foliage; and so 
wonderfully natural is the semblance, that the 
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the customary building material. Thatch, as a 
roof covering, is rapidly becoming extinct. Roofs 
of stone slates are still to be found throughout the 
county, but it is improbable that many examples 
exist as originally laid. — The tiled roofs and walls 
now so characteristic of the domestic architecture 
of Surrey are seldom original. Only in the later 
erections is work of this character contemporane- 
ous with the building. From the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century, roofs of wooden shingles or 
thatch were largely displaced by tiles, but it was 
only when tiles became more abundant that they 
were generally adopted. | 
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MR. LEVER'S COLLECTION OF FURNITURE—II 


NDA E give this month some further 
A ۱ illustrations of Mr. W. H. 
АЕ ВА Levers unique collection of 
` furniture at Hampstead. 

The decorated commode 
ilustrated on this page is 

a design based on French 

models, and may be ascribed 
to the period of about 1765. It is inlaid with 
parquetry, and is delicately adorned with floral 
and marquetry decoration. The mountings are 
of ormolu. 

The satinwood commode shown on the next 
page is in the Adam style of the late eighteenth 
century. The commode, which is a semi-ellipse 
on plan, is decorated with inlaid bands, oval 
panels; painted with symbolic figure-subjects, 
being effectively introduced. The other inlaid 
commode on the same page is in the Sheraton 
style, and also of the late eighteenth century. It 
is veneered, and is inlaid with woods of various 
colours. The panel and swags of flowers are 
painted. 

On page 200 is illustrated a satinwood commode, 
in the Sheraton style of the late eighteenth 
century, having oval panels painted with figure- 
subjects. On plan it is segmental. 
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The illustrations on page 201 show two Queen 
Anne settees. The upper one, of walnut, is in 
the style that immediately preceded the Chippen- 
dale period. The legs are of cabriole shape, 
carved with lions’ heads, and finished with claw 
and ball. The back of the settee is comparatively 
plain, but the treatment is bold. Іп the other 
settee both the cabriole legs and the back are 
carved with a shell ornament, and the ends of the 
arms are carved in the form of eagles’ heads— 
details much favoured in this particular style. 

An exhaustive account of the period of which 
most of the accompanying illustrations are re- 
presentative is given in “English Furniture of 
the Eighteenth Century,” by Herbert Cescinsky 
(The “ Marshalsea Press,” 207 Borough High 
Street, London, S.E.). As the author explains in 
his prefatory note, so intermingled and involved 
are the styles and types of furniture that it 1s 
impossible to assert definitely when one period 
finishes and another commences. Accordingly, 
the furniture made in England between 1685 (the 
time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which exiled 40,000 French families to these 
shores, who brought with them the arts and indus- 
tries of their country) and 18co is included under 
the comprehensive title “eighteenth century.” 
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 tionately reduced in size. 


MR. LEVER'S COLLECTION OF FURNITURE 


quise," a chair aptly described as being too large 


The book is fully representative of the craft 
of the furniture-maker, a considerable portion 
of it being devoted to clocks and clock-cases. 
Many varieties of interior furniture are illustrated, 
and there is a separate chapter on the ornamental 
brasswork of furniture, such as drawer-handles, 
lock-plates, and hinges. Some interesting infor- 


mation is given on the evolution of the settee. . 


А significant change in the form, and especially 
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for one and not large enough for two. The new 
settees show many alterations. The arms have 
an outward curl, and the back is square with 
rounded corners, and the seat has a distinct out- 
ward splay. The legs are of the cabriole form, 
terminating in neat club feet. Many other modi- 
fications are noticeable as time proceeds, until 


about 1730-1740 the settee reaches its full 
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in the size, of settees occurs shortly after 1700. 
London was only just beginning to recover from 


the effects of the Great Fire, and so late even as 


1710 much of the debris in certain districts was 
still to be seen. The apartments of the new 
houses which now commenced to be erected were 
generally smaller, and the settee, being at best an 
emergency seat for state occasions, was propor- 
Settees are usually 
known as “love seats,” the idea of proportion 
being borrowed probably from the French “ mar- 
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development, with finely-carved cabriole legs and 
solid upholstered back. 

Mr. Cescinsky’s book is one of considerable 
value, comprising as it does more than 300 pages 
of illustrations and descriptive letterpress. Each 
individual example of furniture illustrated is care- 
fully analysed and explained; and the chapters, 
which follow in chronological sequence, all contain 
an introductory summary of the period about to 
be considered. Some reproductions from drawings 
by the author are also included in the volume. 
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EAST ANGLIAN ROOD-SCREENS AND THEIR PAINTINGS 


BY WILLIAM DAVIDSON 


ca UENO the archaeologist, antiquary, 
architect, and deccrative 


artist, East Anglia is a land 
the artistic wealth of which 
is not yet fully realised. Its 
many hundreds of old 
churches are particularly rich 
in painted rood-screens, re- 
mains of more than forty of which are to be 
found scattered over Norfolk alone. The best of 
them are in the churches to the north of a straight 
line drawn between Norwich and Yarmouth. 
Here are Ranworth, Barton Turf, and Ludham. 
A little farther north are Worstead, East Ruston, 
and Trunch. Cawston, another fine example, lies 
about five miles south-west of Aylsham, and 
Marsham about two miles south. 

Before proceeding to consider these and other 
screens in detail, it may be as well to note that 
the rood or great cross which was placed imme- 
diately over them often rested on the floor of the 
rood-loft, or was supported on the rood beam that 
spanned the chancel arch above the screen. In 
some cases this beam was simply a tie-beam of 
the roof. The rood, too, was sometimes sup- 
ported or hung from the chancel arch by chains. 
At Ranworth there are iron fixings on the rood- 
screen which seem to indicate that the figure- 
paintings were veiled at certain seasons, as in the 
case of the rood and high altar. 

The year 1547 saw a general destruction of 
images in English churches, and in the second 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Royal 
Commissioners ordered that rood-lofts, vaults, 
and beams be taken down, while in 1654 the Com- 
monwealth issued an ordinance that all roods, 
fonts, and organs should be removed and defaced. 
This, however, was not generally carried out. But 
who can tell of the work then destroyed ? So 
much, in fact, did the screens suffer that in later 
tines many of them had to be cut down to the 
level of the dado, leaving only the lower panels. 

That the Norfolk screen-painter drew much of 
his inspiration from Nature, there can be little 
question. The general character of the land— 
with its marshy pools, stretches of broads, 
shaded by woodland and reeds, over which the 
mists linger at the approach of dawn, or which 
reflect the glory of a setting sun, the fore- 
ground ablaze with poppies and golden corn—is 
just such as we might expect to produce a school 
of great colourists. Аз it must probably have 
taken some years to finish one screen, the painter 
would settle in the village. Here he dreamed and 
worked, living a peaceful life under the shadow of 
the church tower, and here amongst the reeds and 
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hedgerows һе saw his traceries and his diapers, 
and had visions of the $1115. He lived with and 
for his work, undisturbed by such conditions as 
affect modern life, and the very simplicity of his 
life stimulated the traditional development of his 
art. Some writers suggest that bands of crafts- 
men and artists went from parish to parish, others 
that the work was done by guilds; but it 1$ worthy 
of note that in the case of the best figure-painting 
we do not find the work of the same artist on 
different screens. The figure-work at Ranworth is 
quite distinct from either Ludham or Barton Turf, 
though these places are but a few miles from one 
another. In mouldings, floral ornament, diapers, 
etc., however, much repetition is noticeable; the 
mullions at Ranworth, for instance, resemble 
Marsham in painted floral detail, and these screens 
are about twentv-one miles apart. 

The screens of East Anglia are all constructed 
of oak, which must have been well seasoned, as it 
is rare to find much shrinkage even in the largest 
panels. The latter appear to have been always 
painted in position, except perhaps in cases like 
that of the last six panels at Cawston, which were 
evidently painted on a kind of vellum and glued 
to the wood panels. It is somewhat difficult to 
decide in what medium the paintings were exe- 
cuted, as in some cases they have received so 
many coats of varnish thàt, though the medium 
may be tempera, it looks like oil paint. Ranworth 
seems to be if so, shows how 
much can be done with this medium when in the 
Barton Turf and Lud- 
in tempera, while at 
in oil and the 


in tempera, and, 


hands of a skilful artist. 
ham are also apparently 
Cawston the last six panels are 
others 

Gesso-work, or modelled, cast, or stamped 
plaster, was largely used іп the ornamentation of 
the screens, though, curiously enough, we do not 
find any on the finest example—Ranworth. At 
Cawston the gesso detail is exquisite: all up the 
buttresses are canopiel niches which were filled 
with tiny figures of two patterns, that seem to 
have been protected by glass, and the dado band 
across the figure panels is also in gesso. This 
work was covered with gold, with touches of red, 
green, 
appearance of rich beauty, 
character. The screen at Southwold might be 
mentioned as the finest in gesso-work. Trunch 
and Marsham als» were once enriched with the 
same work, though much of it has disappeared. 
At Ranworth, 
carved wood squares 


in tempera. 


and blue colour used in sinkings, giving an 
almost Moorish in 


in place of gesso-work, are little 
set 1n cavettos at intervals, 
and cast-lead star-shaped ornaments that seem 
to have been Similar. lead 


ellded originally. 
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From a full-size water-colour drawing by William Davidson 


The Original Pa 
St. Michael—Background green, with gold and purple diaper 


colour drawing by William Davidson 


THE ROOD-SCREEN АТ RANWORTH 


From a full-size water- 
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The Original Painting of St. George 


EAST ANGLIAN ROOD-SCREENS 


ornaments are used with admirable effect on the 
little painted pulpit at South Burlingham. At 
Worstead, too, the spandrels of the figure-panels 
inthe chancel screen are filled with nineteenth- 
century cast-lead ornaments of a lily pattern. 

The value of gold in decoration is seen at its best 
in thisscreen-work. Though much has been used, 
1t 15 applied so judiciously as not to force itself оп 
the attention nor to reduce its value. It is used 
as an all-over tone which seems to unite the whole 
design, preserving that flatness of surface which is 
so valuable in all architectural decoration. The 
cusping, crocketing, carving, gesso-work, small 
beads, fillets, flat cavettos, enrichment of cornices, 
dado-of figure panels, and face of buttresses, were 
usually gilded. Gold was rarely, И ever, used on 
the east side of the screen, yellow paint being 
substituted, in some cases very successfully. The 
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the skill and masterly execution displayed, and the 
harmony of scale on these robes, is perfectly wonder- 
ful. Ranworth and Southwold alone are perfect 
storehouses of the most beautiful patterns, many 
of which are very reminiscent of early Sicilian work. 
The overcloak or robe of the figures nearly always 
partook somewhat of the colour of the background 
of the adjoining panel: thus, a figure on a red 
ground would have a green or greenish overcloak, 
and a figure on a green background would have a 
red or reddish overcloak. In some cases the green 
cloak would merge into perhaps a brown, and the 
red one into a blue-red or purple. This 15 nota 
fixed rule, but careful analysis shows that the 
balance of tone is almost invariably preserved. 
Although time has certainly done much to 
beautify the quality of colour, these paintings 
were never crude, but always possessed those 


RANWORTH CHURCH, NORFOLK: THE ROOD-SCREEN 


main scheme of colour, as already indicated, was 
nearly always red and green, alternating either 
in single or double panels. The painted wave 
ornament on ogee mouldings at Cawston 1s green 
and white, and red and white, in each bay alter- 
nately, with a red flower on the white and a gold 
flower on the green and red. The red, green, and 
gold is thus carried throughout the whole design. 
At Ludham the upper portions of panels were 
painted blue, and the lower parts red and green 
alternately. At Lessingham there is evidence of 
a considerable amount of blue having been used, 
but the colour has mostly faded, leaving the plain 
oak. Blue was never very much used except in 
cavettos and to relieve carving. The mediaeval 
artists probably discovered its fleeting nature, and, 
in consequence, employed it sparingly. The 
under draperies of figures are usually of gold with 
rich designs and diapers drawn upon them. .The 
variety of these designs, their wealth of subjects, 
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great qualities of harmony which are inseparable 
from true art. The decorative value of the 
screens is unquestionable. They create a mystery 
of feeling about the chancel. They soften the 
glare of the very often too large east window. 
They blend with the colour of the glass and tile 
work. They form a foreground to the high altar 
and carry up the design of the stalls and the 
colour of the tiles to join the painted roof, with its 
graceful line of hammer-beams or pointed arch. 
Thus a piece of church furniture which, in its 
simple original use, was a necessity, becomes, in 
process of time, by evolution of design, a beautiful 
ornament. 

The subjects of the paintings on the panels are 
saints, martyrs, apostles, angels, bishops, etc. 
The twelve apostles are the most popular subjects, 
St. Paul being included to take the place of Judas. 
The fact that many foreign saints are depicted is 
often taken as indicating the certainty that foreign 
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RANWORTH: ST. PHILIP 


artists were employed, but this is not necessarily 
so, as the great saints became universally recog- 
nised as belonging to the whole Church. We find 
apostles and saints from Egypt, Italy, and Asia 
Minor all depicted on the same screen. As is well 
known, too, even St. George was originally not an 
English saint, but was a native of Cappadocia. 

The educative value of these paintings in an 
age when few people could read was very great. 
They were an ever-open story-book, which taught 
the lives of great men and women of the past, and 
though the lives were much distorted and the 
incidents exaggerated, owing to their legendary 
nature and the imagination of the artist, the ever- 
repeated story of the triumph of virtue had a 
beneficial effect. 

The diversity of treatment in the figure panels 
of the various screens proves clearly that the work 
was not executed by one or two artists only. The 
types might be divided, roughly, into four sections: 
(1) archaic, (2) conventional, (3) decorative, and 
(4) naturalistic, while a fifth might be classed as 
hovering between the decorative and naturalistic. 


RANWORTH 


The church of Ranworth is itself of interest on 
account of the beauty of the general proportions 
of its interior, the grace of its western arch, and 
other minor features; but one forgets everything 
else in admiration of its painted screen. Among 
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screens of the decorative type of painting in East 
Anglia it stands pre-eminent. The artist of this 
screen, ifnotalsothedesigner, certainlycollaborated 
with the latter in the most perfect manner. Allthe 
paintings are specially designed for their positions. 
The importance of this screen justifies a some- 
what detailed description. It is about 31 ft. 6 in. 
in total length, and about 13 ft. high. Thecentre 
portion is composed of eight bays, the two middle 
ones being occupied by the entrance to the 
chancel. . At each end there are four additional 
bays behind the side altars, divided from the 
central portion by projecting parclose pieces with 
flying buttresses, each of which contains four 
figure-panels. This example, with its delicate 
double canopy and infinite variety of ornament, is 
certainly unique. It is true that here and there 
the craftsman has gone a little out of scale with 
the section of the mouldings, but, taking archi- 
tectural and decorative art together, it is unques- 
tionably the finest screen in East Anglia. Marsham 
has finer and more delicately painted floral orna- 
ment; Cawston exhibits a finer sense of propor- 
tion in the section of its mouldings ; Barton Turf 
displays more spirituality of feeling in the figures, 
and is finer in the technique of its painting; but 
the special features found at Ranworth amply 
compensate for these deficiencies. Some of its 
figure-paintings may well be considered in detail. 


Red, green, and gold on a creamy white ground. 
RANWORTH: DETAIL OF CANOPY TO ROOD-SCREEN 
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CAWSTON : HEAD OF ST. PHILIP, SHOWING GESSO-BAND 


On the north side there is (third) the panel of 


St. John the Baptist with Lamb and Book. This 
panel has never been finished, and it is supposed 
that a tabernacle covered most of the lower part. 
The greater part of the angel above is also incom- 
plete. This panel is particularly interesting as 
showing how the painting was commenced. The 
whole panel was covered with gesso, white lead, 
or zinc white, and on this ground the figure was 


RANWORTH: PATTERN FROM ROBE 
OF ST. МАТТНЕМ 


From a full-size drawing by William Davidson. 
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CAWSTON: ST. MATHIAS 


drawn and shaded in black, the various colours 


then being laid on. 

One of the most beautiful figures on the screen 
is that of St. Barbara. The grace of the pose, 
the balance of the composition, the beauty of the 
head, and the sweetness of the colour, recall some 
of the best Florentine work, more especially that 
of Botticelli. 56. Barbara is portrayed with a 
blue coat and gold skirt, with a rich design of a 
dog and a swan in brown line. The background 
is red. In her right hand she holds her emblem, 
a tower with windows, and in her left the martyr's 
palm. 

The next panel, St. George and the Dragon, 
could not be surpassed for brilliancy of design, 
and whether or not this figure was copied from a 
German source (as has been asserted), it is the 


‚work of a very skilful draughtsman; and even if 


copied, it has been well adapted by an able 
designer. This panel and the one opposite, 
St. Michael, are truly magnificent, being among 
the finest remains of mediaeval work in England. 
On the central portion of the screen are depicted 
the twelve apostles in pairs, on green and red 
backgrounds, while among the four panels on the 
south side (or reredos of the Lady Chapel) are 
(second) the Virgin and Child, and (first) 
St. Mary Salome with St. John and St. James. 
Such, then, are the figures on the Ranworth 
They are not merely individual paintings, 
but part of an entire composition, this being 


screen. 


April 1911 


particúlarly noticeable in the case of the north 
parclose. They are so arranged that the eye 
naturally follows from one to the other without 
any break-or conscious effort. 

Ranworth resembles Southwold in many of its 
drapery designs, but the heads of the figures do 
not seem to be the work of the same hand. The 
date of Southwold is given as 1480, while that of 
Ranworth is usually accepted as about 1497 or 
1500. Ranworth might be the work of the same 
artist matured by experience, the execution being 
much more accomplished. 


CAWSTON 


Another fine screen is that at Cawston. This 
is about 26 ft. long and 18 ft. high, and has 
twenty figures—two in each of its ten bays. 
They are of three types, the first ten being classed 
as conventional, the next four decorative, and the 
remaining six naturalistic. Тһе last-named are 
the work of a portrait painter who must have 
possessed a rare insight into character, for here 
we see the faces of men who really had an exis- 
tence other than in the mind of the artist. The 
painting of St. Mathias is executed with great 
feeling and sweetness of colour, and as a mere 
painting is worthy of a place in any national 
collection. The figure of St. Matthew is remark- 
able by reason of his right hand being raised to 
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BARTON TURF: THE ROOD-SCREEN 


adjust a pair of black horn-rimmed spectacles; 
while in the last panel is the figure of John Schorn, 
rector of North Marston, Bucks, 1290, and 
canon of the Augustinian Priory of Dun- 
stable, reputed to have had the gift of healing 
those afflicted with ague; he being represented 
holding a boot in which sits the Devil. The 
ingenuity of the artist is well displayed inthe 
variety of gold patterns which are to be found 
on the backgrounds of the figure-panels. 


BARTON TURF 


Of the smaller screens, Barton Turf is by 
far the finest in painting. It might be taken 
as an example of the decorative treatment 
of figure-work. The screen is about 14 ft. 6 in. 
in length and 11 ft. 6 in. in height. The 
cornice is still in position on the west side, 
and most of the ribs of the canopy are in- 
tact, but the infilling is all gone. Elaborate 
tracery occupies the painting of figure-panels 
at the top and bottom. The screen consists 
of eight bays, the centre two of which are 
occupied by the entrance to the chancel as 
usual. Each bay contains two figure-panels, 
red and green in pairs alternately. Time has 
greatly lowered the tone of the colour, as may 

` Бе seen by the contrast with portions that 
have been covered by pew-ends for many 
years. 

No screen in Norfolk can show a more 
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WORSTEAD CHURCH, NORFOLK: DETAIL OF 19TH CENTURY 


TRUNCH CHURCH, NORFOLK : 


WEST SCREEN WITH 15TH CENTURY RINGERS' GALLERY 


THE ROOD-SCREEN 
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Lead stars gilded іп cavetto of cornice 


SUFFOLK: 


SOUTHWOLD CHURCH, 


SOUTH BURLINGHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK: 


DETAIL OF COLOURED PULPIT 


DETAIL OF ROOD-SCREEN 


SHOWING STAMPED WORK 
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ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, NORTH BURLINGHAM: 
DETAIL OF ROOD-SCREEN 


date 1507. The detail is very similar to Marsham, 
as.already pointed out. The figure-work is not of 
the first quality. 


SOUTH BURLINGHAM 


The church here is a most interesting one, possess- 
ing two Norman doors, two large wall-paintings, 
some old glass, a screen, and, best of all, a lovely 
little coloured pulpit of about the same date as 
the screen. Itisonly 4ft. 6in. high, and 2 ft. gin. 
across inside. The colour is very fresh, and there 
are cast-lead star ornaments, similar to those on 
the Ranworth screen. 


TRUNCH 


The carving of the cornice and dado are 
delightful examples of this late fifteenth-century 
work. 


SALLE, NEAR CAWSTON 


Only the lower portion of this screen remains, 
and the limewash has not yet been removed (1907). 


ACLE 


Five miles from Ranworth. Тһе screen here 
is entirely covered with brown paint, except where 
the old pulpit stood. 
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ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, PLEA, NORWICH: 
ANNUNCIATICN FROM REREDOS 


CASTLE ACRE, NORTH WALSHAM, TUNSTEAD, 
EAST RUSTON, LESSINGHAM, UPTON, 
IRSTEAD, NORTH ELMHAM 


all possess screens of more or less value, though 
some are quite spoiled by restoration and re- 
painting. 

From this survey it is evident that the painted 
screens of East Anglia offer examples of mediaeval 
work of the most interesting kind. Some arch- 
aeologists are apt to be a little too ready to 
attribute our best work to foreign artists; but I- 
think that in the case of these screen-paintings 
we have too much evidence of the influence of 
locality and environment displayed for it to be 
taken as conclusive in any way that the existence 
of foreign saints amongst the paintings, and 
foreign influence in many of the designs, is other 
than the natural result of the ordinary inter- 
communication between this country and the 
Continent. Doubtless also in some of the large 
abbeys (there were several in Norfolk—St. Benet's, 
Walsingham, Binham, Burnham Norton) there 
lived some foreign artist monks who taught 
something of the art of their own countries to the 
English novices. 

There was a considerable trade done with Ver: 
during the fifteenth century, and no doubt many 
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VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST 


NICOL AND NICOL, АА.К.Т.В.А., ARCHITECTS 


ST. BENEDICT'S CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM 
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ST. BENEDICT'S CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM: SIDE CHAPEL 


NICOL AND NICOL, AA.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


ST. BENEDICT'S CHURCH, 
BIRMINGHAM 


' THE problem which the architects (Messrs. 
Nicol and Nicol, AA.R.I.B.A., of Birmingham) 
had to solve in designing this church was not an 
unusual one, namely, to produce at a minimum 
cost a spacious and dignified building suitable for 
the rites of the Church of England. The site is 
in one of the poorer districts around Birmingham, 
so that a thin Black Country brick set in white 
mortar was selected as the principal material for 
the walls. The arches are of specially-made long 
voussoir bricks with a bright red sand-faced finish. 
Stone has been used only where necessary, such 
as for the nave arcade, the copings, and the win- 
dows; mottled Hollingten stone having been 
selected, on account of its warm colour and the 
satisfactory manner in which it harmonises with 
the brickwork. 

The plan is more on thelines of the Romanesque 
churches than on those of the traditional Gothic 
style, as this treatment gives a greater sense of 
repose and dignity, with the least obstruction to 
a view of the altar from all parts of the building. 
The altar is made the focus of the interior, and is 
enshrined in a lofty semicircular apse, which it is 
intended to enrich 
with mosaic decora- 


tion. At the opposite X SAI ы 
end of the church is № SAINT BENEDICTO CHURCH 
placed the baptistery, бз : BIRMINGHAM. 


so planned that it 
shall not compete in 
importance with the 
great apse. It has 
a barrel vault of con- 
crete. The nave 
roof presents inside 
a barrel-vaulted ceil- 
ing of pitch-pine left 
clean, the ribs only 
being decorated with 
vermilion patterns. 
It was desired that 
the interior should 
not be lighted ex- 
cessively, which re- 
sult has been achieved 
by keeping the win- 
dows small; they N 
are glazed with al- 
most white tones of 
glass, in which the 
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and,like the nave, has an apsidal termination. 
The vestries are at the east end, and are con- 
nected with one another by an ambulatory 
passing through the buttresses that support the 
semi-dome. 

The exterior depends for its effect оп the cha- 
racter of the brickwork and the severity of its 
horizontal and semicircular lines, which are only 
relieved by а few green inlaid tiles in the asphalt 
covering the dome and other parts. Every econ- 
omy has been practised consistent with a sound 
building, and the result is that the cost has not 
been more than 5d. per foot cube—rather less than 
Сто per sitting, which compares very favourably 
with other churches of this size obtaining the 
approval of the same authorities. 

The builders were Messrs. Barnsley & Sons, 
Birmingham. The  sub-contractors included 
Messrs. Harvey & Ashby, Birmingham, leaded 
glazing; G. N. Haden & Sons, Trowbridge, 
heating and ventilating; ]. Е. Ebner, London, 
wood-block flooring ; Spital & Clark, Birmingham, 
ironmongery, etc. ; Henry Hope & Sons, Birming- 
ham, lead rain- water heads, spouting, etc. ; Stuart's 
Granolithic Co., Birmingham, reinforced concrete 
domes; Val-de-Travers Paving Co., Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, asphalt work. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: 


A CORRECTION 


In describing the new work at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers in our issue for March we 
stated that the glass shades to certain of the electric- 
light fittings had been made by Messrs. F. & C. 
Osler, Ltd., and the metal-work by another firm. 
We since learn, however, that Messrs. Osler were 
responsible not only for the shades, but for the 
complete fittings in all the rooms shown among 
our illustrations. We regret that the misstate- 
ment should have been published, but take this 
earliest opportunity of correcting it, and of tender- 
ing our apologies to Messrs. Osler for the error. 
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NEW PREMISES FOR ZOOLOGICAL . 
SOCIETY, REGENTS PARK 


Ow the north side of Regent's Park, London, а. 
new building has recently been completed for the 
Zoological Society from designs by Messrs. John 
Belcher, R.A., and J. J. Joass. The accompany- 
ing plan shows the arrangement on the ground 
floor. It will be seen that the main entrance 
leads through. a circular lobby into a commodious 
entrance hall, to the left of which is the Society's 
office, with main staircase adjoining ; while on the 
right-hand side 15 the council room. At the rear 
of the entrance hall, and axially in line with the 
entrance, is the hall and library, an apartment 
measuring about бо ft. by 40 ft. and carried up the 
full height of the building. On either side are 
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NEW PREMISES FOR ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, REGENT'S PARK 


JOHN BELCHER, R.A., AND J. J. JOASS, ARCHITECTS 
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NEW PREMISES FOR ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, REGENT'S PARK: ENTRANCE HALL 
JOHN BELCHER, R.A., AND J. J. JOASS, ARCHITECTS 
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RUSKIN'S SELF-CRITICISM 


IT is the irony of fate that we are disposed 
often to smile at the vehemence of Ruskin, because 
we do not believe in the truth of his hypotheses; 
we know, indeed,.that he was often quite wrong 
in his conceptions, though, despite his own warn- 
ing against “а mere mist of fine words,” we must 


ever admire the magnificence of his rhetoric. 


Quite «apart, however, from the criticisms of a 
succeeding generation, he stands adversely 
judged by his own annotations to later editions 
of his works: these footnotes, in many instances, 
utterly destroying the foundation on which he 
had raised so glorious a structure. A striking 
example of this revision, in older age, of the 
dogmatic, though erroneous, enthusiasm of 
earlier years is afforded by “Тһе Seven Lamps.” 
In “The Lamp of Sacrifice" hesays “.... we 
must not work any kind of ornament which is, per- 
haps, to cover the whole building (or at least to 
occur on all parts of it) delicately where it is near 
the eye, and rudely where it is removed from it. 
That is trickery and dishonesty.” . And then comes 
the footnote: ‘‘ There is too much stress laid, 
throughout this volume, on probity in picturesque 
treatment, and not enough on probity in material 
construction. No rascal will ever build a pretty 
building—but the common sense which is the root 
of virtue will have more to say in a strong man's 
design than his finersentiments. In the fulfilment 
of his contract honourably there will be more test 
of his higher feelings than in his modes of sculp- 
ture." In “Тһе Lamp of Truth " he suppresses 
four lines **of attack by Mr. Hope on Sta. Sophia, 
which I do not now choose to ratify because I have 
never seen Sta. Sophia ; and of attack by myself on 
King's College Chapel, at Cambridge— which took 
no account of the many charming qualities pos- 
sessed through its faults, nor of its superiority to 
everything else in its style." And further on in 
the same chapter he says: ‘‘ Nobody wants orna- 
ments in this world, but everybody wants integrity. 
All the fair devices that ever were fancied are not 
worth a Пе. Leave your walls as bare as a planed 
board, or build them of baked mud and chopped 
straw, if need be; but do not rough-cast them with 
falsehood." То which the following footnote: 
* Again too much fuss and metaphysics about a 
perfectly simple.matter; inconclusive besides, for 
the dishonesty of machine work would cease as 
soon as it became universally practised, of which 
universality there seems every likelihood in these 
days.” Апа again in the same chapter, where, 
speaking of stone carving, he says we must not 
carve it by machinery “ (since all stone is naturally 
supposed to be carved by hand)”, we read this foot- 
note: “Тһе sentence now put in a parenthesis is 
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the false assumption which destroys all the force of 
the arguments in the last couple of pages.” Апа 
again in the same chapter, when urging the putting 
of the whole force of our fancy into the arrange- 
ment of masses and forms, “caring no more how 
these masses and forms are wrought out than a 
great painter cares which way his pencil strikes,” 
we read the following denial: “А great painter 
does care very much, however, which way his 
pencil strikes; and a good sculptor which way his 
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NEW PREMISES FOR ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
REGENT'S PARK: DETAIL OF FRONT | 
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mallet : but in neither of them is the care that their 
action may be admired, but that it may be just.” 


In the same chapter also he describes the charac- | 


teristics of the decline of mediaeval architecture 
“ until the time came when, over these wrecks and 


remnants, deprived of all unity and principle, rose 


the foul torrent of the Renaissance, and swept them 
all away "—this closing paragraph being spoken 
of in Ruskin's annotation as “very pretty—but, 
unfortunately—nonsense.” п “The Lamp of 
Power” we read: “This, then, being, as I think, 
one of the peculiar elements of sublime architec- 
ture, it may be easily seen how necessarily conse- 
quent on the love of it will be the choice of a form 
approaching to the square for the main outline” 

in conjunction with which comes the following: 
** Yes—I dare say ! but how are you first to get the 
love of it? То love sublime architecture is one 
thing ;- to.love а sublime dividend or a sublime 
percentage is another—and to love a large smok- 
ing-room or billiard-room yet another." In “Тһе 
Lamp of Power ” we find the advice that a young 
architect should first learn the habit of “thinking 
_ in shadow, not looking at a design in its miserable 
liny skeleton; but conceiving it as.it will be when 
the dawn lights it, and the dusk leaves it. . . Let 
him design with the sense of cold and heat upon 
him. . .” “Let him—let him” says the footnote. 
“АП very fine; but all the while there wasn't one 
of the architects for whom this was written—nor is 
there one alive now—who could, or.can, so much 
as shade an egg, or a tallow candle; how much 
less an egg-moulding or a shaft!” 
chapter Ruskin writes about the fourteenth-cen- 
tury architecture of Venice, which -{ stood forth, at 
last, a model of domestic Gothic, so ‘grand, 50 com- 


plete, so nobly systematised, that, to my mind, 


there'never existed an architecture with so sterna 
claim to our reverence ”--іо which he adds a foot- 
note saying : “І have written many passsages that 
are one-sided or incomplete, and which therefore 
are misleading if read without their contexts or 
development. - But I know of no other paragraph 
in any of my books so definitely false as this." Іп 
later years he came to know that the Gothic of 
Verona was far nobler than that of Venice, and the 
Gothic of Florence nobler than that of Verona. 
“The Lamp of Beauty” includes the following 
sentence: “Thus we may multiply as much as 
we choose the French or the Florentine lily, or the 
English rose; but we must not multiply a King's 
arms.” To which is the following footnote :— 
“This paragraph is wholly false, and curiously so, 
for І had seen and loved good heraldic decoration 
in Italy before writing it; but let my detestation 
of our Houses of Parliament carry metoo far, and 
without noticing where.” And so on throughout 
the book. As another example let us cite the 
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quent, too, with his pencil; but, 


In the same 


axiom not to decorate things belonging to purposes 
of active and occupied life. ** Work first, and then : 
rest. Work first, and then gaze, but do not use 
golden ploughshares, nor bind ledgers in enamel. 
Do not thrash with sculptured flails: nor put bas- 
reliefs on millstones.” To which this footnote: 
** Nor fight with jewelled swords,’ should have 
been added. Тһе principle is partial and doubt- 
ful, however. One of the most beautiful bits of 
ironwork I ever saw was an apothecary’s-pestle and 
mortar (of the fourteenth century) at Messina : and 
a day may come when we shall wisely decorate the 
stilt of the plough." Then, in conclusion, we come 
upon the following in “The Lamp. of Life": 
“ The stirring which has taken place in our archi- 
tectural aims and interests within these few years 
is thought by many to be full of promise. I trust it 
is, but it has a sickly look to me." And the foot- 
note: “I am glad to see I had so much sense, thus 
early; if only I had had just a little more, and 
stopped talking, how much life—of the vividest—I 
might have saved from expending itself in. useless 
sputter, and kept for careful pencil-work !” But 
even those who do not agree with Ruskin ш many 
things will join issue onthat. Whatever his faults 


. of belief, whatever his dogma, he was the sublimest 


writer on architecture we have ever had, and, when | 
we are in agreement with him, he can lift us to the 
utmost heights with his eloquence. Не was elo- 
if choice there 


must be, we had rather have lost, in part, the 
artist, and so havegained the writer in fuller mea- 
RRR: 


su re, 


BRONZE ENTRANCE GATES, 
BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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BRONZE ЕМТКАМСЕ GATES, BILLTTER STREET, LONDON, Е.С. 
EYLES LEWIS AND CO, ARCHITECTS 


BRONZE GATES FOR CITY PREMISES 
THE accompanying photographs show some 
bronze entrance gates which have recently been 
erected at the new offices of Messrs. Furness, 
Withy & Co., in Billiter Street, London, Е.С. 
They were designed by Messrs. Eyles Lewis « 
Co., architects, of Gresham Street, and made by 
the Albany Forge, Ltd., of Shepherd's Bush. 
The gates are constructed entirely of Delta bronze, 
with the lettering in Delta silver bronze, the con- 
trast between the golden colour of the one and the 
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silver-like appearance of the other being most 
effective. Not a single piece of cast bronze has 
been used, the whole of the work being either the 
extruded Delta metal, used as such, or forged and 
wrought Delta bronze; excepting only the hinge 
pins, which are of steel. The leaf-work on the 
panels to the right and left of the name is made 
up entirely of overlapping single pieces forged by 
hand. It is believed that, with the exception of a 
pair of gates in Paris, these gates in Billiter Street 
are the largest of their kind in wrought bronze. 
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SKETCH-PLAN OF NATIONAL GALLERY SHOWING NEW ROOMS (HATCHED) 


NATIONAL GALLERY EXTENSION 

ABOUT two years ago a commencement was 
made with the work of extending the National 
Gallery, London, and last month the new rooms 
were opened to the public. From the sketch- 
plan reproduced above, it will be seen that five 
new rooms have been added on the gallery 
floor (at first-floor level), while below them on 
the ground floor are three rooms, with store- 
rooms in the basement. The additions have been 
erected on a portion of the St. George's Barracks 
Yard, and may be said to repeat the arrangement 
on the eastern side. No doubt eventually other 
new rooms will be added, and the building will 
then form a complete rectangle. Of the five new 
rooms on the gallery floor, the south room (be- 
tween the two light areas) is hung with modern 
French pictures, including those of the Salting 
Bequest and the Barbizon school; the centre 
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detal of Northern Galleries. 


gallery above 1 with pictures 
of the older French school, to 
the right of which is a room 
devoted to pictures of the 
schools of Ferrara, Bologna, 
and Parma, and to the lefta 
room hung with some twenty 
Turners and two Claudes; 
while leading out of this last 
room 1$ the great west gallery 
—similar in position to the 
large Dutch gallery on the 
eastern side of the building. 
In passing from the old gal- 
leries to the new а great 
difference 15 observable, the 
new galleries being much better lighted, and 
the walls decorated in a far more effective and 
pleasing style. As regards the lighting, it may be 
noted that over the west gallery (which 15 nearly 
100 ft. long by 4о ft. wide) is a long range of 
top-lights carried by reinforced concrete ribs, 
enriched with decorative plasterwork, the effect 
of which arrangement is a refutation of the 
old heresy that picture galleries need to be lighted 
with a flat glass roof. So good, indeed, is the 
lighting of the new galleries that many of 
the old favourites—Gainsborough and Wilson 
landscapes especially —seem to come out with 


. quite a new effect; while Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 


great picture of “ Three Graces adorning the Bust 
of Hymen " is most effectively hung in the west 
gallery so as to appear to close the vista of the 
whole suite of rooms. 

The hanging for the walls was the subject 
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NATIONAL GALLERY EXTENSION, LONDON: THE МЕУ WEST GALLERY 
THE LATE H. М. HAYKS, 1.5.0. (H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS), ARCHITECT 
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NATIONAL GALLERY EXTENSION, LONDON 
DOMED CEILING OVER CENTRE GALLERY 


THE LATE Н. М. HAWKS, 1.5.0. (H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS), ARCHITECT 
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of long consideration- by Sir Charles Holroyd 
and the Office of Works, and it will be generally 
agreed that the painted embossed Morris canvas 
which has been selected forms a most effective 
background to the pictures. It is unobtrusive in 
effect without being dull, easy to keep clean, and 
possesses the advantage that nail-holes can be 
obliterated with facility. In the west gallery a 
dull gold has been employed, in the centre gallery 
a rich Cordova red, and ın the other three rooms 
a green canvas. 

WHhat is particularly important, however, about 
the extension is that the constructional work has 
been carried out in a thoroughly fire-resisting 
manner. The floors and roofs are of reinforced 
concrete on the Kahn system (Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co., Ltd.), and the. top-lights and lanterns 
are of steel glazed with 
wired glass. The galleries, 
too, are fitted with fireproof 
doors, so that any one of 
them could be immediately 
cut off in the event of an 
outbreak. 

The floors are of polished 
oak with a black marble 
margin, and the door-open- 
ings are enriched by mas- 
sive architraves and jamb- 
linings of green Tinos mar- 
ble. Very few joints are 
made in these doorways, 
and most of the stones 
measure over I2ft. in length, 
some weighing more than 
three tons. 

Modelled fibrous plaster 
has been largely employed 
to enrich the ceilings,that 
in the west gallery and in 
the centre gallery (which is 
dome-lighted) being parti- 
cularly. noticeable. The 
west elevation of the exten- 
sion has been carried out in 
Portland stone, and 15 de- 
signed in harmony with the 
main front. The architect 
responsible for the design 
and construction of the 
new work was the late 
Mr. Н. М. Hawks, 1.5.О., 
of H.M. Office of Works. 
The general contractors 
for the extension were 
Messrs. Е. & Н. Е. Higgs | 
(clerk of works Mr. Le 
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crete work having been carried out by Messrs. 
William Moss & Sons, Ltd. The extension is the 
commencement of a scheme for the entire recon- 
struction of the National Gallery, so as to render 
the whole properly fire-resisting. The old build- 
ing was erected from designs Бу William Wilkins 
in 1832-8, and the construction of the ’thirties 
15 not such as to meet modern requirements. 
At the present time, therefore, work is in progress 
on rooms to the right and left of the main en- 
trance, where new floors and roofs are being 
provided. The general contractors for this work 
are William Moss & Sons, Ltd., the reinforced 
concrete being again on the Kahn system. The 
work entails great difficulties, and on that account 
15 being executed by specially trained workmen. 
In the new galleries which have already been 
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completed the marble doorways were executed 
by J. Whitehead & Sons, Ltd. Messrs. White- 
head are also executing the marble-work in 
the rooms at present being reconstructed. The 
casements have -been supplied by the Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., the ventilating shafts by the 
St. Pancras Ironwork Co., the oak floors in the 
galleries of the extension by Howard & Sons, Ltd., 
and wood-block floors in the remodelled rooms by 
Stevens & Adams. The bulk of the fibrous 
plasterwork іп the extension, and the whole of that 
in the rooms on the east side of the entrance, has 
been executed by Samuel Wright & Co., Ltd. The 
Bromsgrove Guild executed decorative plasterwork, 
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and Mr. Gilbert Seale has been responsible for the 
stone carving on the exterior. The whole of the 
glazing of the new galleries in the extension has been 
carried out by W. Н. Heywood & Co., who are 
also reglazing the rooms nowin courseof reconstruc- 
tion. At present the ground-floor rooms are hung 
with British pictures, but these are only there tem- 
porarily, as eventually the new rooms on the ground 
floor will be filled with engravings and photographs. 
When the reconstruction is entirely completed it 
will enable a far better arrangement of pictures to 
be adopted, and at the same time the art treasures 
of the nation will be housed in a building as fire- 
resisting as modern construction can make it. 
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MILL АТ STEDHAM, MIDHURST. FORSYTH AND MAULE, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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MILL АТ STEDHAM 


Tuis replaces a structure that was burnt down. 
Stone from the old building was reused for the 
ground-floor storey of the new mill, the walling 
above being of mixed local red bricks, hand-made. 
The work was done on the estate by Mr. John 
Scrimgeour, the architects being Messrs. Forsyth 
and Maule, FF.R.I.B.A., of London. The river 
Rother supplies power to а 15 h.p. turbine (by 
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Henry Simon, Ltd., of Manchester) that drives a 
roller plant, which was erected by Messrs. Simon to 
take the place of the old stone grinding apparatus. 


ROOD-SCREEN, TRANMERE 


St. PauL's CHURCH, Tranmere, Birkenhead, is 
one of a group of red stone churches built in the 
middle of the last century. It was consecrated in 
1857. Externally the church is rather successful, 
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MILL AT STEDHAM, MIDHURST 


but the interior lacks proportion and is singularly 
void of dignity. A new rood-screen has recently 
been added, from designs by Mr. Hastwell 
Grayson, A.R.I.B.A., M.A., of Liverpool; and this, 
by providing a central feature, has made the roof 
less obtrusive. It was carried out by Mr. James 
Parkinson, of Liverpool, in oak slightly stained. 
The whole of the modelling and carving to the 
screen and rood was executed by Mr. E. O. Griffith, 
also of Liverpool, who was at one time organist in 
the church. The modelling of St. John is par- 
ticularly happy. The cost of the joinery and 
carving amounted to only £420. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE—LVI 


THE extraordinary progress made by mediaeval 
architecture in its early stages seems to be almost 
inexplicable, and that sudden delicate blossoming 
from a more than Roman rudeness of the Norman 
to the:succeeding Early English style is the most 
astonishing of all. It is not the case merely of а 
change in the type of the arch, nor in added 
intricacy of stone vaulting, but of something even 
more fundamental. It is as if the soul of architec- 
ture—that spirit which pervades its stones—had 
changed, had become more aspiring. 

The window from Stone Church, Kent, is an 
excellent example of the Early English style, 
dating probably from {һе early part of the 
thirteenth century (с. 1240). It exhibits the plain 
wholesomeness without of the early plate tracery, 
but within is extremely rich. И is a two-light 
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window with trefoil-headed openings surmounted 
by a quatrefoil. A slender detached column of 
Purbeck marble supports the springing of the two 
trefoils; the moulded capital is a restoration by 
the late С. E. Street. Similar pillars, іп pairs, 
form the jambs on each side, and still retain the 
splendid foliaged capitals of the period. Соп- 
siderable charm is added to the design by the 
arrangement of the window in two planes—the 
simple forms of the exterior being echoed in a 
richer way by the interior plane. The outer 
quatrefoil is smaller than the inner one, and does 
not quite coincide with it, but whether this 15 
merely an error ш setting out or a refinement 
it would be difhcult to decide. In the spandrels 
of the inner plane bosses are carved with great 
effect ; they are cut on detached stones and slipped 
into sockets. A similar method is adopted for the 
heads placed at the termination of the hood- 
mould. Under the string running below the sill 
inside, traces of early painting were discovered— 
a kind of flowing pattern in Venetian red. 
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STONE CHURCH, KENT: EXTERIOR OF 
WINDOW IN SOUTH AISLE 
MEASURED AND DRAWN BY THOMAS P. BENNETT 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


"MONTH or two back I laid 
before our members certain 
reasons for not neglecting 
any examples of the de- 
sign of the Georgian period, 
however much apparent re- 
petition there may be in the 
detail, and however abundant 

may be the examples of a single type. Specimens 

of the Early Georgian period, at any rate, can 
seldom fail to be interesting and instructive, and 
will always merit careful consideration. Yet there 
are other periods of building which are not only 
second in rank to those that can boast some 
signal success in the art, but show also an inde- 
cision and poverty in design which often draws 
upon them the contempt of the purist. Our 
latter-day canons of taste are, however, becoming 
more tolerant, and our appreciation grows more 
cosmopolitan as the years advance. No longer do 
we admit the claims of the rival Gothic and 
Classic schools to possess the only intelligible and 
interesting styles. Their anathemas upon the 
hybrid Elizabethan and Jacobean detail leave us 
cold, and we have long accepted the Early Renais- 
sance as a most important, if not the pre-eminent, 
phase of English domestic architecture. Тһе 
region of what is considered indifferent design 1s 
thus narrowing itself and threatens to disappear 
altogether. Yet, if we review the few years in the 
middle of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries, we shall see that each mid- 
century is the occasion for somewhat relaxed 
efforts in building, and witnesses a pause or un- 
decided transition between the more vigorous 
styles. The age of the Tudors saw great enter- 
prises, and the seeds were sown of a new move- 
ment that gathered fresh life in the later years of 

Elizabeth’s reign, but languished in the ’fifties. 

The great output of Jacobean work received a 

check even before the Civil War; and the time of 

the Commonwealth is in marked contrast with 
the activity shown after the Great Fire of London. 

These remarks have been suggested by the 
survey of Highgate which is now being carried on 
by our Committee. On Highgate Hill is the 
very valuable example of Commonwealth archi- 
tecture called Cromwell House. The red brick 
front plainly foreshadows the severity of the 
approaching treatment of the Later Renaissance, 
and yet it has a boldness, and—if you will—a 
crudity, which links it with thé earlier period. 

The glory of the house—its stair—is even more 

striking in its blend of the old and the new. Its 

newels arefrankly Jacobean, with the characteristic 
pedestal-finials on which the Cromwellian types of 
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soldiers take the place of Francis Bacon’s “ friar ” 
and the heraldic beasts of Hatfield or Knole. But 
the balustrade is filled with pierced and flowing 
ornament— the precursor of the triumphs of 
Grinling Gibbons after the Restoration. Here 
we may study the transitional methods to great 
advantage, and can compare, too, the elaborate 
doorways with the stone doorcase of St. Helen’s 
Church in Bishopsgate, or with those in the 
interesting panelling that has survived the destruc- 
tion of Shrewsbury House, Chelsea. 

Behind the unpretentious front of another house 
in Highgate is to be seen the chimneypiece and 
door shown in Mr. Fincham’s photograph, here 
reproduced. It is an example of mid eighteenth- 
century design—the work perhaps of Isaac Ware 
or of one of his followers. With neither the 
severity nor grace of the simpler work of Queen 
Anne, nor with the richness and delicacy of the 
carving of Gibbons, it has still a certain charm, 
and shows a reluctance to part with the tradition 
of an adornment which was soon to be forgotten 
in the Victorian era. It is not high in achieve- 
ment, but it follows to a certain extent the good 
models of a few years before, and its record is 
valuable in that it retains the atmosphere of those 
high ideals. 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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LIVERPOOL AND ITS TRAFFIC STREETS 


> IVERPOOL 15 not а manu- 

\— facturing town, and cannot 
boast of any large or distinc- 
tive industries; nevertheless 
she has the largest export 
trade in the kingdom, and prob- 
ably the largest and heaviest 
road traffic of goods in transit. 

The whole of the east side of the River Mersey 
is occupied by docks, the only break in the con- 
tinuity being about midwav, which may be de- 
scribed as the commercial centre ofthe city. This 
commercial area occupies the site on which the old 
town originally stood, the arrangement of thestreets, 
though in many cases widened and improved, being 
practically the same to-day as 1t was two hun- 
dred years ago when the first dock was constructed 
on the site now occupied by the Custom House. 

A quarter-mile radius from the Town Hall will 
embrace practically the whole of the administra- 
tive activity of the port. Іп this area are situated 
the cotton, corn, provision, and stock exchanges, 
the great shipping companies, the chief banks and 
insurance offices, the municipal and government 
buildings, the general post office, and the offices 
of Liverpool's most prominent merchants. 

A study of the plan of Liverpool will suggest 
that it is laid out in the form of a fan with all the 
main thoroughfares converging to a point, such 
point being the commercial centre referred to. In 
addition to these radial roads, several other main 
streets will be seen running more or less parallel 
to the line of docks. We have therefore these 
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two distinct systems of streets which may be 
regarded as the basis of Liverpool's plan, pro- 
viding for the two main classes of traffic, namely : 
goods in transit, and internal or suburban traffic. 
(Although this latter is termed suburban, there is 
a steadily increasing traffic by self-propelled 
vehicles destined for the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire which at no distant date will be of 
considerable magnitude.) 

The rapid building-up of the city and the 
consequent extension of its boundaries may be 
said to have taken place during the past one 
hundred years, and the necessity of providing for 
the constantly increasing traffic becomes daily 
more urgent. Тһе municipality of years ago 
widened many of the principal thoroughfares to 
what was then considered sufficient for the in- 
creased traffic, and these self-same thoroughfares 
during recent years have at a great cost been 
widened to what, in present judgment, will accom- 
modate the traffic for all time. Though past 
generations in England have failed to show any 
very remarkable prescience or foresight in the 
matter of town development, our predecessors 
in Liverpool cannot be altogether blamed for fail- 
ing to realise, on the comparatively slender experi- 
ence behind them, the enormous strides with 
which the commercial growth of the city and the 
science of locomotion have advanced. Even 
within the last few years the area of Liverpool 
has been more than trebled. Up to 1895 it com- 
prised an area of 5,210 acres; to-day its borough 
boundary comprises 16,619 acres; and in these 
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added districts the radial thoroughfares were in 
most cases narrow country roads which experience 
had shown would very soon be quite inadequate 
for traffic requirements. 

The following extract from the Report of the 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade 
(1910) indicates the progressive activity of the cor- 
poration in the matter of street improvements : — 

“The City of Liverpool furnishes a good example 
of forethought in designing a system of roads 
and carrying it into execution in anticipation of 
future requirements, at a. time when land could 
be obtained on relatively favourable terms. As far 
back as 1859 improvements on a large scale had 
been contemplated. It was then intended to form 
a continuous broad road, mainly outside the muni- 
cipal area, and encircling it at an average distance 
of about two miles from the centre ; but the pro- 
ject came to nothing, the extension of the city 
having already proceeded so far that the expense 
of acquiring the necessary land and buildings was 
regarded as prohibitive. The project could not 
now be revived without incurring a still heavier 
expense, owing to the great increase in the area 
occupied by buildings that has taken place in the 
last fifty years. 

** Still the need for al cal and rue 
communication continued to be felt, and latterly a 
complete system of roads, designed by Mr. John 
A. Brodie, the City Engineer, was adopted by the 
corporation, and is now in course of being carried 
into execution. The boundary of the city had 
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been largely extended in 1895, and the new roads 
are wholly within the new municipal area. They 
form part of a complete design, and consist of a 
number of arterial roads radiating into the country, 
intersected by а broad road known as the Queen's 
Drive, which encircles the city on the landward 
side at an average distance of about four miles 
from the centre. Though this distance is some- 
what greater than could be desired, it is the least 
at which land could be procured at a reasonable 
price, and even so the line has had to be diverted 
in places in order to avoid hills, buildings, and 
property of exceptional value. Notwithstanding 
these minor imperfections, Mr. Brodie has suc- 
ceeded in laying out a circular road nearly eight 
miles in length and varying in width from 84 to 


` 108 ft:, supplemented by new or widened radiating 


roads, one of which has a width of no less than 
114ft. The first section of the Queen's Drive 
was opened in 1904, others were opened in 1906 
and 1909, the greater part of the remainder is 
either complete or in course of construction, and 
though certain sections, where terms have not 
been settled, are in abeyance, they all form parts 
of a complete scheme and will be carried into 


. execution as opportunity and funds allow. 


“In every case the land has been obtained by 
negotiation with individual landowners, some of 
whom gave land, varying from 36 ft. to as much 
as 60 ft. in width, free, and sold to the corporation 
as much more as was required to make up the 
maximum width. The corporation, as a rule, 
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bore the first cost of construction, the owners 
agreeing to accept a frontage charge, covering the 
cost of street works up to a width of 36 ft., when 
the adjoining land should come to be developed. 
On such terms the bulk of the land has been 
acquired, without excessive cost to the corpora- 
tion, while the expenses of street works will be 
recouped when the land is developed, so that the 
ultimate municipal charge will be limited to the 
interest on the capital cost in the period between 
construction and development. Negotiations on 
these lines were not always easy, but landowners, 
with few exceptions, came to see that it was in 
their own interest to facilitate the construction of 
wide roads which could not fail to enhance the 
value of their property, while public spirit was 
enlisted in furthering an enterprise obviously bene- 
ficial to the whole community. The corporation 
has thus secured the construction of a circular 
road 84ft. in width, which, when completely 
occupied, will admit of a 50 ft. roadway, affording 
accommodation for two lines of tramway and four 
other lines of traffic, besides two footpaths and 
two double rows of trees. In other cases they 
aim at a total width of 120ft., which will admit 
of two tramway lines in the centre laid in grass, 
with a roadway of 24 ft. wide for ordinary wheeled 
traffic on either side, in addition to footpaths and 
trees. So long as traffic continues light, the 
whole of the available width 15 not utilised, and, 
as now constructed, the width of the roadway of 
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the Queen's Drive does not generally exceed 25 ft. 
By a judicious employment of their funds, the 
total cost of the Queen's Drive, including street 
works, has not averaged more than £7,000 per 
mile, while nearer the centre the cost of new 
roads has averaged £70,000, and in the heart of 
the city £350,000 per mile.” 

The necessity for providing an outside road 
skirting the city and one which would intersect 
and connect up the various roads approaching the 
business centre, and which would also render 
accessible the north and south ends of Liverpool 
without going into the already busy streets, was 
recognised more than sixty years ago. At that 
time a scheme was under consideration by the 
corporation for the construction of such a road. 
The width then proposed was ı8oft., to be laid 
out through undeveloped land at the limits of 
the then built-up area, which would have formed 
a continuous open space or park-way easily acces- 
sible from all parts for traffic and recreation pur- 
розез. This scheme would have been of the 
greatest benefit to the prosperity of Liverpool, 
which depends, as do all large centres of popula- 
tion, on ample facilities for the rapid circulation 
of traffic; and the failure to carry the scheme into 
execution has been an irreparable loss to the city. 
To-day, however, thanks to a far-seeing Health 
Committee and Corporation, her citizens are 
within measurable distance of seeing the com- 
pletion of a boulevard or ring street, which, so 
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PLAN OF LIVERPOOL AT THE PRESENT TIME (BARTHOLOMEW) 
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Limited, who are developing 
a large estate on the outskirts 
of the city, may be referred to 
as an example. This estate 
15 intersected by a main cross 
As = | road IoSft. wide, and an ad- 
y-- сар ча Р ditional cross road 50 ft. wide 
O x | has been arranged for, run- 
Gin ning parallel to the 108 ft. 
road. The distance between 
these roads being about 500 
yards, intersecting them ай 
right angles is a main radial 
road through the estate, which 
has been constructed by widen- 
ing an old lane to 80 ft., whilst 
on each side, just outside this 
di 77 ru an race | area, wide radial roads are also 
get - ы p^ ET, BE. Sy EE provided. The estate is thus 
divided into areas, which sim- 
plifies the general lay-out and 
far as it 15 constructed, is already proving an at the same time enhances its value by render- 
attractive feature and stimulating the development ing it easily accessible from all directions. 
of the outskirts. When these 
districts oneach sideof Queen's 
Drive are completely built up 
it will be difficult to over- 
estimate the value to Глуег- 
pool of such a thoroughfare, 
both from a traffic and a hygie- 
nic point of view. 

Ког many years the corpora- 
tion has recognised the neces- 
sity of providing for the rapidly 
erowing traffic, both as regards 
main radial avenues communi- 


A 


ALLERTON ROAD 


cating with the outer manu- У Са Ga 
facturing districts and also / ME d d GEN A 
cross roads or means of com- d A ASS 
munication with the districts 7 

inside its own boundaries, and 
it has strenuously adopted the 
policy of:providing such roads 
so as to secure the easiest and 
most direct route for general 
traffic, but more particularly 
to facilitate and  popularise 
mechanical traction in its best 
form. The cross roads are laid 
out so that they shall inter- 
sect the radials, and, roughly 
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speaking, divide up the land REFERENCE 
1 4 - Township boundaries, shewn thas, ...... 
into more or less square plots, Main Roads, e t7 
> - - New Wide Roada and. 
the internal arrangements of Improvements.........J' 


Area built over in 1800.” 
» " 1850. ^ 
1900. ~ 


the streets in the squares be- 
ing left to the taste of each 
individual owner. The case of 
the Garden Suburb Tenants, 
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THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, PALL MALL, LONDON ' 
MEWES AND DAVIS AND E. KEYNES PURCHASE, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS I 


BY А, В. JEMMETT, F.R.LB.A. 


me F all the inventions and discove- 
Р ries of that nineteenth century 
_ which revolutionised our tra- 
velling facilities, none is per- 
haps of more interest to the 
architect than the automobile, 
by means of which we expect 
. to secure, in the near future, 
clean, dustless, and noiseless streets—an enormous 
gain to the amenities of our cities. 

The representative society of this new factor in 
civilisation is the Royal Automobile Club, to 
whose exertions the present flourishing state of 
the motor industry is largely due. The proof of 
the success of its efforts is the new club-building 
in Pall Mall, which has been conceived on a scale 
of magnificence—typical, perhaps, of youth and 
success—as the last word in club convenience and 
luxury. Too often in this country the last word 
in luxury is apt to be also the 
last word in vulgar ostenta- 
tion, and the lavish display of 
wealth without the refining 
influence of knowledge and 
taste. But іп the present in- 
stance, fortunately, it is other- | 
wise, and we get a building E 
which, in its way, is quite one 
of the best that have been 
erected in London in recent 
years, though its success is not 
altogether surprising when we 
realise that it has had the ad- 
vantages of a good site, skilful 
architects (Messrs. Mewes and 
Davis, with whom was asso- 
ciated Mr. E. Keynes Pur- 
chase, F.R.I.B.A., honorary 
architect of the club), and an 
adequate supply of money. 
The site, indeed—that of the 
old War Office—is, for a build- 
ing of this description, almost 
ideal—an oblong 228 ft. by an 
average of 148 ft., facing north 
and south, with its two longer 
sides having frontages to Pall 
Mall and Carlton Gardens. Its 
principal drawback would seem 
to have been the restrictions 
imposed by the Crown lease, 
which appear to have deter- 
mined the height of the main 
cornice in a line with that of 
the Carlton Club adjoining. 
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The length and height of the facade, therefore, 
were arbitrarily imposed upon the building, and 
the architects were left to treat this — 
shape to the best advantage. 

It must be remembered, however, that this is 
not a public building having the right to dominate 
its surroundings, but a private one which has to 
harmonise with them and sink into the general 
design of its environment. This being so, it is 
probable that the restrictions imposed by the 
Crown lease in this respect are no more than 
might be rightly expected in connection with a 
building of this nature in such a position. Never- 
theless, it is as well to bear these restrictions in 
mind, although criticism is really concerned with 
results, and not with placing on the right shoulders 
the responsibility for deficiencies that may be 
found. But before proceeding to make any such 
criticism the general scheme of the building and 
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some of its constructional features may be de- 
scribed. 

The façade to Pall Mall has a rusticated ground- 
floor storey with deeply recessed semi-circular- 
headed windows, and two floors above marked by 
an Ionic colonnade, the whole being crowned by a 
balustraded parapet. As central feature is a pro- 
jecting portico, with columns carrying a pediment, 
the tympanum of which is filled with sculpture 
(by M. Faivre, of Paris) representing Science as 
the inspiration of the auto- 
mobile industry. The columns -- 
carrying this pediment are free, 
while those forming the six 
bays on either side are but 
three-quarter ones. At each 
end is a pylon treatment, with 
sculptured cartouches repre- 
senting Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water, by M. Ragon, of Paris, 
who also executed the car- 
touche over the main entrance, | 
and prepared the models for 
the remainder of the sculpture 
on the building, such as capi- 
tals, keystones, etc.—all which 
was done under the supervision 
of the architects. This façade 
to Pall Mall and the rear ele- 
vation to Carlton Gardens are 
faced with Portland stone. 
Above the line of the parapet 
is an attic storey, set back and 
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roofed with green Westmorland slates with copper 
dressings. The accompanying view taken оп the 
roof serves to indicate the difficulties that arise in 
securing the effect of a façade unbroken by un- 
sightly projections on the skyline and complying, 
in this case, with Crown restrictions that no part 
of the building, except the portico and chimneys, 
should extend beyond a line drawn from a point 
on the building on the opposite side of the street, 
5 ft. біп. above the pavement level, through 
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the nib of the coping to the parapet. Тһе 
main. entrance gives access to a fine entrance 
hall, out of which steps lead up to a large oval 
vestibule which is carried through two floors. 
From this vestibule, corridors run right and left 
respectively to the club-room and the restaurant, 
while on the south side 15 а large gallery to be 
used as a concert hall and ballroom, having a 
stage at one end and a balcony at the other. The 
windows of the gallery open out on to a terrace 
which extends across the whole of this side of the 
building. Returning to the entrance hall, we find 


other stairs leading right and left to the strangers’. 


room and the reception-room respectively, and 
flights winding down to the lower ground floor 
and the basement. The former is largely devoted 
to the kitchen and service department, and the 
latter to а swimming-bath (86 ft. by 30 ft. by 8 ft. 
deep at one end), Turkish bath, fencing-room, rifle 
range, rackets courts, dressing-rooms, lavatories, 
etc. Оп the first floor are the billiard-room and 
card-room facing Pall Mall, the members’ private 
dining-room (over the restaurant), committee-room, 
library, etc. (over the club-room); on the second 
floor are a large room over the gallery and open- 
ing on to a terrace overlooking the Park, and the 
club’s offices—which are extensive; with suites of 
bedrooms and sitting-rooms on the floors above. 
In all there are more than a hundred bedrooms.. 
The treatment of these several rooms is shown 


by the accompanying photographs, and need not 


therefore be described, though it may be men- 
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STAIRS LEADING TO BATH HALL 


tioned that the gallery is 32 ft. high and has a 
painted ceiling, the restaurant (in Louis XV style) 
is embellished with some fine paintings of the 
school of Hubert Robert obtained from an old 
French cháteau, and the club-room has a ceiling 
and frieze modelled on those removed from the 
old War Office, which, being Georgian, deter- 
mined the style of the remainder of the decoration 
in this room. Certain carved architraves and 
over-doors taken from the same room of the old 
War Office have also been adapted and re-used. 
Some points with regard to the construction of 
the building may be abstracted from the paper read 
before the Junior Institution of Engineers a short 
time ago by Mr. S. Bylander, the engineer respon- 
sible for the steelwork. From this we learn that 
nearly 2,000 tons of steelwork have been employed 
for the skeleton which supports the walls and floors 
—not even the solid-looking front wall is self-sup- 
porting, the inside portions of most of the piers 
being hollow, and the space utilised for ventilation 
ducts, pipes, etc. The internal partition walls and 
piers are built in 2} in. to 4 in. thick pumice con- 
crete blocks or hollow brick tiles, supported at 
each floor on steel beams or girders. Floors аге 
of reinforced concrete about 6 in. thick. Several 
girders were required to span over large rooms 
40ft., and to carry about 350 tons each, and it is 
interesting to note that the columns which are so 
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From a drawing by А. С. Conrade 


proportions of which seem to indicate that they 
carried only a wooden superstructure; but it would 
be difficult to place this now anywhere among the 
existing remains. There is the plan to be made 
out, as shown in the diagram below, of a colon- 
naded portico flanked by bull figures at each end; 
this was probably the centre avenue of a square 
hall or vestibule. The bull figures, however, face 
outwards and not inwards, their backs to each 
other, and their heads at A and B. Those at B 


are not winged. The date is the latter part 
of the fifth century в.с. 

The Khorsabad drawing is still more imaginary, 
and cannot be connected with any part of the 
plan as uncovered by Place. The artist seems to 
have been prompted to some extent by Fergusson's 
restoration of a courtyard at Khorsabad, which 
is also very imaginative. It is believed that the 
apartments at Khorsabad were roofed with a 
crude brick vaulting, covered with a surface 
decoration. The bull figures placed at right 
angles to each other at the angles did exist in 
that position, but the rest is conjectural. Khor- 
sabad, it may be observed, was more than two 
centuries earlier than Persepolis, which was 
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Persian, while Khorsabad was Аззупап. The 
legs of the existing bull statues are more stiff 
and conventional in attitude than Mr. Conrade 
has depicted. 

The view of Baalbec shows the remains of the 
front portion and entrance door of the Temple 
of the Sun, which formed the culmination of the 
magnificent array of buildings, all on a central 
axis, that were erected there by the Romans 
some time in the second century A.D; commencing 
with a grand portico having a tower on each 
flank, leading to a hexagonal court, which in turn 
gave access to an immense court nearly 400 ft. 
square, colonnaded on three sides; while on the 
fourth side stood the Temple of the Sun, 300ft. 
long by 160ft. wide, exclusive of the vast built-up 
platform of masonry on which it rested. There 
was a great flight of steps from the courtyard to 
the front of the temple. The temple was on an 
immense scale, the columns being 65 ft. high— 
a fact which has hardly been realised by the artist 
in putting in his figures; the man on the camel, if 
standing up, would be about ro ft. high, according 
to the known scale of the column. It is in the 
masonry at the back of the platform that there are 
built in the three immense blocks of stone, бо ft. 
long by 12 ft. by 11 ft. thick, called the trilithon, 
for which some symbolical motive has been 
imagined, but which were probably merely the four 
de force of a quarry-owner who wanted to show 
what he could do. He has left a fourth stone of 
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the same size at the quarry, having possibly found 
that the transportation of the other three had not 
been a profitable transaction. 


The two columns at Sardis represent the ге-. 


mains of another late Roman temple, said to 
be a temple of Cybele—I do not know on what 


authority, but the dedication to Cybele seems 


to be generally accepted. This is an Ionic 
Order on a great scale; the capital is a very fine 
one, and was carefully drawn by Cockerell; an 
illustration from his drawing is given in Anderson 
and Spiers’s “ Architecture of Greece and Rome ” 
(page 118, second edition). The columns are, of 
course, as will be seen from their proportions, 
nearly half buried; Cockerell records that, being 
very anxious to get the base of the Order, he hired 
a man to excavate down the side of one column, 
but after sinking a shaft ten feet deep without 
reaching the base, he gave up the attempt. The 
curious manner in which one capital 1$ out of 
parallel with the other will be noticed. The 
photograph in the collection of the Hellenic 
Society shows that Mr. Conrade's representation 
13 perfectly correct as to fact. But the columns 
could not possibly have stood at that angle; and 
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COLUMNS AT SARDIS, TURKEY 
From a drawing by A. C. Conrade 
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there can be no doubt that the capital has been 
displaced. Mr. Baker-Penoyre, the secretary of 
the Hellenic Society, suggested to me that 
probably this was done by some of the spoliators 
who treated these ancient temples as stone- 
quarries, and who, seeing and coveting the great 
block of the entablature across the tops of the 
columns, got ropes round it and pulled it off, 
slewing round the capital in the process. 

This robbery of the remains as old stone seems 
to have continued down to comparatively recent 
times. Cockerell, who visited the site somewhere 
in the 'thirties of the last century, notes that 
“only three of the five columns standing іп 
Chandler’s time remain егесі.” Chandler’s book 
is dated 1817, so there were five then; Cockerell 
found three ; now only two remain. There ought 
to be much to be discovered if excavations were 
undertaken on the site of this temple. The 
American archeeologists are making some inves- 
tigations at Sardis, and have discovered the 
remains of a temple of Artemis, with some in- 
scriptions; but it does not seem that the site 
on which these two columns stand has yet been 
excavated. | 
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NEW LIGHT ОМ OLD SUBJECTS 
IV.—BEAUFORT HOUSE, CHELSEA, AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 


BY WALTER H. una 


House, Chelsea: how it was 
built by Sir Thomas More, and 
altered by Sir Robert Cecil. 
One of the most interesting 
souvenirs of the home-life of 
the great Chancellor of Henry 
VIII is the beautiful drawing of his family by 
Holbein, preserved in the Basle Museum, a repro- 
duction of which is here given (on p. 272). It 
takes us back just four hundred years, and shows 
us an English room with its furniture and its hang- 
ings as they appeared in the days of the Tudors. 
Dr. King, the antiquary, and rector of Chelsea, 
writing in the early part of the a i century, 
relates from his own observation how “in divers 
places [in this house] are these letters, R.C., and 
also R.C.E., with the date of the year, viz., 1597, 
which letters were the initials of his [Cecil's) 
name and his lady's, and the year 1597 when he 
new-built, or at least new-fronted it." А letter in 
the Hatfield MSS. from Roger Houghton to 
Sir Robert Cecil, endorsed “ Мг. Steward to my 
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master," and written * From your Honour's House 
in the Strand" (June 22nd, 1597), says: “The 
bed chamber and withdrawing chamber at * Cheall- 
seay' are matted, and this day they are about to 
hang them. There wanteth your direction what 
stone you will that the ‘ffootpasses ’ be made of 
to the chimneys in these two rooms, as also to 
the gallery, also whether you will have the hang- 
ings in the great chamber to be hung at their full 
length or tucked up." 

Sir Robert Cecil seems soon to have become 
tired of his new possession. We find him desirous 
ofselling the property in 1599, and on the last 
day of February of that year «it was bought by 
Henry, second Earl of Lincoln. The new owner 
was father-in-law to Sir Arthur Gorges, upon whom 
and his daughter the estate was settled. Арра- 
rently at this time, too, a site was found for a 
new house, behind Lindsey House, which was 
occupied by Sir Arthur Gorges during the Earl of 
Lincoln's lifetime. There seem to have been 
very serious quarrels between the two families, and 
much interesting and vigorous correspondence 15 
extant concerning their differences. Мг. Randal 
Davies, in his * Chelsea Old Church," has told 
the subsequent history of the house and of its 
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however, was not the 
complete estate of Sir 
Thomas More, for it Ke 
appears that the pro- Mera rre | sud 
perty lying south of MASS 

Dovecote Close (present 
Paulton’s Square), and 
east of the terrace and N 
garden of The Great LX 
House, was in the hands 
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of the descendant of g Ne. THE LAN ERS 
William Roper, who < WE GREEN court 


married More's daugh- |.99 ШЕ 
ter and received it т ze LM EXT 
dowry, for which reason чыл 
it 15 not shown on Cecil’s 
estate plan. The Tudor 
home of the Ropers, 
Well Hall, is still to be 
seen, in part, at Eltham, 
where its fine brick walls 
and chimney-stacks over- 
hang the ancient moat. 
Before his death the 
Earl of Lincoln re- 
united More’s former 
property by purchase, 
but in 1615 the two por- 
tions were again in sepa- 
rate hands, since he 
bequeathed his house and grounds to Gorges, but 
left Roper’s land to his son, the third earl. This 
latter parcel of the estate, which for a few years 
was thus for a second time in the same owner- 
ship as The Great House, has quite an interest- 
ing history. It is specified in the grant of 
Chelsea to William Pawlet after More’s attainder 
s ** the house and one pightell or close of land.” 
Evidently, therefore, there was already a building 
upon it, and Mr. Randal Davies confirms a sugges- 
tion of Mr. Horne that this was the “ place called 
the new buylding wherein was a chappell, a 
library, and a gallerie, which Roper tells us 
More built a good distance from his mansion 
house.” To this I would add that it seems ex- 
tremely probable, since the high terrace from The 
Great House to this site was not a natural one, 
but apparently built of brick and stone, and that it 
formed a covered way communicating with the 
“new building.” However this may be, the asso- 
ciation of the place with the name of More was 
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so strong that it is mentioned by Aubrey as “the 
very place where was the house of Sir Thomas 
More, Lord Chancellor of England,” and Aubrey 
adds that “he had but one marble chimneypiece, 
and that plain, but indeed very good if it be not 
touch, which remains there still in the chamber 
that was his lordship's.” These remarks are not 
inconsistent with the conclusions arrived at above, 
but so fixed was the tradition as to this being 
the site of More's home, that even the clear evi- 
dence in favour of The Great House was assailed. 
The misapprehension was probably strengthened 
by the name of “ Moorhouse,” perhaps bestowed 
upon it by Roper and his wife, and mentioned by 
the third Earl of Lincoln in a letter of 1618. The 
property was sold by the last-named to Sir John 
Danvers in 1622-3—three years after The Great 
House had again changed hands through its 
purchase by Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex. 
The general date of the drawings of John Thorpe 
in the-Soane Museum would seem to assign his 
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plan of The Great House, Chelsea, to the time of 
the Earl of Lincoln, or that of the Earl of Middle- 
sex. The plan, which bears no inscription, was 
identified by Mr. ]. A. Gotch, by a close сот- 
parison with Kip's view. Іп its south elevation it 
corresponds exactly with the engraving, and, most 
significant of all, both drawings show the two 
square lodges set anglewise about the gate that 
divides the two front courts. Assuming, as seems 
probable, that Cecil did not alter the northern 
side of the original house very much, that portion 
might well have become too antiquated for the 
Earl of Middlesex, who, when pulling down the 
northern wing, may have modified the south front 
and the other features of the house. It must be 
conceded that the presence of the plans of the 


times, attention to which is called by the draughts- 
man in his quaint phrase “A long entry through 
all.” 

The Earl of Middlesex added to the estate by 
the purchase of ‘‘ Brickbarn Close" and “The 
Sandhills,” two properties lying to the north of the 
present King’s Road, and these he converted into 
the Park, shown in Kip’s view. Till recently this 
district, though partly built upon, retained much 
of itsold character and agoodly number of its trees. 
Its northern part, the Elm Park estate, was built 
over some years ago, and during the past twelve 
months the remaining portion has been cut up 
into roads, and, amid unavailing protests, 15 
completely given over to the builders. 

As a result of the royal displeasure which 
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HOLBEIN'S SKETCH OF SIR THOMAS MORE'S FAMILY AT CHELSEA 


adjoining Danvers House (built 1622-3) in the 
Soane collection renders it possible that Thorpe was 
the architect, and in such case he may easily have 
been consulted regarding The Great House itself. 
This theory would account for the inclusion of 
both houses in the same collection of plans. 
Thorpe's plan of Chelsea House is disappointing 
in that the new arrangement appears distinctly 
uninteresting when compared with the earlier 
plans published in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
for March. But it has the corroborative evidence 
of Kip's view, and is therefore probably more 
accurate than some other of his plans have been 
found to be. Mr. Gotch has pointed out the in- 
teresting fact that in the plan we have one of the 
first examples of the corridor or passage of modern 
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Cranfield incurred, Chelsea House was surrendered 
in 1625 to the Crown, and in 1627 Charles I 
bestowed it upon the Dukeof Buckingham. After 
the assassination of the latter his duchess continued 
to reside here, and Mr. Davies gives us the interest- 
ing information that his daughter, the Duchess of 
Lennox, came in 1646 “to her house at Chelsea to 
be under Dr. Mayerne's hands for her health." 
This brings under notice the other house on More's 
estate, now called Lindsey House, which may even 
then have been in the occupation of Sir Theodore 
Mayerne. Tradition says that it was he who 
bought the original farmhouse which Sir Thomas 
More had purchased and left standing, and that he 
rebuilt it for himself. А year ago in these pages I 
gave a quotation from the Parliamentary Survey of 
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Eltham, to the effect — 31.7 
that Sir Theodore ales, 


Mayerne, formerly 
physician to James I, 
and ranger of Eltham 
Park, no longer resided 


there, but at his house Pe = 
in ''Chelsey," thus 1 = 
confirming the other pp 


evidence to be found in 
the parish records. 
The house still stands 
as rebuilt by the Earl 
of Lindsey in 1670, and 
not much altered in 
appearance since its 


delineation in Kip’s 
view. 
After The Great 


House had been occu- 
pied during the Com- 
monwealth by Parlia- 
mentary Co mis- 
sioners, Sir Bulstrode 
Whitelocke and John 
Lisle, the second Duke 
of Buckingham ге- 
gained possession. 
Lost to him, through 
his debts, the house 
ultimately passed 
(1674) into the hands 
of the trustees Юг 
George Digby, Earl of 
Bristol, and his Coun- 
tess sold it in 1682 to 
Henry, Marquis of 
Worcester, afterwards 
Duke of Beaufort, the 
house remaining in his 
family until 1720. It 
was during this period, 
about the year 1699, 
that Kip's beautiful 
view of the mansion—now called Beaufort House 
—was published, a priceless record of the pro- 
perty, so ruthlessly defaced and destroyed by 
Sir Hans Sloane when he purchased it in 1737. 
Mr. Randal Davies, whom І have followed in 
the account of the occupants of the house, has 
printed ! the interesting conveyance ofthe property 
to Sloane, and if its description is carefully collated 
with the information in Kip's view one is struck by 
the wonderful accuracy of the latter. Hereis The 
Great House, as shown by Thorpe, its lodges and 
its forecourts, the wharf with its brick towers east 
and west, the orchard, and “ опе garden environed 


! Chelsea Old Church, by Randal Davies, F.S.A. 
May 1911 
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CHELSEA, AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 


| 


PLAN IN THE THORPE COLLECTION (SOANE MUSEUM) IDENTIFIED 
AS THAT OF BEAUFORT HOUSE, CHELSEA 


with brick walls . . . and a terrace on the north 
end, with a banqueting house on the east end of 
the terrace,” as well as the “опе great garden ... 
extending from the terrace and banqueting house 
unto the highway on the north.”* The “banqueting 
house,” as already stated, is alike in detail with 
the sketch of “А Summer House, Chelsea,” in 
the Smithson collection of seventeenth-century 
drawings now in the possession of Colonel Coke. 
But, valuable as is the representation of The Great 
House, the print has much more information to 


2 The gate into the King's Road, shown in the engraving, 1$ 
probably that stone gateway now at Chiswick which was de- 
signed by Inigo Jones and taken to Chiswick on the destruction 
of Beaufort House. 
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BEAUFORT HOUSE, CHELSEA, AND 11$ NEIGHBOURS 


give us. The great park is there shown in all its | a 
original beauty ; the Duke of Beaufort’s stables and à nn ee 45 


A 

yard, since converted into the historic chapel and SAN N | 
burying-ground of the Moravians, is to the west ; ЕНІНЕН 

апа nearer the river the beautiful Jacobean House 
of Sir Arthur Gorges (our sole evidence of its 
character and design) and the house and garden 
of the Earls of Lindsey. And to the east, below 
the wide area of Dovecote Close, laid out as a huge 


f N ПН | 
kitchen-garden, are the beautiful pleasure grounds 
of Danvers House, which had been destroyed but 


ЗН | 
three years before the drawing was made. ШЕШ! 


As already described, Sir John Danvers bought | ПП UD ПП ЖЕ 00 
the land shown to the right of Kip's view т | {| || ПП 00 
1622-3. That he built the house shown in the | oS ||| 11 
Thorpe drawings is corroborated by John Aubrey's m = gom 
PURI 


A 
Ool Af 


minute description of house and garden in his MS. LU 
“Natural History of Wiltshire," preserved at the АН | 


Bodleian. His rough sketch of the garden is here 
reproduced for the first time, to show how it con- 
firms the general lines of the drawing published by 
Кір. It would be interesting to quote Aubrey in 


full, but a few sentences must suffice. He says: Tr de | 

‘Twas Sir John Danvers, of Chelsey, who first Fee MN V pe т 
taught us the way of Italian gardens. He had idi | ES =e y 
well travelled France and Italy and made good T > к=з. | 


observations. . . He had а very fine fancy, which 
lay chiefly for gardens and architecture." There is 
no doubt that the plan of the house was greatly in 
advance of its time. Pepys “found it to be the 
prettiest contrived house that I ever saw in my 
Ше,” and Aubrey describes it as “ very elegant and 
ingeniose." Не adds that “аз you sit at dinner in 
the Hall you are entertained with two delightful 
Vistos: one southward over the Thames and to 
Surrey, the other northward into that curious 
garden. Above the Hall is a stately Roome of the 
same dimension, wherein is an excellent organ of р E. 


stoppes of cedar. Sir John was a great lover of === жай se —€— al 
musick, and especially of J. Coparario's Fansies." рее a CRM 
Again of the garden he tells of Из “ boscage \ ай. de Е — i 

of lilacs,” its ''syringas," its “long gravelled | | L р L| | 
walks margented with hyssop " and “several sorts m {| 200 Сөж 

of thyme.” “Sir John was wont on fine mornings __ —— | ze = | u 
in the summer to brush his beaver hat on the | ===> Fe Shee тек 
hyssop and thyme, which did perfume it with its 2, E کے‎ ОИЦ И 
natural essence and would last а morning or E | | Sess Е | 

longer.” Не also tells of the “figure of the گے‎ | LJ № 
gardener’s wife in freestone coloured,” and “the lg. Ww iu | cto. " | 

like of the gardener, both accoutred according to | Г | E 

their callings," of which the King's mason, Nicholas MA AS | | == aS 

Stone, notes thus in his diary : (1622) “ Unto Sir ms былгы 

John Daves at Chelsey, 1 made two statues of an а i A 

old man and a woman and a diall, for which Т had анан v 

£7 a piece.” And finally Aubrey thus continues : НИТ 
“Ас the four corners of the garden, about the 

ovall, are four low pavilions of brick leaded flatt а о AT Сато 
and some firre and pine trees, shumacks, and the BY JOHN THORPE 
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quarters all filled with some rare plant or other. 
On the east side of the Hall is a neat little 
Chappele or oratorie finely painted; next to it a 
Drawing room whose floor is chequered like a 
chesse board of Box апа Ewgh panels of.about 
six inches square. At the east and west end of the 
House (without) are two high fastigiated turrets 
the Fans whereof are the Crest of Danvers sc. a 
golden Wyvern volant." Aubrey says the garden 
was 8 chains 9 yards by 4 chains 9 yards wide. 

From these descriptions we obtain a charming 
idea of the beautiful little house which has gone 
the way of nearly all the buildings that peopled 
this ‘‘ Village of Palaces.” The Earl of Radnor 
was a tenant here from 1660 till 1685, and after him 
Thomas Lord Wharton. The house was demolished 
in 1696, and upon the site were built the first 
houses of Danvers Street by Benjamin Stallwood, 
as may still be seen recorded on a little tablet at 
the corner of the street. Thefoundations discovered 
when Crosby Hall was built on the site were 
sufficient to determine the general position of the 
building, but were not sufficient to plot it exactly. 

I am indebted to Mr. Walter L. Spiers for his 
kind permission to make the copies of the Thorpe 
plans that are here published. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF COLOURED SK'EICH BY JOHN AUBREY 
OF THE GARDEN OF DANVERS HOUSE 


(Preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford) 
May 1911 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF FANTASY 

THERE are very few architects who can write 
about architecture with any marked literary style; 
architects, indeed, seldom write about their work 
at all, except from a professional point of view. 
If it were otherwise, one might get a very sug- 
gestive insight into the working of some men's 
minds, for architects, like other artists, must dream 
dreams, and they owe to the faculty of imagina- 
tion more than is usually supposed. We can 
recall no record of an architect's dreams, and so 
must turn elsewhere for an indication of the 
reflex action of architecture on the mind freed 
from consciousness. De Quincey, in “The Con- 
fessions of an English Opium Eater,” describes 
what architectural splendours, “© cities and temples 
beyond the art of Phidias and Praxiteles, beyond 
the splendour of Babylon and Hekatómpylos,” 
were conjured up in the fantastic imagery 
of a drugged brain. He mentions how, when 
looking over Piranesi’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Rome,” 
Coleridge had described to him the set of 
plates by that artist called his “Dreams,” re- 
cording the scenery of his own visions during 
the delirium of a fever. Some of them repre- 
sented vast halls, on the floor of which stood 
all sorts of engines and machinery, 
wheels, cables, pulleys, levers, etc., 
expressive of enormous power put 
forth and resistance overcome. 
Creeping along the sides of the walls 
you perceived a staircase, and upon it, 
groping his way upwards, was Piranesi 
himself. ** Follow the stairs a little 
further, and you perceive it come to 
a sudden and abrupt termination, 
without any balustrade, and allowing 
no step onwards to him who had 
reached the extremity, except into 
the depths below. Whatever is to be- 
come of poor Piranesi? You suppose, 
at least, that his labours must in some 
way terminate here. But raise your 
eyes, and behold a second flight of 
stairs still higher, on which again 
Piranesi is perceived, but this time 
standing on the very brink of the 
abyss. Again elevate your eye, and a 
still more aérial flight of stairs is be- 
held; again is poor Piranesi busy on his 
aspiring labours; and so on until the 
unfinished stairs and Piranesi both are 
lost in the upper gloom of the hall.” 
With the same power of endless 
growth and self-reproduction did the 
architecture of De Quincey's dreams 
project itself with the intensity of a 
vision. 
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THE RENNIES AND WATERLOO AND LONDON BRIDGES 


BY HARRY УВК, F.R.I.B.A. 


ЭМАТЕКГОО BRIDGE being 
the finest bridge across the 
Thames, it is of importance 
to establish exactly who was 
responsible for its design. 
The statements made on the 
subject have been confusing 
and inaccurate, and for this 
reason the present writer has been led to make a 
thorough investigation of the matter with the 
object of ascertaining the precise facts. 

In November last, at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Mr. Leonard Stokes, the 
president, made certain statements with regard 
to the design of Waterloo Bridge, on the basis 
cf information which had been supplied by 
Mr. A. E. Richardson. The authorship of the 
design, however, was wrongly ascribed. Evidently 
Mr. Richardson confused Ralph Dodd, to whom he 
attributes the design of the bridge, with George 
Dodd, his son, ‘‘ who is stated to have been the 
` projector and designer of Waterloo Bridge,” 
according to the notice of Mr. Robert Hunt, 
F.R.S., who tersely proceeds: “this error arises 
from the fact of his being the resident engineer 
under John Rennie, to whose genius this work 1s 
entirely due." Ralph Dodd, it may be mentioned 
at once, was an engineer simply concerned with 
canals, water-supply, and mechanical engineering. 
When he wrote to the Gentleman's Magazine, taking 
exception to the assertion that Rennie was the 
architect of the bridge, and claiming the honour 
for his family, he mentioned that the approved plan 
and design could be inspected. Not doubting his 
good faith, we may feel inquisitive about his view, 
and perhaps wonder what in his opinion consti- 
tuted the essentials of design. Не was not an 
architect himself, and he might have been a poor 
judge; perhaps he was not quiteimpartial ; possibly, 
too, the design might have been materially altered, 
though not in particulars settled by Act of Parlia- 
ment.. No mention is instanced of attention to 
Ralph Dodd's statement, and Rennie continues to 
be regarded as the designer. Here, then, is matter 
for diligent inquiry. 

But what about Rennie? The conclusion that 
he does not appear to have had any particular 
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knowledge of the subject on his appointment to 


carry out Waterloo Bridge does not tally with 
facts. His college training ended in 1783, and in 
1784, when he was only in his twenty-third year, 
he was occupied in superintending the building of 
his first bridge about two miles west of Edinburgh. 
Soon after 1791, at the age of thirty, he carried out 
the Lancaster Canal, with its aqueduct over the 
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Lune, besides very many other celebrated English 
works; and between 1799 and 1803 he constructed 
the stone bridge over the Tweed at Kelso, and stone 
bridges at Musselburgh and other places in 
Scotland ; then a bridge at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
and another bridge over the Earn. All these, 
besides other bridges of iron, as well as the com- 
mencement of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, he was 
responsible for, most of them long before Waterloo 
Bridge was thought of. Waterloo Bridge itself 
was modelled upon his bridge at Kelso, and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1827, 11. 468) states that 
upon its being seriously undertaken Rennie, from 
* his superior experience," became the principal 
engineer. 

The idea of the bridge, first proposed in 17661п 
Gwynn's “London and Westminster Improved,” 
was, perhaps, revived by Dodd, and he worked with 
the promoters of the undertaking. The promotion of 
the Bill involving the approaches to the bridge no 
doubt was something of a business, and in 1809, 
when the Act was passed, Dodd was but twenty- 
six years of age. Rennie was twenty-two years 
his senior. Dodd was never made chief engineer, 
and therefore was never deposed ; but he was ‘‘ so 
imprudent as to resign the situation ” of resident 
engineer, which carried a salary of £1,000 a year. 

` The bridge was commenced in 1813, and it was 
not under Dodd, but under Mr. Hollingsworth, 
resident engineer, that the younger Rennie was 
placed, before he went abroad,! personally to 
superintend the foundations (1813-1814). Hewas 
therefore not indebted to Dodd for the experience 
which was of a very practical nature. When em- 
ployed to carry out the work of London Bridge 
many years later it is suggested that in all human 
probability Professor Cockerell, his brother-in- 
law, must have had some influence on him when 


1 The elder Rennie was careful to give his son John an education 
theoretical and practical. He then sent him to study ancient and 
modern architecture and engineering. Непсе it came about that 
the younger Rennie was away from England from the beginning 
of June 1819 until the end of September 1821. Charles Robert 
Cockerell, who became his brother-in-law in 1828, had returned 
to England in 1817, two years before Rennie started, He had 
commenced practice, was associated with his father in the Sur- 
veyorship of the India House, and became Surveyor of St. Paul's 
Cathedral soon afterwards. In Rome young Кепше took lodgings 
in the Piazza da Spagna and devoted himself to the study of 
architecture, drawing, and the Italian language. He made the 
acquaintance of Gell, Dodwell, Canova, and Thorwaldsen ; 
Lawrence, Chantrey, and Turner he had known in England, At 
Athens he employed himself in measuring and drawing the 
Parthenon, and when he had finished the Acropolis he was 
occupied about a month with the temples of Theseus, Jupiter 
Olympus, and the other antiquities. Не also measured the Hall 

"of Atreus at Mycene. He returned to England in time to see the 
last of his father, who left him his design for London Bridge tc 
build from. 
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THE RENNIES AND WATERLOO AND LONDON BRIDGES 


designing the details. This rather implies that he 
could not have produced the work satisfactorily, 
and therefore it must be accounted for. Be that 
as 1t may, the matter of importance is Waterloo 
Bridge. The elder Rennie had erected a bridge of 
queenly grace, and had powers sufficient to trans- 
pose it into one of noble beauty. His son also, at 
the least, was self-reliant when he desigried the 
details of London Bridge. Educating influences 
there must have been on the minds of those re- 
sponsible for both bridges. The elder Rennie was 
acquainted with ancient architecture ; the younger, 
we know, measured and analysed it in actual 
buildings. Like all the works of the Rennies, the 
bridges were built for posterity, and they show a 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE: DETAIL OF SPAN 


real grasp of the principles of building art. In the 
truest sense the Rennies were architects, especially 
the elder. What more need be said ? What more 
can be said ? | 

George Dodd, likewise, is reputed to have made 
a study of architecture—a generalisation carrying 
little weight. His share in the promotion of the 
undertaking, and his unstable connection as 
resident engineer of Waterloo Bridge, are already 
ascertained. His further record is briefly recapitu- 
lated. He is said to have been the first projector 
of steamboats on the Thames, but his connection 
with the scheme was soon broken off. He was 
much depressed by this disappointment, and by 
the want of encouragement for a plan for ex- 
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tinguishing fires at sea. He rapidly went down- 
hill, through insobriety, became totally destitute, 
and died from exhaustion. This chequered career 
wás more concerned with the promotion of under- 
takings than with building art. He may deserve 
more credit for his design for Waterloo Bridge 
than he has received, but what can that amount 
to? The managing committee were not satisfied 
with it, and they referred it to Rennie and Jessop 
for an opinion. It was found for the most part to 
be a copy of Peyronnet's bridge of Neuilly, with 
modifications. Various objections were pointed 
out by the reporting engineers, as well as to the 
plan he proposed for the pier foundations. They 
also showed that his estimate of the cost was 
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altogether insufficient. Аз a result, no further 
steps were taken with his plan, but the committee 
approached Rennie after the authorisation of a 
bridge had been obtained by Act of Parliament, on 


. this occasion requesting him to furnish them with a 


280 


design for a suitable structure. Rennie’s first step 
was to prepare an entirely fresh chart of the river, 
after an accurate survey by Mr. Francis Giles. Іп 
preparing his design Rennie was very particular to 
keep in view architectural appearance as well as 
utility. He meant it to enhance the beauty of the 
front of Somerset House. He contrived that the 
face of the northern abutment should be on a line 
with its terrace, and laid out the roadway to be as 
nearly on a level as possible with the Strand 
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thoroughfare. Two designs were prepared—one 
of seven equal arches, the other of nine, the latter 
having been adopted for reasons of economy. The 
three-quarter Doric pilasters are after the design 
of the Temple of Segesta in Sicily. At the opening 
of the bridge on June 18th, 1817, he respectfully 
declined the honour of knighthood. 

Most of the bridges of any length previous to 
Rennie's time had a considerable rise in the centre. 
Rennie, it should be borne in mind, studied the 
theory of the equilibrium of arches with energy 
and success. Up to his time, again, there had 
been no rules laid down for the guidance of archi- 
tects and engineers. 

Of the Kelso Bridge it has been remarked: “и 
may almost be said to have commenced a new 
era of bridge-building in this country.” It is a 
beautiful structure, with winning abutments and 
toll-house. The piers have three-quarter Roman 
Doric colúmnar pilasters surmounted by a plain 
block cornice, and the parapet is in character. The 
semi-elliptical equal arches, the columnar pilasters, 
the parapet proportion, and the level roadway are 
recognised in the greater work, Waterloo Bridge. 
In both bridges the character and the size of the 
parts show a fine sense of fitness. Kelso Bridge is 
in five arches, each of 72 ft. span, with piers 
12 ft. wide. The nine arches of Waterloo 

Bridge each span 120 ft. and the piers are 20 ft. 
_ wide. 

Rennie the younger carried out his father's fine 

design for London Bridge, again showing genius 


in the adoption of the elliptical arch for a span of _ 


150 ft., resulting in a bridge of simple beauty. There 
can be no doubt about the younger Rennie's study 
of architecture, some instances of which have been 
brought to mind. We know that he was receptive, 
and may therefore conclude that the detailing of 
the bridge is justly held to be the outcome of all 
his studies. Не was very sound in what he said of 
street architecture; his comments upon London 
improvements are well worth reading at the present 
time. For example, speaking of the “ Committee 
of Taste "— which included Sir John Soane, Sir 
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Robert Smirke, and Nash—appointed to design 
improvements in the neighbourhood of Charıng 
Cross, the Strand, Holborn, and Oxford Street, 
he remarks: ‘‘ Certainly no Committee ever dis- 
charged its duties better. To its labours we are 
indebted for Trafalgar Square andthe improvements 
in the Strand, Cockspur Street, the Haymarket, 
the old Opera House, and those between Oxford 
Street and Holborn, which are really very good, 
and the architecture, although not altogether 
faultless, is nevertheless, taken as a whole, very 
effective; in fact, nothing like these improvements 
has been effected since.” 

He was candid in the expression of his regret, 
not so much that Cockerell’s design was not 
accepted, but that Smirke’s adopted designs for the 
approaches to London Bridge were so unworthy ; 
and it will be realised there is no symptom of 
“ bitterness ” as colloquially understood. Rennie's 
own words are: “As to the architecture of the 
approaches to London Bridge, I referred the 
subject to my brother-in-law, Cockerell, a very 
accomplished and competent authority, and І 
exhibited his designs to the Committee as well 
as some of my own. They, however, considered 
them to be too ornamental and costly, although 
they were as plain and simple as these important 
approaches rendered necessary. The Committee, 
having rejected them, referred the subject to the 
late Sir Robert Smirke, then one of the Crown 
architects, and he designed the present buildings 
on both sides of the bridge, as faras King William 
Street on the north, and the old town hall of 
Southwark on the south; and certainly, with all 
due respect to my late friend Sir Robert Smirke, a 
more unworthy set of buildings was never designed. 
Thus not only has a rare opportunity of making 
handsome and appropriate buildings to one of the 
greatest thoroughfares in the world been lost, but 
the buildings are so low and badly built that the 
advantages of the ground, which it must have 
been foreseen were capable of almost unlimited 
development as regards rental, have been in a great 
measure thrown away.” 
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JOHN MERVEN CARRÉRE. 1858-1911 
AN APPRECIATION BY FRANCIS S. SWALES 


32245 OTHING could seem more im- 
qua possible to his ‚friends than 
the fact that John Carrére is 
dead — the most alive, the 
most ambitious, the most 
strenuous artist among the 
architects who, during , the 
| past two decades, have made 
for American architecture the enviable place it 
holds to-day among the fine arts in the United 
States.! | 

Of French, Scotch, and Irish ancestry, he was 
of the fourth generation of the American family 
bearing the name of Carrére, who were citizens 
of the United States. He was born in 1858 at 
Rio Janeiro, where he received his general educa- 
tion. Later he went to Switzerland, where he 
began his earliest studies in architecture, and to 
Paris, where, at the École des Beaux-Arts, he 
studied under Victor Robert, 
Charles Laisne, and Leon 
Ginain. Laisne, who was an 
exponent of Gothic architec- 
ture, left no impression upon 
the works of his pupil; but one 
may well believe that Ginain 
did, as the influence of the nco- 
Grec master is perceptible in all 
of the more serious monumental 
works of the firm of Carrére 
and Hastings, especially such as 
the buildings at the Buffalo 
Pan-American Exposition, the 
New York Library, the Capitol 
and the Senate Office Building 
at Washington, the civic centre 
for the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
McKinleys Monument at Buf- 
falo, the Manufactures Building 
at the St. Louis Exposition, and 
the Yale Memorial Hall at New 
Haven, Connecticut—in all of 
which the great breadth charac- 
teristic of Ginain is evident. 

Upon his return to America 
from France John Carrére en- 
tered the office of Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, and White, 


1 Carrére's death was caused by blood- 
poisoning setting into wounds resulting 
Írom a collision between a motor-car in 
which he was riding and a tramcar; and 
to shock following two surgical opera- 
tions, made in desperate effort to save. 
his life. He did not regain consciousness 
after the accident, and di.d in the Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York, on March rst. 
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where he became a leading assistant, and during 
three years remained in charge of important work. 

Mr. Hastings, Mr. Cass Gilbert, and the late 
Joseph Morril Wells were among his fellow assis- 
tants in that office. 

It may be said that the atelier of McKim, Mead, 
and White of that time was the nursery (though 
not quite the cradle) of the present-day school of 
American architecture—architecture founded upon 
classic lines, but at once modern, appropriate, and 
original in the highest sense of the word. 

It would be unjust to the younger men to pro- 
mote any impression that they were mere followers 
of a school of which McKim and White were the 
masters. With more accuracy it might be said 
that McKim and White—and the late Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, the sculptor, too—were, like the 
others, members of a circle of artists possessing 
many ideas in common, who brought back to New 
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ing апа symmetrical planning, ав evidenced by 
the work of Carrére and Hastings, revolutionised 
American methods of draughtmanship. Profes- 
sional to the core, he was almost the first among 


American architects to preach and practise pro- - 


fessional ethics. He was actively interested in 
the cause of architectural education, and his influ- 
ence in organising the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects, and its free course of instruction to 
students, was of the greatest value to the office- 
trained American draughtsmen. He was the first 
chairman of the Committee on Architectural 
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Education, and, аз such, outlined the course in 
design afforded by that society. 

The establishment of the Art Commission of the 
city of New York was entirely Mr. Carrere’s idea, 
and that it was brought into existence and made 
an effective organisation was due to his personal 
energies. During Mr. Burnham's administration 
of the American Institute of Architects it was 
necessary to carry on an active political campaign 
to secure that the vast post-offices- and other 
buildings built by the United States Government 
should be entrusted to the control of competent 
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THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
session before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects dealing with library design; and the 
writer wasable to say that, just prior to his death, 
Mr. Carrére was looking forward with enthusiasm 
to his contemplated visit to this country. He was 
much interested in everything relating to the ad- 
vancement of architecture, and believed earnestly 
that the art would be ennobled by the elevation of 
the profession. 

He was a man of intense energy, and forever 
applying it usefully. Besides taking a keen 
interest and a part in all the work included in 
the immense practice which he enjoyed in associ- 
ation with Mr. Hastings, he found time to keep 
in close touch with everything transpiring among 
architects ш Europe, and greatly desired that 
closer relations should be established between 
American and European co- 
workers. Ashort time ago I 
had a letter from him in 
which he expressed himself as 
follows:—''It is indeed sur- 
prising how little is generally 
known abroad of what Ameri- 
can architects are doing. I 
had the same experience in 
France, and I think it is un- 
fortunate for us, as it 15 for 
them, that closer relations are 
not established between the 
practising men of both coun- 
tries. І think that the 
foreigners are mostly to blame. 
They have not taken us quite 
as seriously as we deserve to 
be taken, and while we travel 
and keep in touch with them, 


amy uini _ 
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meet them, elect them to all sorts-of honorary 
positions in our societies and follow their works, 
they who are not half as busy, and certainly not 
as strenuous, jog along ignoring the fact that the 
earth is round.” 

John Carrére was extremely patriotic, and proud 
of his country’s progress, especially in the arts. It 
is perhaps a satisfaction to those who cherish his 
memory to recall that the people of New York 
accorded him the highest last honours by opening 
the New York Library, in order that his body 
might lie in state in the building which his imagi- 
nation had conceived and his brain had planned. 

[Many of the illustrations accompanying this 
article are from photographs which have been 
kindly lent by Professor Reilly, of the School 
of Architecture, Liverpool University.) 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE-LVII 


THE Market Hall at Chipping Campden, with 
its gables, obelisks, and finials, is a curious build- 
ing, a relic of a busy market town of the seven- 
teenth century now very much decayed. Іп its 
palmy days the market was “famous for Stockins.” 
Even in the eighteenth century it had still “а 
weekly market on Wednesday, and four Fairs 
yearly, viz. on St. Andrew's Day, on Ash-Wednes- 
day, on St. George's Day, and St. James' Day; the 
Benefit of the two former belong to the Corporation, 
but of the two last to the Lord of the Manor." 

Sir Baptist Hicks (afterwards Viscount Camden) 
erected the market hall in 1627 for the use of far- 
mers selling their butter, cheese, and other produce. 
It is builtin the fine manner of the Cotswolds, with 
beautiful masonry, and is roofed with the stone 
slates of that locality in the most intricate way; 
indeed,the roofingis a masterpiece of craftsmanship, 
the builder seeming to have taken pains to make it 
complicated by cutting it up into many gables. It 
15 obviously done by the village mason, who was still 
equipped with a complete knowledge of traditional 
methods. Yet through his work may be perceived 
the first signs of the new manner in architecture 
which was to hold sway in England for two cen- 
turies. The lower part of the front, composed of a 
succession of semicircular arches, is like an Italian 


loggia, but instead of being capped with a strong 
horizontal cornice, to give an impression of rest to 
the otherwise restless arches, it is finished with a 
series of gables tipped with finials. Two gables 
are also put at each extremity, an heraldic panel 
being placed between them at one end. Unusual 
features are the obelisks between the gables of the 
front; they are very similar to the finials on the 
gables. By reference to the drawing reproduced 
below it will be seen at once that the plan 1s practi- 
cally composed of two squares, being 51 ft. 8 in. 
long by 26 ft. 6} in. wide, and that it is divided down 
the middle by a row of columns, which are merely 
introduced to reduce the bearing of the heavy 
wooden beams that span the building. They are 
octagonal, and are finished with curious capitals 
and bases. The impost moulding under the arches 
Is cut in a way that 1s reminiscent of Tudor times 
and is at once unusual and pleasing. 

Upright stones between thearchwaysat the ends 
and back were placed there to prevent the carts 
being backed into the hall whilst unloading 
produce. The balustrade between the front arch- 
ways has all disappeared except in thecentre bay ; 
it has been restored, however, onthedrawing. By 
the raising of the street level the bases ofthe 
smaller buttresses have been buried; these also 
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are shown on the illustrations. Whether the win- 
dows in the gables were ever used for windows it 
would be difficult to say. The loft is only about 
3 ft. 3 in. high from the top of the tie-beams to 
the collars, and must have been of little use even as 
a loft. 

The donor of the market hall has a very elabo- 
rate tomb in Campden Church. He seems to have 
been a man of a generous nature, for his epitaph 
states “that he gave in his life-time to Charitable 
Uses £10,000"; but whether this is to be taken in 
the usual spirit of epitaphs, cum grano salis, ог 
as it reads, is doubtful. However, to give an air 
of verisimilitude to the too charitable facility of its 
author, it is stated (“ Magna Britannia,” vol. ii, 
under Gloucestershire) : “ Sir Baptist Hicks fur- 
ther erected an Almshouse in this place for six 
poor men and as many women, and endowed 
it with three Shillings and four Pence, to be 
given Weekly to each Person, besides an 
Allowance for a black Gown and Coals: Не 
also gave £500 for a Stock to get the Poor at 
work and did many other acts of Charity both for 
the Church and Town. There are so many Gifts 
for Bread in this Parish, to be disposed weekly to 
the Poor, viz. six dozen every Sunday, that there 
seems not to be any place that has a better Pro- 
vision in this kind, both against want and Dearness 
of Corn.” J.M. W. H. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY 
OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER 
LONDON 


ЖІТН this month's note is pub- 


lished a photograph by Mr. 
W. Wonnacott of the beauti- 
ful little Tudor manor-house 
near Barking which has been 
referred to already in these 
pages. No student of archi- 
tecture will need to be ге- 
minded of the delightful features of Eastbury Manor 
House, for it is comparatively well known within 
the professional circle. But the public is scarcely 
aware of its existence, nor of that of a hundred 
other valuable buildings of a similar character in 
the East End and the eastern suburbs. In the 
early days of our Survey, when its headquarters 
were at Essex House, a great deal of work was 
done in this district, and it was found that the 
east was much more productive than the west in 
the display of memorials of ancient architecture 
prior to the Great Fire of London. Many im- 
portant little-heard-of buildings remain hidden 
among the increasing crowd of modern houses, 
or are stranded on some backwater left from the 
stream of London’s outward expansion. Both 
Eastbury Manor House and East Ham Church 
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seem to have been isolated in this way, and lie 
outside the main routes and currents of business 
life. Аз a consequence, they are both threatened 
with ruinous decay, and of the two it may be that 
the brick manor-house is making the better fight 
of it. It is a thousand pities that the little 
Norman church of East Ham, with its apsidal 
chancel, Norman west door, and remains of inter- 
lacing arcading, cannot be better looked after. 
The churchyard was in a deplorable state when the 
writer was last there, and several fine eighteenth- 
century altar tombs were fallen in a heap of 
disintegrated stonework, in which position they 
are a certain prey to the whole exposure of the 
weather. Till the present time, the poverty of 
the East End has been the guardian of its ancient 
buildings, in that the money was not forthcoming 
for their drastic restoration, mor was there so 
serious a demand for sites as there has been in 
other parts of London. To these causes we owe 
the existence of a large number of valuable an- 
tiquities, but for the same reasons we may soon 
lose them, a certain amount of repair being abso- 
lutely necessary for preservation. From the East 
End far into the villages of Essex is the home of 
a continuous population from the earliest times, 
and this part of the county is therefore full of 
rich material for the antiquary and the historian. 
Now that so much is made of visible historical 
evidences for the purposes of education it would be 
well if some of the vast sums expended on schools 
and colleges were deflected to the practical pur- 
pose of retaining these valuable object-lessons, in 
neighbourhoods that have so little otherwise to 
relieve their monotony. 


WALTER H. GODFREY. 


FLECHE, SOUTH CHURCH, NEW YORK 


THE fléche for South Church, New York, shown 
by the illustration on the preceding pages (from a 
drawing now exhibited at the Royal Academy) was 
originally designed by the architects to be built of 
timber and covered with lead in the usual manner, 
the prototype being the fläche of the Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris. The building authorities of New 
York, however, condemned the proposed wooden 
structure, and a steel framework was substituted, 
with some modifications of design. The work was 
built in four sections by Messrs. Henry Hope « 
Sons, Ltd., of Birmingham. The largest section 
was 24ft. long, this having been suspended and 
made to revolve on horizontal pivots in order to 
facilitate the attachment of the lead covering. 
The total weight of this section was 2 tons 15 cwt. 
The total weight of lead used on the whole work 
was about 10 tons. 

The entire construction was shipped to New 
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York in crates, and hoisted into position by means 
of a special scaffold 120 ft. high with boom-lifting 
tackle. 

Al| the details and models were made by 
Mr. William Haywood, architect, of Birmingham, 
under whose supervision the work both here and 
in America was executed. 


BOOKS 


TUDOR DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


This work by Messrs. Garner and Stratton makes 
a kind of trilogy with Mr. Gotch's and Messrs. 
Belcher and Macartney's volumes on the various 
phases of the Renaissance in England, chronologi- 
cally joining on to the former. So that English 
domestic architecture is now traced from the 
middle of the fifteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. The new volumes deal with the early 
period, and in the matter of research, and the text 
based on it, are much ahead of the volumes dealing 
with the Renaissance, while being no whit behind 
in point of illustrations. The plates are, perhaps, 
the first consideration of the architect. The 
majority of them are reproduced from fine photo- 
graphs of the best remaining examples of domestic 
architecture of that interesting period when the 
“© new learning” had breathed a new meaning into 
life. 

Mr. Stratton's work calls for generous praise. 
Only one who has attempted to decipher the story 
of ancient walls from their remains, who has labori- 
ously gleaned from scanty documents still more 
scanty information, and has honestly tried to be un- 
biassed by tradition, will give him full credit for 
his research. Perception and acquired knowledge 
have gone hand in hand in this matter, and have 
stamped the text with the hall-mark of authority. 
This is almost solely due to Mr. Stratton; for 
although the inception and general form of the 
book must be credited to the late Mr. Garner, his 
death at an early stage of the work left it to his 
successor either to make or mar the produc- 
tion. 

The production of a book of this kind must be, 
of necessity, a lengthy task, and its issue in several 
parts has already familiarised the public with its 
general aspect. Each portfolio has in its turn 
been reviewed in these pages, but the occasion of 
its publication as a complete work gives opportu- 
nity for consideration of it as a whole. 

If we compare it with a typical folio of the 
eighteenth century we shall observe a great differ- 
ence, both in get-up and illustration. The old 
engraving, with its inaccuracy and lifelessness, 
has disappeared (it must be remembered that 
the architect's drawing had to be copied by ап 
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engraver who may or may not have been an expert 
in architectural detail), and has been replaced by 
photography. So that a house is shown amidst 
its surroundings, and a certain verisimilitude is 
thus preserved. After many years the earth 
seems to take possession of a building, fingers it 
lovingly, and gives it some of the gracious beauty 
of her flowers and foliage. Indeed, on a summer’s 
day, breathless save for the scarce-moving garden 
perfumes, it often seems as if the heavy listless 
trees, rising like a hillside above the ground, are 
more solid and durable than the brick and stone 
house their verdure nearly hides. 

It has been no easy task, out of this galaxy, 
to select some illustration that would be repre- 
sentative of the book, but Wilderhope Manor- 
house, shown on the preceding page, besides being 
little known, is by the excellence of its construc- 
tion and the directness of its design peculiarly 
worthy of being given as an example. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more charming than 
this quiet stone building with its few and simple 
ornaments. What breadth and simple dignity is 
displayed in its walls and windows. Over a 
building of this sort one is moved to enthusiasm, 
its vernacular art being a unique and treasured 
possession. It was built about 1593, and has none 
of that symmetry now coming into vogue. The 
plan shows an interesting advance upon the 
traditional arrangement of the ‘‘ screens,” inas- 
much as it is divided by a cross wall which shuts 
off the entrance to the hall from the entrance to 
the kitchen, giving greater privacy, as well as 
freedom from draught. The back of the house, 
scarcely less interesting than the front, is 
diversified by the projection formed by the 
newel staircase, a fine chimney-stack, and a broad 
and simple gable. Many details of this house 
are shown, typical of the thoroughness with 
which the author has accomplished his difficult 
task. 

In addition to photographic plates of the high 
quality exhibited in the one here reproduced are 
smaller ones of details and measured drawings of 
great interest. And no less interesting is the text, 
which displays a complete grasp of the subject, 
and is permeated by a spirit in consonance with 
these relics of a bygone age. 


“The Domestic Architecture of England during the 
Tudor Period.” Illustrated ina series of photographs and 
measured drawings of country mansions and manor-houses 
and smaller buildings, accompanied by an historical and 
descriptive text, including a large number of plans and 
details. By Thomas Garner and Arthur Stratton. 
London: В. Т. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. Price £6 65. 
in two cloth portfolios, or 4,7 75. net bound in two volumes. 
424 plate illustrations, and 364 smaller do. in the 250 


pages of text. 
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ANOTHER BOOK ON 
CATHEDRALS 


ALTHOUGH the books on the cathedral churches 
of England are countless, the public seems never 
to weary of them. Most popular books on this 
subject of perennial interest are merely superficial, 
the text being commonly no more than an excuse 
for the illustrations. The book under notice is 
honourably distinguished from those in the ruck 
by its steady conscientiousness. The author de- 
voted eight years to the study of her subject, 
giving nearly one-half of the time to the examination 
of the buildings themselves, and the remainder 
of the time to painstaking investigation of their 
history and archeology at the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the Bibliothéque Nationale; 
and she has, besides, freely sought the advice and 
assistance of numerous living authorities. In these 
ways she must have collected a mass of information 
that it was exceedingly difficult to compress within 
her not unwieldy volume of less than 600 pages. 
The condensation, however, has been admirably 
done, the presentation of the matter being com- 
mendably orderly and systematic, with apparently 
a fine disdain of the usual irritating ecstasies. In 
most books of the kind the illustrations are often 
overdone; but Miss Pratt rather errs in the 
opposite extreme, illustrating only eight of the 
cathedrals—Ely, Lincoln, Canterbury, Exeter, 
Lichfield, Oxford, Wells, and York—and that by 
means of rather indifferent photographic views. 


THE ENGLISH 


“The Cathedral Churches of England: their Archi- 
tecture, History, and Antiquities, with Bibliography and 
Glossary” А Practical Handbook for Students and 
Travellers. Bv Helen Marshall Pratt. With illustrations. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, И’. тоз. ба. net. 


THE ANCIENT ART OF THE WEAVER 


THE art of the weaver, as distinct from mere 
trade, makes a universal appeal, and the book under 
notice will undoubtedly claim the attention of 
very many whose interest in the subject is, so to 
speak, purely platonic, as well as of those who 
are in some way concerned with the industry, 


which, with its allied agencies, occupies, we are 


told, “ағ least one-fifth of the working world.” 
Those who are moved by admiration for textile 
decoration to curiosity as to how it is done will 
find full satisfaction in this book, in which the 
mysteries of warp and woof are clearly elucidated, 
every process being fully described and illustrated, 
and in which the history of the art and craft 1$ 
traced to the earliest times. The book is an 
admirable addition to an excellent series. 


“ Hand-loom Weaving.” By Luther Hooper. 
John Hogg, 13 Paternoster Row, Е.С. Price бу. 
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Plan of house, garden, and outbuildings, as originally existing. 
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NO. 25 HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD 


BY |. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A. F.R.LB.A. 


ПСС HE house numbered 25 in the 
Na Y High Street of Guildford is 
AK и оп interesting example of 
ЕШ) what may be effected by саге 
and skill in the treatment of 
a small and fairly simple 
problem. The frontage to 
+ the High Street (about 22 ft.) 
is по wider tharr might be expected.for an ordin- 
ary shop; the plot of ground upon which it is 
built widens out gradually at the back to a little 
over 40 ft.; in length it extends to rather more 


than 3oo ft. ОҒ this distance the house and 


IE 


^ 


ы 
cu 


its adjuncts occupy about 130 ft.; then comes 
a rectangular garden of about the same length ; 
A straight 


and at the further end are the stables. 
vista is contrived down 

the middle, ending in 

a small garden-house 

which masks the stable 

yard. The whole ar- 

rangement is as simple 

as can be, but it has an 

air of distinction, and 

the unobtrusive evi- 

dencesofthought which | 
it displays are quite 

enough to lift it out of 
the vast region of the 

commonplace. 


The same quiet hand- 
ling marks the treat- 
ment of thestreet-front. 
The ground floor is oc- 
cupled by the shop, 
which has a central 
doorway recessed be- 
tween the two flanking 
windows, which are 
divided into large panes 
—not visible in the 
illustration because of 
the shutters. Below 
the glazed portion is 
the stallboard with 
carved panels, and the 
doorway itself is sur- 
rounded with bold carv- 
ing and other architec- 
tural accessories. 
Happy were the times 
when the shopkeeper’s 
demands did not ex- 
clude these interesting 
touches! In the pre- 
sent day every inch of 
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frontage must give facilities for the display of 
goods: even the space requisite for the support of 
the wall above, although attenuated beyond the 
limits of apparent safety, is grudged. There is no 
width left at the side of the door for carving, nor 
any height for it between the pavement and the 
window. All, all must be glass. 

When this house was built, in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century,’ the tradesman’s 
demands were not so exorbitant, and the architect 
was able to impart a certain amount of dignity to 
a substructure substantial enough to satisfy the 

1 From information kindly given by Messrs. Clemence and 
Moon of Guildford it may be stated that the date 1665 is 


scratched on a window of the ground floor, together with the 
name James Bignold. 
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by stopping the pilasters 
below this moulding their 
height is made proportion- 
able to their width. The 
middle window ofthe upper 
storey 1$ slightly projected, 
and the cornice breaks for- 
ward round it; it 15$ also 
brought forward above the 
side  pilasters, thus- еп- 
hancing the variety and in- 
terest of the whole compo- 
sition by very simple means. 
On the first Ноог the middle 
window is furnished with 
a plain iron balcony, slightly 
enriched with a central 
panel, and with a kind of 
basket for holding a vase 
or flower-pot over the two 
corner standards. The 
whole front is an excellent 
example of simple ingenuity 
and judicious restraint. 
Inside the house there is 
rather more richness of 
treatment, particularly in 
the staircase and the ceil- 
ing of one of the rooms. 
The staircase is of a type 
not widely adopted in Eng- 
land, although there are 
several examples of its kind. 
The newels are stout and 
plain, and the handrail and 
strings are correspondingly 
massive. But the particu- 
lar feature which is most 
‘CASEMENT WINDOW, FIRST FLOOR ER. “Architectural Review ” cw Maid чү 
eye that it was equal to the task of carrying the type is so unlike anything which the traditions 
house above it. The house-front is projected of England could supply that the conjecture is 
beyond the shop, and | 
is divided by pilasters 
into three bays, each of .. 
which contains a large 
window on the two 
floors. Enough wall. 
space is still left to pro- 
duce a broad effect, and 
the whole is crowned 
with a widely project- 
ing cornice. Ву carry- 
ing. a moulding across 
the strips not occupied 
by.the upper windows b 
the effect of a deep ^B CA 


frieze is obtained: and © — pe 
"15 OD ‚ an CASEMENT FASTENER, SECOND FLOOR 
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DETAIL OF CEILING TO PRINCIPAL ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR 


probably correct that we owe it to Dutch sources: 
and in support of this theory may be cited an 
example quite as fine, if not finer, in that small 
but highly interesting house, the Brewers’ Hall 
at Antwerp. Provided the theory is correct, 


it is curious to reflect that while English and . 


Dutch politicians were fighting, the workmen 
of the two nations should have been fraternising. 
In harmony with the balustrade are the boldly 
carved vases which serve as finials to the 
newels. 

The ceiling already mentioned is in keeping 
with the date of the house, and follows the fashion 
of the time. Іп treatment it 15 far bolder and 
more massive than had been customary in the 
early half of the century. Deep, broad, and 
straight ribs form'a square within which is a 
circular design. The modelling is in high-relief, 
although not so high as in some contemporary 
examples where much of the plasterwork was 
so detached as to require a core of wire: they 
march, indeed, in this respect with the wood- 
carving associated with the name of Grinling 
Gibbons. Here, however, the ceiling just avoids 
this exuberance. | 

The garden front is quite plain except Юг а 
rather quaint bay window with rounded angles. 
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The doorway which closely adjoins it is probably 
original, but it is a pity that the flight of steps 
which leads from it to the garden has lost its 
balustrades, which have evidently been replaced 
by the present heavy brick side walls. 

Not a little of the whole effect of the house 1$ 
derived from its lead glazing, which, although 
perfectly plain, imparts scale to the building and 
a lively play of light and shade, owing to the 
impossibility of maintaining the small quarries 
accurately in the same plane. The opening case- 
ments are generous in size, and are secured by 
some charming ironwork in the shape of fasteners. 

These latter are very ingeniously contrived, and 
though so many years have elapsed since they 
were fashioned they are still effective, locking the 
casements in the tightest possible manner. From 
the large detail view of one of them (given on 
page 308) it will be seen that the catch-bar is 
raised simply by a turn, being pressed back into 
position by a spring. 

The whole house is interesting not only for its 
architectural detail, but asan example of the sober 
magnificence affected by the superior shopkeepers 
of the period when John Milton sent a copy of his 
“Paradise Lost” to his “ loving ffriend, Mr. Francis 
Rea, Booke-binder in Worcestershire.” 
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FLINTWORK 


was difficult and slow, wherever 
a chalky subsoil yielded ап 
abundance of flint its use in local 
building followed as a matter 
of course; but it is only in the 
Eastern counties that a typical, 
| . flint manner was developed. 
Kent and Sussex show rubble walls of flint either 
undressed or split, with stone dressings, but never 
got beyond that simple use, except in the direction 
of small checker-work of flint and stone, as in the 
towers of Steyning and St. Clement, Hastings. 
Buckinghamshire and the adjoining counties have 
some very pleasing work of flint and chalk in 
checker patterns, which are also ofsporadic occur- 
rence all over the country, and persisting through 
the early Renaissance; but nowhere is anything 
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found to compare with the characteristic flint-and- 
stone panelled detail of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

It would be a matter of considerable interest to 
trace the rise of this peculiar and distinctive treat- 
ment (by some called “flush-work ”) of which the 
remaining examples are entirely of the Perpen- 
dicular period, and somewhat late in the style, 
earlier flintwork in East Anglia being similar to the 


more ordinary treatment usual in other counties. 


The later work exhibits а marvellous degree of 
skil and accuracy, the faces of the flints being 
knapped to an almost perfect plane surface, and in 
some cases (as at the Old Bridewell, Norwich) 
truly squared as well. This superlative accuracy 
of workmanship in an intractable material is well 
shown in the charming south porch of Kersey, 
Suffolk—an early example, as flintwork goes. The 
porch-front is a stone structure in the main, many 
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flints alone are used for the quatrefoiled inlay E E 
above the second base-mould ; in the rest of the 
work black, grey, orange, and all intermediate 
shades are mingled at random, and with the stone- 
work, which has weathered to a silvery grey, 
produce a beautiful effect of sparkle when illumi- 
nated by sunlight. 

The most usual positions for the display of flint 
panelling and inlay are the south porch and west 
tower—it is but rarely that a complete church is 
uniformly covered with this enrichment. Such 
examples do exist, however, notably Long Melford 
and Stratford St. Mary, in both of which cases 
shields, monograms, and badges are displayed in 
stone on flint, or vice versa. The work at Long 
Melford, of which a portion.is shown, appears to 
be actual panel construction, and extends over 
every foot of that extremely large church, with the 
exception of the buttresses; at Stratford the but- 
tresses are panelled as well. At Lavenham the 
use is more sparing; here the aisle walls, porch, 
and parapets are faced entirely with stone, flint 
appearing in the walls of the fourteenth-century 
chancel (as rubble), the Spring chapel, clearstory 
spandrels, and west tower. The last-named is nobly 
treated, black flints being used in mass for the 
walling, with square angle turrets of panelled 
ashlar, and deep voussoirs above the label-moulds 
of all openings, alternately flint and stone. The 
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introduction of the mullet ог five-pointed star of 
the de Veres at several points of the walling lends 
interest to the surfaces. 

Some doubt may be felt as to how far these flint- 
panelled buildings possessed their present charm 
when first erected. It is difficult to imagine such 
fine towers as Lavenham, Southwold, Walber- 
wick, Wymondham, or Holme ever looking other 
than noble; but though the modern west tower 
erected at Long Melford by the late Mr. G. F. 
Bodley is respectable after its kind, its effect 15 
hard and unsympathetic, and all modern-dressed 
flintwork seems of necessity to possess these 
qualities. 


EAST ANGLIAN ROOD-SCREENS 


THE very interesting series of painted screens of 
East Anglia described and illustrated in the April 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW might be 
supplemented by the well-preserved fragment at 
Kersey, Suffolk, which has apparently escaped 
general attention. The portion remaining consists 
of the base of one side of a screen contemporary 
in date with the bulk of the church's fabric—i.e. 
ofthelate fourteenth century. It bears a series of six 
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painted figures (possibly later), all seemingly repre- 
senting kings. The paintings are darkened by age 
or varnish, but are otherwise unharmed, and their 
subjects could doubtless be ascribed. It is at 
any rate safe to name the second from the left 
St. Edmund the King and Martyr, as he is iden- 
tified by the arrow which he carries, and was a 
popular saint in Suffolk within the influence of the 
monastery of Bury. The various panels are simple 
and dignified in design, and their drawing shows 
considerable skill. The general colour-scheme 
from left to right is: Ist panel—pale blue robe, 
red ground; 2nd panel (St. Edmund)—red and 
ermine robe, green ground; 3rd panel—green and 
ermine robe, red ground; 4th panel—red robe, 
green ground; 5th panel —grey or faded blue robe, 
red ground ; 6th panel—red robe, green ground. 
There is a considerable amount of jewelled detail 
in crowns and collars, standing up in relief and 
executed apparently in gesso. 

Kersey, like Worstead, was a great centre of the 
woollen industry, and conferred its name on a 
species of fabric—kerseymere; while the ad- 
joining village of Lindsey is also known for the 
term linsey-woolsey. 


EDWIN GUNN, A.R.I.B.A. 
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GOTHIC VAULTING 
BY C. R. HOWLAND 


SISTORICALLY the vault is 
the most important struc- 
tural feature of Gothic cathe- 
dral architecture, for it was 
S through the efforts made to 
AN Е) /22 solve the problems of its 
ARAS 723 erection that the funda- 

mental law of the system, 
the functional grouping of supports, was de- 
veloped. 

When the builders of the thirteenth century 
grasped the value of the vault in spanning wide 
spaces, and attempted to employ it in the naves 
of their churches, they came face to face with this 
mechanical and artistic difficulty—they could not 
rely upon inert mass for the equilibrium of such 
large piles as they were contemplating; they must 
seek a less clumsy means of sustaining the tremen- 
dous vault-thrusts. | 

They did not need to look for new constructive 
principles. Two quite efficient—balanced thrust 
and concentration of strains upon isolated points 
of support—they had inherited from the building 
methods of older times; for not only did all the 
constructive members of the Gothic church exist 
in the earlier Romanesque, but even the Romans 
had known the use of arches and vaults exerting 
side thrusts that were met by external abutments, 
and neutralised by downward pressure upon the 
walls operated on, and had been familiar also 
with the mode of sustaining vaults by a frame- 
work. 

The task that lay before the medieval architect 
of the Gothic school was, therefore, merely to 
re-apply old principles in a novel way, to solve 
through them a new and difficult problem—the 
successful elevation of immense vault formations. 

In Roman and Romanesque days the structural 
elements enumerated had been used in a purely 
rudimentary manner, especially the systems of 
external and internal supports. The buttresses, 
for instance, were not in Roman edifices con- 
fessedly functional members, devised to meet with 
economy and efficacy a lateral pressure; on the 
contrary an effort was made to disguise them, 
either by planning buildings in such a way that 
some of the enclosing or dividing walls should 
stay the vaults, or else by employing vast walls 
which would secure stability by their inert mass. 
Occasionally engaged columns were placed on the 
outside of walls at points where stress would na- 
turally be met, but they were employed merely for 
a decorative purpose. 

There was an advance in the system as the 
Romanesque builders improved the art of con- 
struction. The engaged columns were replaced 
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by pilaster strips, which were used partly for 
ornament and partly to stiffen the walls, less 
massive than similar Roman formations had been. 
These pilasters had not sufficient projection to 
bear much vault pressure, but they were capable 
of enforcing the aisle walls against vaults of little 
span. They were of considerable importance 
historically, for they marked the place where in 
erections of this kind the walls required addi- 
tional strength; and later they developed into 
true buttresses, when Romanesque builders found, 
in beginning to vault the nave, that the pilaster 
buttresses, which had been adequate to stay the 
walls of the vaulted aisles, were not equal to the 
thrusts of vaults of greater span. The expedients 
adopted to increase the resistance of the clear- 
story buttress developed the principles that were 
to recreate by a gradual evolution the Romanesque 
style into the Gothic. Nor was the elementary 
character of the internal supports less marked than 
that of the exterior system in Roman and Ro- 
manesque buildings. The framework supporting 
the vaults was buried in the thickness of the 
masonry, instead of made to project from, or even 
to appear upon, the vault's surface. 

The beginning of Gothic dates from the earliest 
functional grouping of supports in the twelfth- 
century churches of San Michele of Pavia and San 
Ambrogio of Milan. The growth of the rudiments 
embodied in these Lombard structures is not, 
however, to be traced through Italian monuments 
of architecture. We must go north of the Alps to 
study the transitional stages to the final perfection 
of the Gothic form. | 

This is the natural sequence: The Italians, for 
their part, had a style, which, inherited from their 
ancestors, had gradually become modified to meet 
their needs. The people north and west of the 
Alps, on the other hand, had up to this time 
blindly imported building forms which were not 
well suited to their climate and their race. Un- 
bound by classic traditions, and dissatisfied with 
the existing architecture, the latter were ready to 
seize upon and to grapple with an artistic problem, 
through the solution of which a suitable system 
might be built up. Therefore, when the rudi- 
ments embodied in the Lombard churches were 
transmitted to the north they were accepted and 
developed logically in accordance with climatic 
and local conditions, and in a manner expressive 
of the distinctive genius of the people. 

The earliest Gothic movement was confined to 
the Ile-de-France, а region now largely included 
in the departments of the Seine and the Oise. 
Later it had rather wider boundaries, which em- 
braced the royal domain of the Capetian Dynasty 
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and portions of the adjacent ¡provinces of СБат- 
pagne, Burgundy, Orleans, and Berry. Through- 
out this section the movement was general and 
spontaneous, although some localities were more 
apt than others at grasping the value of the prin- 
ciples imported from Italy. 

To study adequately .the evolution of Gothic 
from Romanesque we must consider buildings 
that antedate what is generally regarded as the 
transition period, monuments of the twelfth cen- 
tury, which are essentially Romanesque, containing 
only elements of the Gothic, showing merely the 
beginning of a movement toward an independent 
structure that will have in every part an artistic 
as well as a mechanical value. 

The more important problems involved in the 
development of the style can be best realised by 
following a brief outline of the primary growth of 
the system of external supports. An early form 
of the flying buttress appears in the twelfth-cen- 
tury Abbaye-aux-Hommes at Caen. Неге ап 
attempt was made to enforce the vaults, the groin- 
arches of which are curves of low sweep exerting 
strong lateral thrusts, by springing a demi-vault 
from the top of the aisle walls to abut it against 
the nave walls under the aisle roof. This con- 
cealed flying buttress was illogical, and essentially 
inefficient, for only а fraction of its strength met 
the thrusts of the vaults, the rest being wasted 
upon the walls between the piers where no props 
were required. The level of abutment was, more- 
over, lower than the point of greatest thrust. The 
strength of this constructure, therefore, resides 
necessarily as much in the inert mass of its wall 
as in its system of abutments. 

` The next step is seen in the development of the 
flying buttress at the Abbaye-aux-Dames at Caen, 
and in Durham Cathedral. Here the demi-vaults 
were sprung from the aisle walls opposite the piers, 
and abutted at the piers only at the points where 
the thrusts of the vaults were gathered. These 
arches were not quite effectual; their point of 
abutment was too low, and much of the strain of 
the vault-thrust consequently fell upon the walls. 
Therefore, inasmuch as they are neither well 
adjusted nor externally apparent, these abutting 
arches, although true flying buttresses, are not the 
logical members of Gothic architecture. 

In order to appreciate that the evolution of the 
other components of the Gothic building involved 
similar difficulties, we have only to reflect upon 
the absolute interdependence of the parts of the 
Gothic edifice. The shape and performance of 
each of these constructive elements are vitally 
affected by the nature of others with which they are 
related. The configuration of the vault determines 
the character of its supports; upon the shape and 
disposition of the buttresses depend largely the 
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equilibrium ‘of the structure and its artistic effec- 
tiveness; the piers share the labour of the but- 
tresses, and supply to the rib members functional 
support; the rib system, as it appears in its 
perfected form, constructed quite independent of 
the vault, serves as a strong centering, and prevents 
any rupture occurring in one part of the vault 
from spreading to other cells; and at the same 
time, built as it is with each of its ribs resting upon 
an individual stay, it carries out the principle of 
functional grouping of supports which the but- 
tresses and piers observe. 

The first definite stage in the development of 
true Gothic begins with the introduction, as a 
constructive device in vaulting, of the pointed 
arch, which had up to this time been used only as 
an ornamental feature in windows and doors; for, 
lessening materially the difficulties with which 
architects had to contend, this innovation marked 
the beginning of a sure and rapid advance. [п 
the first place, because it exerted a less-powerful 
thrust than the round-arched vault, its external 
stays could be considerably reduced. 

Through the experiments that resulted, the 
flying buttress was brought more directly to bear 
upon the points of greatest pressure. To meet 
these points, which were higher than those upon 
which the abutting arches of the Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes and Durham Cathedral had operated, it 
was necessary to spring flving buttresses over the 
aisle roofs, and make them marked external fea- 


tures. Examples of this form we find in Saint- 
Remy at Rheims, Saint-Leu-d'Esserent, and 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés at Paris. This impor- 


tant improvement of external supports the pointed 
arch supplemented by melioration of the vault 
form itself. Through its use it became possible, 
with a given span, to erect the crown of the vault 
to any level. Thus groined arches could be 
erected over the oblong compartments of the 
naves without either doming or stilting, a thing 
which had been impossible with the round-arched 
vault, with its compartments separated merely by 
transverse ribs. 

The early Gothic method is seen in its inception 
in the ground-storey vaults of the eleventh-century 
Abbey Church of Morienval, near Crépy-en- Valois ; 
and is found in its complete character in the later 
Abbey Church of Saint-Denis, which dates from 
1137 to 1141. In spite of the fact that the system 
employed in the apsidal aisles of the church at 
Morienval was awkwardly and incompletely car- 
ried out, two important principles were introduced 
—the use of the pointed arch and the curving of 
the diagonal vault ribs. The pointed arches were 
poorly conceived and adjusted, and show plainly 
that they were introduced as a result of experi- 
mental efforts to vault successfully a curved oblong 
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space; and that they were not used because their 
form was admired for its artistic value. As for the 
vault ribs, one is missing, and the other—a heavy, 
round-arched one—is not well applied. 

The advance upon Morienval made in the church 
of Saint-Denis is so great that it would seem as if 
there must have been intermediate progressive 
steps, although we are not able to trace them. In 
the well-developed apse and choir aisles which at 
Saint-Denis replace the rudimentary apsidal aisles 
of Morienval the vaults are adequately executed, 
and are sustained by a full rib system of which the 
transverse and longitudinal members are pointed, 
and the diagonals, round-arched, strengthen the 
groins by their vigorous projection. Ву the т- 
tersection of the ribs far above the crowns of the 
enclosing arches the vault cells are much domed. 
Thus the rib system is not only independent, but 
it performs as well a new office, in that it deter- 
mines the forms and constitutes the strength of 
the vaults, a function which, so far as it is possible 
to discover, it had never fulfilled up to this time. 

These vaults of Morienval and Saint-Denis are, 
it must be remembered, ground-storey vaults of 
small dimensions. The efficacy of the construc- 
tive members adopted can be better estimated by 
the degree of success of their application in the 
vaults and vaulting systems built on a larger 
scale. 

Although chronological sequence cannot be 
accurately determined, it would seem that the 
cathedrals of Senlis and Noyon were erected very 
soon after the Abbey Church of Saint-Denis. The 
original choir vaults of Senlis must have been the 
very earliest of any considerable scale that were 
constructed upon the Gothic principles above 
noticed. The configuration of this vault is of 
special significance. The shape and arrangement 
of the supporting piers indicate that the original 
vaults, which have since been replaced, were sex- 
partite, a form regarded by many authorities as 
the earliest used. 

Just what, the initial progress of sexpartite 
vaulting was in France proper it is not possible to 
ascertain, since hardly any vaults built upon this 
model prior to those of the Cathedral of Paris, 
which was completed about 1180, remain on the 
Ile-de-France. Much may be learned, however, 
concerning the early development of this form 
from the sexpartite vaults of the Norman churches 
at Caen. Those of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes, 
which date from the beginning of the twelfth 
century, are certainly among the first, if they are 
not, indeed, the very first, sexpartite vaults built. 
They are not truly Gothic; their rib system, lack- 
ing longitudinal or wall ribs, is not complete, nor 
is it independent, for its ribs, instead of disposing 
the form of the vaults, are themselves determined 
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by their forms; moreover, the transverse ribs are 
round-arched and the diagonals elliptical, and they 
violate the Gothic law by exerting the maximum 
instead of the minimum thrust. Without doubt, 
nevertheless, they furnish the pattern upon which 
the Gothic sexpartite vault was later built up. 
The lateral vault cells, on account of the positions 
and the curves of the intermediate and diagonal 
ribs, take on a new character, which is, in a 
rudimentary manner, Gothic, for twisted surfaces 
are necessary to cover the triangular spaces en- 
closed by these ribs and the clearstory wall. Still, 
because of the peculiar upright elliptical form of 
the longitudinal arches, these superficies are not 
especially pronounced, and give an awkwardness 
of effect not characteristic of the similar twisted 
surface of the Gothic system. This feature is very 
important, since it was upon this concentration of 
thrusts at the highest possible point that the com- 
pactness of the pier, which is so essential to the 
Gothic system, depends. Probably the adoption 
of this particular kind of vault at the Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes was due to the unusual arrangement of 
the piers, which have alternately a single engaged 
shaft and a shaft coupled with a broad pilaster—a 
method derived the Lombard churches, 
which exhibited a reciprocal disposition of piers. 

Whether or not the principle of the sexpartite 
vault and its appropriate system was really dis- 
covered and rudely embodied merely by accident 
in the Abbaye-aux-Hommes at Caen, it certainly 
became fruitful at once on the Ile-de-France, 
where it was consistently worked out to its perfec- 
tion. In the cathedral at Senlis, where the piers 
alone indicate by their shape what must have been 
the rib skeleton regulating the construction of the 
vault, the full artistic and scientific value of the 
constructive law had been educed. 

From the present remains it is not possible to 
decide what the external means of abutment of the 
high vaults was at Senlis; and as there are no 
evidences that anv flving buttresses, sprung over 
the aisle walls, existed at this period, it seems 
probable that the heavy piers, reinforced by the 
triforium vaults, sustained the thrusts. The main 
piers, made up of square members and engaged 
vaulting-shafts, were excellent, both in their func- 
tional grouping and in their expression ; but, being 
very massive, they took up too much room. In 
the erection of these component parts, a new skill 
in masonry is shown in the selection and in the 
handling of material, a factor very important in 
the growth of the Gothic svstem. Indeed, in 
every particular this cathedral illustrates strikingly 
the logical course by which the style attained its 
final effectiveness: for while the interior, though 
heavy in its proportions, is frankly Gothic, the 
exterior is peculiarly Romanesque. In this manner 
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the French Gothic grows, from within outward, 
developing organically by a gradual perfecting of 
its essential framework, and leaving outer details 
as a last consideration. 

At the contemporaneous Cathedral of Noyon, the 
choir, although larger in its scale, and built in a 
manner somewhat lighter and freer, resembles in 
many particulars that of Senlis. The vaults, which 
have been preserved to the present day, are quadri- 
partite in oblong compartments. "Therefore the 
vaulting-shafts and piers succeed one another in 
a uniform series, instead of varying alternately. 
The vaults are but slightly domed, since only 
their transverse ribs are pointed, and the round- 
arched longitudinal ones are stilted so much that 
their crowns are brought up to almost the same 
level as the crowns of the diagonal members. 
The transverse and diagonal ribs are respec- 
tively supported by three vaulting-shafts, which 
rest on the capitals of the ground-storey piers. 
The ground-storey piers of the choir proper are 
plain round columns with a single engaged shaft, 
The single columns of the sanctuary are more 
slender than those of the choir, and are monolithic 
with a slight entasis ; their capitals are pure Gothic 
in their functional adaptation to the peculiar 
structural conditions. The means of external 
support cannot be determined with accuracy, inas- 
much as the buttress system has been recon- 
structed ; it is probable, however, that true Gothic 
flying buttresses were sprung over the aisle walls to 
abut against the high clearstory. 

‚The Gothic principles, already far advanced in 
this choir of Noyon, are more completely carried 
out in the nave of the same church, where the 
lighter proportions of shafts and piers and the 
greater magnitude of openings, evince a better 
understanding of the freedom afforded by the new 
constructive method. Further evidence that a 
distinct stage of advance has been effected may be 
found in the choir of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, 
Paris, the nave of Saint-Stephen's at Beauvais, the 
churches of Saint-Leu-d’Esserent and Saint- 
Martin at Laon, and other similar edifices, which 
were undoubtedly of about this same period. 

In the greater cathedrals of the latter part of 
the twelfth century and of the beginning of 
the thirteenth—the cathedrals of Parıs, Laon, 
Chartres, Bourges, Rheims, and others—we may 
study the surprisingly rapid development of the 
Gothic style to its highest perfection. Of these 
edifices, the Cathedral of Paris is the first in which 
a systematic application of the Gothic principles 
is distinctly shown; and the efficiency of the 
system could not be better illustrated than in the 
nave, the vaulted stone roof of which has stood 
intact for seven hundred years. Its vaultsare sex- 
partite in form. The cells are entirely governed 
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by the sustaining ribs, of which the longitudinal 
are pointed and the diagonals semicircular. The 
latter intersect at a point higher than the level of 
the crowns of the transverse ribs, the intersections 
of which are, in turn, higher than the crowns of 
the longitudinal members; in consequence the 
vaults are distinctly domed, assuming a form 
almost universal at that time. The lateral vault- 
cells are naturally oblique to the axis of the nave, 
and their surfaces are very irregular on account of 
it. This peculiarity Moore, in his “ Gothic Archi- 
tecture,” explains as follows :— 

* More or less obliquity and irregularity of 
surface is a constant and necessarv characteristic 
of true Gothic vaults, even of those which are 
quadripartite. Gothic vaults are never simple 
intersecting pointed vaults. The new constructive 
principles do not permit of such forms. Gothic 
vault-forms do not permit of description in geome- 
tric terms. They vary according to the spans, the 
altitudes, the curves, the points of springing of the 
arches that compose the rib system, and it is by 
the forms and relation of these arches only that 
such vaults can be described. In the vaults of 
Paris the filling-in consists of successive courses of 
arched masonry reaching from rib to rib over each 
triangular space of the plan. The beds of these 
successive courses are not parallel one with another, 
but incline variously according as the mason found 
necessary or convenient in developing the twisted 
concave surfaces required bv the varying spans and 
positions of the ribs. In early vaults like those of 
Paris the courses usually have considerable rise 
near their springing, from the longitudinal rib 
toward the diagonal ; and they become more level 
as they approach the crown of the vault, where 
they are more nearly parallel. But perfectly 
parallel they hardly ever can be where each course 
is properly a surface which is concaved in all 
directions. The masonry of these vaults, especially 
in the choir, is perfectly faced, and closely 
jointed.” 

We see the progress of the style continued at 
Paris--the slender vaulting shafts rest upon the 
immense capitals of the cylindrical columns which 
constitute the ground - storey piers, and by the 
attenuation of these supports the inner space of 
the edifice is considerably increased. Тһе equili- 
brium of the building is maintained entirely by 
the opposing action of thrust and counter-thrust. 
Originally there were double flying buttresses: 
the piers which divided the double aisles rose 
above the roof to meet each the head ofa flying 
buttress, that sprang from the outer buttress to 
span the outer aisle, and to support another flying 
buttress, which in turn sprang over the outer walls 
to abut against the great piers. In fact there is 
but one defect in logic in this building : an incon- 
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gruity between the sexpartite vaults and the 
form and magnitude of their sustaining piers ; this, 
moreover, seems to have resulted from changes 
made in the building after the construction had 
reached the springing of the vaults. 

The difference between the Cathedral of Paris 
and contemporary erections of a similar character 
was merely in unessentials, which varied accord- 
ing to local taste and individual architectural 
genius. In no two are the structural parts 
arranged exactly alike, but in all of them is 
shown a clear apprehension of the new style. 

The system made further progress as the thir- 
teenth century advanced. One of the first im- 
provements effected was in the construction of 
the ground-storey pier. The plain round columns, 
which at Paris and Laon had replaced the huge 
and inconvenient but entirely adequate piers of 
Senlis and of Noyon, had been found unsatisfac- 
tory, since they failed to afford independent 
supports for the various members of the super- 
structure. This defect was remedied in a pier 
built for the nave at Paris, a pier which was 
essentially Gothic in its construction, since it 
provided continuous support from the pavement 
for all the vaulting members. From this time 
forward the continuity of the members, from the 
pavement upwards, was invariably observed in 
Gothic buildings; this does not mean that each 
vaulting member had an individual support from 
the pavement, but that each group of the super- 
Structure rested upon an independent ground- 
storey shaft. Furthermore, after the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, sexpartite vaults, which 
had up to this time been the popular form, yielded 
their place to the quadripartite vault. Much 
improvement was, however, effected in this form. 
The long longitudinal round arch was replaced by 
the pointed arch, which had been employed in the 
sexpartite vaults of Paris, and in similar buildings 
of the same period; and the excessive doming of 
these early vaults was done away with, by bringing 
the crown of all the arches more nearly to the 
same level. The rib system of these later edifices 
is, in the number and function of its members, 
closely correspondent to that of the finished 
earlier system—it is quite complete in its con- 
structive members and in its independent pier 
supports; but ridge ribs and surface ribs are not 
yet introduced. In a word every member of a 
Gothic building is now logically conceived and 
adjusted, but excellence in treatment of detail is 
not invariable in dealing with minor structural 
exigencies. 

We have yet to see the fullest distinctive per- 
fection of the Gothic system fully realised in the 
Cathedral of Amiens, begun in 1220, which is, in 
its scale, the finest in France. Here there isa 
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grand summing-up of all the Gothic principles, 
efficiently and artistically applied. 

Of just what are the characteristic features of a 
fully developed Gothic cathedral structure we can 
gain a clear idea from Moore's excellent summary: 

“т. The plan consists of a nave, the eastern 
portion of which forms the choir, with side 
alsles (sometimes single, sometimes double), and a 
transept, usually also with aisles. The nave and 
the aisles terminate at the east almost invariably 
in either а: semi-circle or a polygon, around 
which the aisles are continued. At the west the 
termination is square, the aisles of this end 
terminating in towers. The nave is separated 
from the aisles, and the aisles when double are 
separated from each other by rows of piers which 
support the superstructure. The whole is en- 
closed on the ground storey by a thin wall, 
beyond which, opposite the piers, are the far-pro- 
jecting and massive buttresses. 

“2. The vaults, whose plan and construction 
determine the number and arrangement of the 
piers and buttresses, arefurnished with a complete 
set of ribs, namely transverse ribs, diagonal ribs, 
and longitudinalribs. These ribs are independent 
arches, of which the transverse and longitudinal 
ones are pointed, while the diagonals are usually 
round; and upon them the vault masonry usually 
rests—the one never being incorporated with the 
other. 

“3. The ribs spring from slender shafts, com- 
pactly grouped, and often detached, though having 
their bases and capitals incorporated with the 
great piers which rise from the pavement, through 
successive storeys, to the nave cornice. Each one 
of these piers is a compound member consisting of 
a central body, with which are incorporated all the 
vaulting shafts, besides the columns which carry 
the pier arches to the ground storey, and those 
above which carry the arches of the triforium, and 
finally the buttresses of the clearstory. Upon the 
piers are concentrated all the side pressures of the 
vaults, but these side pressures are so neutralised 
by the buttressing that the piers require only to be 
massive enough to bear the weight of the vaults. 

“4. The clearstory buttresses which receive 
the thrusts of the nave vaults are reinforced by 
flying buttresses springing over the aisle roofs and 
rising from the vast outer buttresses, which are 
incorporated with the respond piers of the aisles. 

“5. The walls, required for the enclosure only, 
are reduced to the minimum of thickness, and are 
confined to the ground storey and to the spandrels 
of the arcades. The apertures fill the whole space 
laterally between the piers.” 

Such a logical composition as this which Moore 
has described is that culmination of Gothic art— 
the Cathedral of Amiens. 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD SUBJECTS 
V—COCKERSAND ABBEY AND ITS CHAPTER-HOUSE 


BY ALFRED W. CLAPHAM: 


ITH but little variation the 
great majority of monastic 
establishments follow the well- 
defined lines which custom 
and the exigencies of the con- 
ventual life had laid down in 
the early years of the Church. 
It is consequently only occa- 

sionally that an abbey or priory ruin in this 

country presents any important . deviation from 
the general plan of them all, and itisin the endless 
variety of their detail that most of their interest is 
centred. The abbey of Cockersand is thus fortu- 
nate in having possessed and retained a chapter- 
house of that polygonal form which flourished in 

this island alone, and even here never became a 

common feature. In addition to this, the abbey 

choir stalls, a unique example of early wood-carv- 
ing, have also been preserved, though 
removed from their original position. 

The chapter-house at Cockersand, 

while it does not challenge compari- 

son with the great structures at Lin- 
coln and York, ‘being indeed of com- 
paratively small size, is yet a refined 
and beautiful expression of ‘ Early 

English ” art which has hitherto al- 

most escaped notice. The stalls also, 

though a cast of part of them rests in 
the Architectural Museum in Tufton 

Street, have hardly received the recog- 

nition they deserve. 

Situated on a flat tract of land 
lying between the estuaries of the 
rivers Lune and Wyre, half-way up the 
coast-line of Lancashire, the Abbey of 
Cockersand is remarkable for the 
dreariness of its surroundings. The 
level meadows, intersected in every 
direction by dykes that stretch for two 
miles inland from the ruins, were at 
one time little better than a great 
salt-marsh, inundated by the spring 
tides and fit for little else but pas- 
ture. The outer walls of the abbey 
itself, built upon a slight eminence 
looking over the desolate sands of 
Morecambe Bay, were again and again 
undermined by the attacks of the sea. 
“St. Mary in the Marsh upon the 
Cockersand ” was indeed, in position 
and surroundings, no desirable retreat, 
and it is singular that a convent of 
considerable wealth and importance 
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should have risen in so remote a spot. Founded 
first as a hospital towards the close of the 
twelfth century, 11 soon rose to the dignity of 
an abbey, being colonised by Premonstratensian 
canons from Croxton in Leicestershire. Its his- 
tory is chiefly a record of disputes with the neigh- 
bouring priories of Lancaster and Cockerham, 
and presents few features of interest to the general 
reader. At the close of the fifteenth century the 
records of the successive visitations of Bishop 
Redman provide a more intimate picture of the 
life of the inmates. Excessive drinking, it appears, 
was indulged in, and two of the canons had to be 
exiled to other houses for a more serious offence. 
When the abbey fell amongst the greater monas- 
teries in 1539, it was tenanted by twenty-three 
canons. Their home soon after came into the 
hands of the lords of Thurnham Hall, whose suc- 
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FOURTEENTH-CENTURY STALLS FROM COCKERSAND ABBEY 
NOW IN LANCASTER PARISH CHURCH 
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INTERIOR, LOOKING NORTH-WEST 


cessors hold it at the present time. With 
the exception of the chapter-house there is 
little of interest to be found amongst the ruins. 
The accompanying ground plan (which is suff- 
ciently indicated by the remaining fragments of 
walls and the mounds of fallen masonry) will 
show the general arrangement of the building. 
The aisleless nave of the church, a feature of 
common occurrence in 
convents of the Pre- - 
monstratensian order, 
was no doubt similar to 
those still partially 
standing at Bayham, 
Titchfield, and Eggle- 
stone. The chapter- 
house was approached 
from the cloister by a 
vestibule, probably 
divided into three aisles 
and vaulted in stone. 
Externally the building 
has been refaced with a 
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original entrance on the west face still remains, 
though the mouldings are much weathered. It 
is a plain semi-circular arch, formerly springing 
from side shafts, which are now missing, and 
probably dates from the foundation of the abbey. 
Internally the chapter-house is an octagonal apart- 
ment, 27 ft. gin.in diameter, having a fine vaulted 
roof springing from a central column and forming, 
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‚ hood mouldings termi- 


THE CHAPTER-HOUSE OF COCKERSAND ABBEY 


on plan, four quadripartite bays. This arrangement 
is very unusual, as it throws the window openings 
out of the true centre of the vaulting cells above 
them. There is, however, no apparent awkward- 
ness in the result. The central pier is formed of 
elght clustered and engaged shafts, keeled on the 
outward face and having each a moulded cap, 
the bell of which is ornamented with the stiff leaf 
foliage of the Early English period. The vault- 
ing ribs, consisting of three main members divided 
by deep hollows, are all of similar section, except 
the wall ribs, which are formed with a simple 
hollow only. At the intersections are foliage 
bosses, four in number, of excellent workmanship. 
It is unfortunate that the building was for long 
used as a burial-place for the owners of the neigh- 
bouring Thurnham Hall, as this has necessitated 
the raising of the floor 
level, which is now 
some distance up the 
central column and 
above the sills of the 
windows, and has quite 
destroyed the original 
proportions of the 
building. The window 
tracery, if any existed, 
has now entirely gone, 
some portions of geo- 
metric work on the 
north side being of 
very doubtful date. 
Each opening Һай two 
shafts on either side, 
one free and one en- 
gaged, and the internal 
VIEW FROM EAST 
nate in sculptured 
heads all much de- 
faced. 

The polygonal or 
circular chapter-house 
became a favourite fea- 
ture of English work 
in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. There is evi- 
dence of the existence 
of some twenty-four of 
these buildings, and of 
these ten still remain 
complete. The form 
was most popular 
amongst the secular 
сапопз, amongst whom 
it received its highest 
development. The 
Benedictines came 


second with five ex- VIEW FROM WEST 
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amples, followed by the Augustinians with four 
and the Cistercians and Premonstratensians with 
two each. The example at Alnwick Abbey, 
which with Cockersand is representative of the 
last-mentioned order, was a circular structure 
some 25 ft. in diameter, of which only the founda- 
tions remain. In regard to geographical distribu- 
tion, these bnildings were spread over the whole 
of England from Tavistock in Devon to Car- 
lisle, while three instances occur in Scotland, at 
Elgin, Inchcolm, and Restalrig. Elsewhere they 
are almost unknown. The earliest example and 
the prototype of all the rest is the chapter-house 
of the Benedictine cathedral of Worcester, which 
dates from circa 1130. It was originally circular, 
and still retains this form internally, and 1$ sur- 
rounded by a Norman wall arcade. It is possible 
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MISERERE OF STALLS FROM COCKERSAND ABBEY, 
МОУ IN LANCASTER PARISH CHURCH 


that the form was suggested by the earlier round 
churches, some of which, as at Ludlow Castle, 
were aisleless and roofed with a timber pyramid 
“spire form." The close proximity of other 
monastic buildings, and the consequent fear of 
fire, led to the insertion of the central column and 
the stone vault. The column was, however, always 
looked upon as an incumbrance, and was finally 
dispensed with and the building vaulted in one 
span. Of the later examples of this class of 
building the best instance is the beautiful little 
fifteenth - century chapter - house at Howden 
(Yorks), which, apart from the fall of its vault, is 
still practically complete. 

The traditional removal of fittings and furniture 
from the dissolved monastic houses to neighbouring 
parish churches is generally found on examination 
to be devoid of any foundation, the unusual rich- 
ness or lavish decoration of a screen, a roof, or a 
piece of tabernacle work having alone given rise 
to the popular belief. There are, however, a few 
instancesofthe genuine 
transfer of monastic 
“loot” to-parish 
churches, which are all 
the more surprising 
when one considers the 
low repute into which 
the Gothic craftsman- 
ship was rapidly falling 
at that period. The 
choir stalls. at Rich- 


from Easby Abbey),and 
the still finer series at 
Whalley, Lancashire, 
are well authenticated 
instances of this prac- 
tice, while at Lancas- 
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ability that the mag- 
nificent fourteenth- 
century stalls in the 
parish church origi- 
nally adorned the choir 
of Cockersand Abbey. 
It is true that an alien 
priory was long at- 
tached to the church 
at Lancaster, but the 
fact that the existing 
fabric is almostentirely 
of later date than the 
confiscation of the 
alien houses makes it 
more than improbable 
that the stalls were 
transferred from the 


earlier church. Оп the other hand there is the 


persistent tradition of their Cockersand origin and 
the neighbouring instance of a similar transfer at 
Whalley. 

As at present arranged they stand on either side 
ofthe sacrarium, the returned stalls (two on each 
side) being placed against the east wall. The 
seats, fourteen in all and 2 ft. 5 in. from centre to 
centre, are provided with misereres more or less 
mutilated and carved with grotesque figures. The 
canopies are supported on buttressed shafts at the 
back and front, carried up in the form of crocketed 
pinnacles and finished with carved finials of unusual 
form. Above each seat is an ogee arch richly 
crocketed and filled in beneath with a pierced 
panel of flamboyant tracery, each bay being of 
different design. Rising slightly behind these 
arches are lofty gables filled with similar panels, 
the crockets forming a nearly continuous edging 
of carving and presenting an almost infinite 
richness and variety. The comparative scarcity 
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of “Decorated” woodwork adds largely to the 
value of the present example, which is undoubtedly 
the richest specimen of fourteenth-century wood- 
carving now remaining in this country. 

The church of Cockerham is said to possess the 
Cockersand bells, and at Mytton near Clitheroe is 
a rood-screen said to have been derived from the 
same source. In the latter instance, however, the 
screen was undoubtedly intended for its present 
position, and was erected at the cost of the abbey, 
which then held the advowson of the church. Be 
this as it may, the forgotten and inconspicuous 
Lancashire convent has transmitted to the present 
day, in its octagonal chapter-house and its splendid 
stalls, some indication of the beauty and originality 
of monastic work even in the remoter parts of Eng- 
land, and has preserved for itself two monuments of 
its days of prosperity, while the very existence of so 
many of its greater fellows is rescued from oblivion 
only by lingering tradition and their written records. 

The foregoing notes, with the accompanying 
photographs, should therefore be of value to all 
who take an interest in mediaeval architecture, 
more especially in those examples which are not 
rendered familiar by constant illustration. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE—LVIII 


MHEN Walker named his picture 
® The Harbour of Refuge he 
expressed in a few words the 
chief characteristics of these 
old hospitals. The picture 
was actually inspired by the 
buildings at Bray, and a star 
is marked on the accompany- 
ing plan showing the approximate position from 
which the view was taken. Certain liberties have 
been taken by the artist in his delineation of the 
enclosed garth—the pump with its sheltering box 
hedges has been left out, and a statue put in its 
place, and the whole has been made more formal 
to give breadth to the picture; but the old, worn, 
red brick, touched by the setting sun, is painted to 
the life. 

Jesus Hospital (or Almshouses) was founded in 
the year 1627 by William Goddard. Lysons’s Magna 
Britannia gives the further information that it was 
“ for forty poor persons, six of whom must be free 
of the Fishmongers’ Company: these have an 
allowance of twelve shillings a week, if married; 
seven, if single. The remainder of the pensioners 
must be persons fifty years of age, who have been 
householders in the parish of Bray for twenty 
years ; their allowance, two shillingsa week. They 
have all wood and coals and a gown or coat every 
уеаг.” 

The buildings are disposed around a large quad- 
rangle—the forty rooms one by one round the four 
sides. In the middle of the front, facing the east, 
the entrance to the ‘‘quad” is placed. To give 
some importance to this feature the building is 
much higher at this part, indeed it is almost as tall 
as the chapel which is built on the axis of the en- 
trance. Aniche is arranged over the door contain- 
ing a statue of the donor, which is replete with a 
curious comeliness of quiet beauty —qualities which 
many of the statuaries of the seventeenth century 
were able to impart to their creations. The ar- 
rangement of the rooms (only one room deep, and 
with windows front and back) is such as to allow the 
sun to touch every several one. That is one great 
thing—sunlight; the other, only secondary in 
importance, is warmth. The fireplaces are large, 
compared with the size of the chambers, with little 
cupboards for the ‘f wood and coal ” placed at the 
sides. Besides adding materially to the comfort 
of the inmates, these substantial corners are 
capable of carrying the fine chimney-stacks which 
give so much character to the roofs. No feature 
1s more English than this one, no feature suscep- 
tible of more various and manifold treatment. And 
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it is curious how little is made of it to-day, for no 
part of architecture is more starved and feeble. 
In these almshouses the stacks are arranged 
(always on the outer slope of the roof) in groups 


of two placed diagonally on a kind of plinth. They 


are all built of small bricks without ornaments 
beyond those trifling ones affected by the brick- 
layer—oversailing courses and steeply sloped 
weatherings; but the effect is charming. The 
slope of the roof to the quad has dormer windows 
in it to light the lofts, and it also serves to light 
the parches: It will be noticed that one door from 
the quadrangle goes into two rooms by means of 
a small porch into which the party-wall butts. 
The party walls, for greater security against fire, 
are taken over this porch, carried on an oak beam, 
and go into the centre mullions of the dormers. 
So that it seems as ifthe old builders considered 
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THE CHAPEL FROM THE GARDENS 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


utility as well as other things. Stonework has 
been used sparingly for the facing of doorways and 
windows and the cope-stones to the gables. This 
glves a delicate note in the otherwise ruddy walls 
and roofs. The chapel is a simple building in 
keeping with the rest of the group. А judicious 
and pardonable richness is shown in the window 
tracery, that isall. Within it hasa fine oak screen, 
well proportioned and with less of extravagance 
than many contemporary things. A photograph 
and drawing of it will be given in another issue. 
J.M. W.H. 


The inscription on the building runs as follows :—"' Iesus 
Hospital, founded in the year 1627, of the sole foundacon of 
William Goddart, Esqr., wherein he hath provided for fortie 
poore people for ever and lefte it to the sole care and government 
of the righte woril Company of Fishmongers of the Citty 
of London of which Company he was a free Brother. This new 
stone erected 1844." 
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RICHMOND BRIDGE 


E giant octopus of London 
spreads its arms unceasingly. 
It is not so many years since 
Richmond lay quite outside 
the limits of the metropolis, 
and was on that account 
esteemed as a fashionable re- 
tredt for well-to-do people, as 
well as a much-favoured place for select outings 
and expensive dinners; but the growth of London 
has vastly changed its fortune. Still preserved to 
a great extent from spoliation by reason of its 
Crown parks and municipal possessions in land 
and gardens, the town nevertheless has altered in 
character, and the growth of London has meant, 
among other things, that the bridge which is a 
delightful feature of Richmond will doubtless in 
the near future be altered or perhaps replaced, in 
order to accommodate the ever-increasing traffic 
that goes over it. While the bridge remains, there- 
fore, in its original form, some record of it may 
here be preserved. 

From the traffic point of view it is of course quite 
inadequate, just as so many other bridges across 
the Thames are—none more so than Waterloo 
Bridge, of which some account was given in the 
May issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. But 
as an architectural design it 1$ of 
considerable interest, and the hope 
may be expressed that when the 
time comes it will be dealt with in 
a satisfactory manner or be re- 
placed by a structure worthy of 
the position. А few miles further 
up the river, at Kingston, the same 
difficulty of endeavouring to make 
an old bridge adequate for modern 
needs has been experienced, but 
the tramways which have been 
taken across it, with their hideous 
overhead gear, have ruined its ap- 
pearance, and at the same time 
have rendered the bridge danger- 
ous alike to foot-passengers and to 
traffic. А Bill for the widening of 
that bridge is now before Parlia- 
ment, and it seems evident that 
the same or a similar process will 
be adopted in the case of Rich- 
mond Bridge. 

Richmond Bridge belongs to 
the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, having been erected in 
1774-1777 from designs by James 
Paine and Couse. It comprises 
five arches—a central one of 60 ft. 
span, and two smaller spans on 
either side—and is built of ashlar, 
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now weathered to a white that dazzles in the 
sunshine. Maurice, long since, wrote about it in 
his grandiose manner, with all the elegant 
phrases of his day, not omitting such poetical 
extravagances as cars of luxury that went over 
the bridge “glittering with brilliant tints and 
burnished gold” and the “thousand barks ” below 
““ array'd in gorgeous pride"; but from the archi- | 
tectural standpoint it must be admitted that he 
was giving expression to a very just estimate of the 
structure when he wrote— 

There, Attic elegance and strength unite, 

And fair proportion's charms the eye delight ; 


There, graceful, while the spacious arches bend, 
No useless, glaring ornaments offend. . . 


It appears from records that for upwards of three 
centuries a ferry existed across the Thames where 
Richmond Bridge now stands. This ferry was 
held on a Crown lease, and at the time when the 
proposal to build a bridge was mocted the then 
proprietor of the ferry offered to sell his right to 
the Commissioners for £6,000, or an annuity of 
£200: in the former case undertaking to bear 
the whole expense of building a bridge. The 
structure he proposed, however, was a wooden 
structure; and for this reason, as well as the know- 
ledge that he wovld beholding a monopoly over all 
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traffic across the bridge, with charges imposed 
accordingly, the inhabitants of the town made 
strong protests. At that time there were three 
schemes put forward. First the one mentioned 
above, secondly a scheme for a bridge a little lower 
down, and thirdly one for a bridge still further 
down, in line with a narrow little street called 
Water Lane (still existing). In the end, the ferry 
proprietor's proposal for a wooden bridge was 
quashed; but it was at this point across the river 
that the new stone bridge was constructed : a mis- 
take which cannot now be rectified except at very 
great expense, but one which should never have 
been made, and one moreover which, if there had 
been any such considerations of town planning as 
now prevail, would never have been permitted to 
pass: for the main street of Richmond is George 
Street, and the narrow little thoroughfare called 
Water Lane, leading to the river, is axially in 
line with it. At this point, therefore, the bridge 
should have been built; instead of which the 
present road beyond George Street turns sharply 
to the left up the hill, and then there is a steep 
descent to the bridge: whereas at Water Lane 
the roadway could have been taken across level. 
These very deficiencies were in the minds of the 
inhabitants of the town at the time, and are 
actually expressed in a report which was drawn 
up; but for some reason or other the existing 
position of the bridge was adopted. Opposite 
Water Lane was the estate of Twickenham Farm, 
the owner of which objected to any bridge being 
taken across here, though his house was half a 
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mile away. And that perhaps explains why the 
bridge was not built at the best place. 

The cost of the bridge was £26,000, the bulk of 
which sum was raised in ‘‘Tontine shares" — 
£100 shares in the form of annuities according to 
a scheme evolved by an Italian named Tonti. То 
defray the cost, tolls were in force, and there were 
small toll-houses at each end of the bridge. Іп 
1822 the tolls were reduced (being then one penny- 


` per person), and when the last survivor of the first 


Tontine died in 1859 the bridge was thrown open 
free, and the toll-houses and gates were removed. 
At a later date, 1868, the preseut cast-iron lamp 
standards and the seats in the recesses on either 
side were fixed, and in regarding them one is 
surprised to note such good taste displayed at a 
period when the influences of the Great Exhibition 
were so fresh and vigorous. 

The proportions of Richmond Bridge are very 
pleasing, and the balustrades excellent, though 
the old difficulty associated with a raking cornice 
is once again presented. It can never be solved 
satisfactorily, but Paine made a verygood attempt 
in Richmond Bridge. 

James Paine, it may be added, was born in 
1725 and died in 1789. He had a very extensive 
architectural practice, and in addition to numerous 
houses for the nobility in town and country he 
designed bridges at Chertsey, Walton, Kew, 
Chatsworth, Chillington, and Richmond. Gwilt, 
in his memoir of Sir William Chambers, says that 
* Paine and Sir Robert Taylor divided the practice 
of the profession between them until Robert Adam 
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"ROWALLAN," AYRSHIRE: MAIN STAIRCASE 


mately be repaired, and used as a dower-house for 
the estate, or a factor's house, or some such purpose. 
Nothing in this way, however, has yet been done. 

In the architecture of the new house it was de- 
cided to follow the style of the old one, and the 
type of similar houses of the same date, such as 
* Auchans," Ayrshire, and several other typical 
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Photo : Thomas Lewis 


examples of existing houses. And in carrying out 
this work the architect has achieved a very notable 
result. 

The new house when originally . designed was 
intended to be much larger, but owing to the 
death of Mrs. Cameron Corbett it was decided to 
proceed with only a portion of it, and it was 
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VIEW FROM EAST 


К. S. LORIMER, A.R.S.A., F.RILB.A, ARCHITECT 
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Gate-house 
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“FOREST HILL,” WIMBORNE: FIREPLACE 
IN OUTER HALL 


ultimately built in a somewhat truncated form, as ` 


now shown at thesouthend. On this account the 
plan is omitted from the illustrations here given. 

Almost all the stone required for the building, 
with the exception of the large stones for sills 
and lintels, was quarried a few hundred yards 
from the site, the old quarry out of which 
Rowallan Castle was supposed to have been built 
having been reopened for the purpose. 


FOREST HILL : DORSET 
HOUSE TOR МЕ PBELBEN. 


The general building-work was carried out by 
Boyd & Forrest, of Kilmarnock; plasterwork by 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co., of London; metal case- 
ments and leaded glass by Henry Hope & 
Sons, Ltd., of Birmingham ; heating by Mackenzie 
& Moncur, Ltd., of Edinburgh; Well fires, 
tiles, etc., by the Well Fire Co., of London; 
enriched plaster ceiling and electric-light fittings 
by the Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Art, Broms- 
grove, Worcestershire; finishings in dining-room 
and library by Scott, Morton & Co., of Edinburgh; 
stable fittings by Musgrave & Co., Ltd., of 
London; balcony and stair railings and electric- 
light fittings by Charles Henshaw, Edinburgh ; 
painter and paperhanger work by John L. Duncan, 
Glasgow. 


“FOREST HILL,” WIMBORNE, DORSET 


This house was planned for a hilly site over- 
looking Poole Harbour, the views to the south 
and west being particularly fine. The principal 
feature of the plan is the room indicated as “ hall,” 
which is used as a general sitting-room and dining- 
room. 

The materials employed were hand-made red 
bricks and tiles for the chimneys and roof, and 
for most of the interior fireplaces. The walls 
were covered with rough plaster externally. The 
joinery in all the best parts of the house is of oak. 
The large bay of the hall was built of Purbeck 
stone, with green Chilmark dressings, the upper 
part of the bay being covered with elm weather- 
boarding. 

The architects were Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of London. 
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CROUND FLOR PLAN. 
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South front. 


North front, with entrance doorway. 


“FOREST HILL,” WIMBORNE, DORSET 
FORSYTH AND MAULE, FF.R.LB.A, ARCHITECTS 
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СОВВЕМТ АВСШТЕСТОВЕ 


HOUSE АТ DORE, SHEFFIELD 
EDGAR WOOD, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE AT DORE, SHEFFIELD 


This house, by Mr. Edgar Wood, F.R.I.B.A., 
occupies a very elevated position and commands . 
: : А E ERRE 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. It Sa 
is built of random stone rubble, which was obtained NS быыс 
on the site. The roof is covered with stone slates. 

At the time the accompanying photographs 
were taken the house had only just been completed, 
so that the garden presents a somewhat rough 
appearance—a defect since corrected. 

The accommodation, as shown by the plan on 
this page, consists of large hall entered through a 
vestibule, with the dining-room on one side and 
nursery on the other, both of which have bay- 
windows that greatly add to their comfort and 
convenience. The kitchen and scullery are placed 
on the east side, with coal and w.c. in a one-storey 
outbuilding adjoining; while on the first floor are 
four bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., and linen closet. 
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PULPIT AND BISHOPS CHAIR, 
ALL SAINTS CHURCH, EALING 


ALL Saints’ CHURCH, Ealing, London, W., 
has been built through the munificence of the late 
Miss Frederica Elizabeth Perceval, in memory of 
her father, the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, who 


DORE 


BISHOP'S CHAIR, ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, EALING, LONDON 
W. A. PITE, Е.КІ.В.А. ARCHITECT. 


was Prime Minister in 1809-1812; Мг. W. А. 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A., was the architect. 

The proportions internally are very pleasing, 
and as there is no chancel arch an unbroken length 
of roof from east to west has been secured. There 
is a fine metal pulpit, with symbolical figures of 
Adam and Eve, surmounted by a figure of Christ ; 
this pulpit, together with the lectern, being the 
work of Mr. Nelson Dawson. The pulpit is exe- 
cuted in armour-bright iron and copper, with some 
enamel introduced as colour-enrichment. The 
choir and clergy stalls are richly carved, and simi- 
lar handiwork is displayed in the tracery to the 
holy table. Noteworthy, too, is the bishop’s 
chair—a well-designed and well-executed piece of 
church furniture, here reproduced. It is of oak, 


dat 2 „ T t and was made by Mr. Alexander G. Lee, of 
EDGAR WOOD, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT London. 
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Courts, and is so placed that 
1t serves each department 
centrally on the upper floors. 

The ground floor provides 
accommodation for the 
Clerk of the Peace and his 
department, the Education 
Secretary being placed on 
the first floor. The second 
floor 15 devoted to the Coun- 
ty Treasurer's department, 
Land Steward, and Medical 
Officer, and the third floor 
1s utilised for the Surveyor's 
department. 

The lavatories are all 
placed on an internal area, 
which greatly simplifies the 
drainage system. They are 
also 11 а convenient position 
for use either from the new 
building or the hall of the 
Assize Courts. 


PULPIT (METAL AND ENAMEL) IN ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, EALING. BY NELSON DAWSON | 


ІНЕ BERKSHIRE A ^ = = 
COUNTY HALL 
THE new Berkshire County COMMITTEE RON 1 ЖАКУ | Ц 


Hall has been erected in the 
Forbury at Reading, adjoin- 
ing the Assize Courts. It is 
the outcome of an open com- 
petition, held in 1909, and 
was opened in March last. 

In the arrangement of the 
building particular attention 
has been paid to the plan- 
ning of the committee-rooms 
so that members of the coun- 
cil using these rooms can have 
direct communication fromthe 
halloftheAssizeCourts, aswell 
as from the front entrance of 
the new building. The com- 
mittee-roomshavebeen placed 
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quietness, in a position where 
they are easily accessible from 
the main stair- case and lift. 

The main staircase (with 
passenger lift) is planned so 
that it will be equally con- 
venient of access from the 
main entrance of the new SCALE OF 


so as to ensure privacy and | 


building and from the Assize BERKSHIRE COUNTY HALL, READING 
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The elevations are treated in а broad simple 
manner, relying upon the general proportions for 
effect rather than the use of elaboration of orna- 
ment. They are carried out in red brick (five 
courses to the foot) with Portland stone dressings. 
The roofs are covered with specially made tiles on 
the Italian principle. These tiles and bricks have 
been made in Reading by Messrs. Collier. 

In the committee-room оп the ground floor (shown 
by the photograph on this page) there is some 
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interesting woodwork, including a fine chimney- 
piece inlaid with a geometrical pattern in the 
centre panel and having on either side pilaster 
strips crowned by cherubs’ heads. The carving 
to this chimneypiece is very well executed, as also 
that on the overdoor, which has a cherub's head, 
with foliage enrichment, as central feature. A 
detail of the latter 15 given on page 349; on the 
same page, too, is another detail of interest—the 
carved panel on the east elevation of the building. 
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The general contractor was Mr. E. C. Hughes, 
of Wokingham. Among the sub-contractors 
were the following:—Messrs. Н. Н. Martyn & 
Co., Cheltenham, ornamental plasterwork, stone- 
carving, and wrought-iron lift enclosure; Bratt, 
Colbran & Co., London, grates; Thomas Elsley, 
Ltd., London, fenders апа iron grilles; Hey- 
wood & Co., London, roof lights; Shanks 6 Co., 
Barrhead, lavatory fittings; J. W. Singer X 
Sons, Frome, electric-light fittings and exter- 
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nal lamp standards; Stuart's Granolithic Co., 
Ltd., London, granolithic floors; Strode & 
Co., London, heating and ventilation, fire 
mains, and electric lighting; Waygood & Co., 
London, electric lift; J. Whitehead & Sons, 
Ltd., London, marblework: John Tann, Lon- 
don, safes, strong-room doors апа steel-grid 
shelving. Ä 

The architects were Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 
AA.R.I.B.A., of London. 
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Detail of entrance loggia 
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Staircase, first floor 
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COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


HE wonderful promise which 
‘the spring of this Coronation 
Year holds out of a fine 
summer should do much to 
. encourage the members of 
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(ARES ASS} cameras and their sketch- 


| books and accomplish a really 
notable part of the work which still lies to our 
hand. The camera's task is made immeasurably 
easier by the bright weather, for the London haze 
is a severe handicap upon the production of useful 
photographic records of the architectural features 
in town. The opportunity should not be lost, 
in the days of bright sunshine, for obtaining clear 
and well-defined views of details which can be 
got at no other time. 

Much good work is being done by various 
members of the Committee all over London, but 
there is still room for a greater and more organised 
effort. We are apt to allow our activities to 
become somewhat spasmodic, and to forget the 
larger aim which we have pledged ourselves to 
hold in view. Each building, as it is surveyed, 
should be for us a part of the history of its own 
neighbourhood, as that is, in its turn, a part of 
the history of London. The territorial conquest 
by the topographer can only be achieved by a 
patient and persistent effort to cover a given 
portion of the whole, and a desire on the part of 
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our Committee to take their . 
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each member to make himself an authority upon 
every inch of the ground which comes within the 
limits of his investigation. Especially should it 
be the aim of our local secretaries to make them- 
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SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


selves personally acquainted with all the buildings 
within their province, and to collect forthwith every 
possible bit of evidence in connection with their 
record. From every quarter the news of contem- 
plated destruction or alteration of old buildings is 
reaching us, and nothing should be allowed to 
stand in the way of completing a district and thus 
reducing the area of unrecorded monuments. 

It should be remembered, too, that photographs 
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Indeed, a building is not properly surveyed until 
it has been ascertained that no single detail of old 
work has been omitted from the series of photo- 
graphs and drawings. 

An example of what patient organisation can do 
is to be seen in the work of the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient Monuments of England and Wales. 
The scope, of course, is not so wide as our own, 


. since the Commission's limit is the year 1700, and 
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GARDEN DOORWAY, FRIENDS' HOUSE, CROYDON 


of detail are of even greater importance than 
general views for our purpose. The greater 
number of houses have been altered or restored to 
such an extent that their casual appearance gives 
little of their real character. Single features, 
however, have often escaped damage, and fine 
detail-photographs of the mouldings, carving, 
balusters, glass, and other smaller parts will often 
restore for us the original appearance of the 
building and give us a clue to its true significance. 
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much less detail is required; yet, by a carefully 
thought-out plan and a smooth system, it seems 
probable that all the counties of England and 
Wales will soon have complete illustrated inven- 
tories.of their ancient possessions. A little more 
definite co-operation between members and a 
slightly more exacting organisation amongst our- 
selves might be productive of a quickened pace 
and a more useful method of reaching speedily the 
goal which we have set before us. 
WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 


SIR THOMAS BROCK, R.A. SCULPTOR 


— A speaking, the Na- 
tional Memorial to Queen 
Victoria in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace includes the whole 
scheme of gates, plers, and 
gardens, with the Memorial 
as central feature, and the 
processional roadway — the 
straightened and widened Mall—that leads to 
the triumphal archway at Charing Cross. But for 
the present purpose the description must be con- 
fined to the memorial statuary group, which was 
unveiled by His Majesty the King on May r6th. 
In referring to this, however, as the focus of the 
whole scheme, one cannot avoid recalling to 
memory the original scheme by Sir Aston Webb, 
which was selected ten years ago in the limited 
competition that was held. The perspective 
showed a spacious semi-circular area enclosed by a 
double colonnade connected to рауШоп5, and 
having water-basins and parterres. The necessary 
funds for this effect, however, were not forth- 
coming, and the scheme had to be shorn of many 
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of its features, the enclosing colonnades being 
represented in the finished work by low balus- 
trades, and the parterres reduced to quite a 
commonplace gardener's affair. But the greatest 
mistake in the alteration of the scheme was un- 
doubtedly the bringing of the roadways from 
Buckingham Palace Road and Constitution Hill 
within the enclosure, instead of keeping them out- 
side. It was obvious at the time what the effect 
of such a change would be, and asa result it means 
that the spectator has to stand in a whirl of traffic. 
But, setting aside such considerations of the scheme 
as a whole, attention may be centred on the 
Memorial itself, for which Sir Thomas Brock is 
entirely responsible. It has already been the sub- 
ject of а good deal of criticism, some of which is 
not a little flavoured with bitterness. After all, if 


' pames are an engulfing attraction to the throngs 


who make the turnstiles at Burlington House go 
merrily around year after year, they are just as 
much masters to the critics. The adage about 
giving а dog a. bad name finds very pointed illus- 
tration here, and we are afraid the sculptor of the 
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Queen Victoria Memorial has experienced more 
than an abundance of attention from those who 
were prepared to vilify his Memorial before they 
had even seen it. We have no intention of taking 
up the cudgels on his behalf, but the importance 
of this work at least claims that it shall receive 
fair criticism; and it is with the object of present- 
ing it in a thoroughly adequate form that the 
accompanying photographs have been taken. 

It must be admitted that Sir Thomas Brock 
has not, in this work, done anything exceptional, 
and the criticism that some of the figures have 
a too-pervading air of the studio-model has, we 
think, a good deal to support it. At the same 
time there is some notable work, in particular the 
boy figures, which are very pleasingly disposed, 
and the figure of Queen Victoria herself, which 
certainly is regal and imposing. The crowning 
figure of Peace we do not much care for, as it is of 
a type which is very familiar; but the figure of 
** Courage ” below it, on the north side, is very finely 
grouped, strong in its lines, and worthy of a sculp- 
tor who has achieved a considerable reputation. 

The low-relief sculpture around the base is, in 
our opinion, not good. There are few sculptors 
who have ever achieved success in this direction. 
Nor can anything be said in praise of the architec- 
tural detail. It is, іп fact;-the worst feature of 
the Memorial, being of an Italian Renaissance 
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type, with a plethora of bad motifs. The Memo- 
rial, however, certainly masses up well, and, 1f it 
does not reach any great position as an imagina- 
tive work, is imbued with a good deal of stately 
feeling in keeping with the great ideas it embodies. 

At the time of the unveiling, Sir Thomas Brock 
gave to the Times an account of the genesis of his 
idea for the Memorial and some account of its 
development ; and as the sculptor himself is best 
qualified to explain his own work, his words may 
here be included. He says: 

“I believe that a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, after the preliminaries had been 
arranged, decided unanimously to ask me to 
undertake the work. I was sent for by Lord 
Esher and informed of their decision. They 
thought that they might thus get a work which 
would have more harmony and rhythm than they 
could expect if a number of sculptors were engaged 
upon it. І felt great diffidence in undertaking the 
commission, fearing that I might not be able to do 
justice to so great a theme; but I thought that at 
least I could try, and so I began my preliminary 
sketch-model. It was intimated to me that the 
Committee would like me to travel for a year and 
examine the great examples of the monumental 
sculpture of Europe. Ifelt, however, that if I were 
to do so before having determined on a general 
scheme I should be somewhat bewildered on my 
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return, and that the result would not embody the 
expression of my own personal feelings. This 
being so, 1 decided to proceed with my model, 
which was done to a very small scale, but was 
sufficient to convey a fair idea of my proposals. 

“I felt first that I must begin by giving what I 
thought was the true foundation upon which the 
Throne must rest, and so it occurred to me that 
there should be a large raised platform surrounded 
by walls containing fountains and great basins into 
which the fountains discharged. This would sug- 
gest the maritime greatness of the Empire. This 
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idea was further developed by the retaining walls 
being decorated by mermaids and tritons. It also 
appeared to me that this base should likewise be 
emblematic of the courage and wisdom of the 
people, which are suggested by the reclining alle- 
gorical figures over the fountains, on the one side 
representing the Navy and Army, typifying courage, 
and on the other side Science and Art, symbo- 
lising intelligence. 

“То carry this idea further 1 placed on the 
pedestals flanking the steps at the front and back 
of the monument groups of colossal figures 
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supported by lions—in the front, on the right a 
figure of Peace and on the left a figure of Progress; 
andat the back, facing the palace, figures of Labour, 
Agriculture, and Manufacture. These, I felt, 
would represent all the qualities of the nation 
upon which Monarchy must depend for its se- 
curity. 

** The central feature, which rises to a height of 
82 ft. above this foundation, I devoted entirely to 
those qualities which made our Queen so great and 
so much beloved. The statue of the Queen I 
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placed in front, seated enthroned with Orb and 
Sceptre and looking towards the heart of the great 
city whose people she knew and loved so well. 
On the right of the great pedestal I placed a group 
of Justice, and on the left a group of Truth. I 
felt that she was just, and that she sought the truth 
always and in all circumstances. At the back I 
placed a group of Motherhood, symbolising her 
great love for her people. 

* Above, ornamenting the main corners front 
and back, I placed eagles, emblematic of Dominion, 
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JUSTICE 


and on the superbase figures of Courage and Con- 
stancy ; and rising from above, on an orb, a figure 
of Victory with outspread wings, with the right 
arm uplifted, and holding in her left hand a palm 
branch. 

‘“ The small sketch-model of this Memorial was 
completed a few months after Queen Victoria's 
death in 1901. The fact that it had so far reached 
maturity became known almost accidentally to 
King Edward, who paid me the honour of a visit 
to my studio to inspect it. His Majesty was 
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favourably impressed by the conception, and made 
certain critical suggestions to which Г deferred, 
and which are embodied in the Memorial as it 
exists to-day. 

** I then proceeded with a more elaborate model 
to a scale of one-tenth the full size. This was 
completed and approved by King Edward in the 
summer of 1902. It was then that His Majesty 
realised the magnitude of the work, asking me how 
long it would take to complete. When І теп- 
tioned ten years he replied ‘Why, we shall all be 
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what at the expense of artistic coherence. Viewed 
from the front the Queen 15 in perfect scale with 
the groups of ‘ Truth’ and ‘ Justice’ on either side. 
But when examined from the north or the south 
side of the structure all sense of perspective is lost. 
The symbolical figures referred to are actually 
nearer to the eye than is the statue of the Queen; 
yet her figure is so much larger in proportion that 
unity of design is upset. The figure of the Queen, 
judged by itself, is on the whole splendid. The 
upper рагі, in particular, has great dignity. Тһе 
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front face is, perhaps, а trifle severe for the great- 
hearted lady who for so many years ruled the 
British Empire Бу loveand kindness, but in profile 
the features are noble and sympathetic. The 
Memorial is sure to be extremely popular. It com- 
prises all the factors that appeal to national pride 
and sentiment, and they are presented with a power 
hitherto absent in British monumental sculpture.” 

Another writer in the same issue says: 

“In our notice of the base of the Memorial 
we praised its breadth and nobility of scale, the 
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DETAIL OF LOW-RELIEF SCULPTURE AROUND WATER BASIN 


magnificent sweep of the basins which repeats the 
curves of the sculptured panels of the base, the 
finely proportioned pediments, and the various 
figures in high-relief and in the round. On the 
panels sea-maidens, tritons, and children sport 
with joyous abandon on sea-horses, dolphins, and 
nautilus shells, all excellent in composition.. The 
móvement of the figures has a swing and swish 
that suggest the seas ruled by Britannia, but the 
Gothic waves respond to the force of neither moon 
nor wind, and the living waters in the basins 
emphasise their archaistic rigidity. The success 
of the lower part led us to believe that the 
monument when complete would be an imposing 


achievement, superb in scale and noble in decora- | 


tion. Апа our faith was not lessened as the scaf- 
folding rose to the sky. Within the wooden posts 
and beams seemed to be space enough for the 
display of these qualities. But now that the 
Memorial is uncovered we find unfulfilled the early 
promise of a really great monument. The scale, 
the general proportions of the architecture, are 
splendid. The figures disappoint. There has 
been no great effort to break from the spiritless 
bounds of convention. ‘Truth’ is partly draped, 
wings spread from her shoulders, a mirror rests on 
her: right arm, her left foot tramples a serpent. 
Then there are a naked child and a seated figure. 
This group is weak in rhythm, confused in line, 
and, save for the mirror, it might represent any- 
thing but ‘Truth.’ ‘ Justice,’ which faces north, 
is known by her sword; ‘Motherhood’ by her 
children. From the artistic point of view * Mother- 
hood' is the finest group. It is broad and monu- 
mental in treatment. The idea is concentrated in 
a harmonious design of not very striking originality. 
The gilded figures which surmount the Memorial 
are the least impressive of all. They fail in the 
monumental sense of design. They seem to be 
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modelled with the elaboration of statuettes. 
Distance and atmosphere resolve objects into 
silhouettes that express character and emotion 
with unmistakable truth. Detail in a work of art 
should never disturb the fecundity of a distant 
mass; and it is this insistence on unessential fact 
that robs the figure of ‘Victory ' of illusion. This 
‘ Victory ’ appears to be insecure in her position. 
Seen in front, the wings and drapery seem to be 
overbalancing the figure. From almost every 
point of view we find in these figures awkward 
angles instead of buoyant or triumphant lines, 
and the gilt gives a heavy prominence to the 
forms that diminishes the suggestion of height." 

With regard to the time occupied in completing 
the Memorial it may be stated that the lower 
portion was ready to be opened to public view in 
May 1909. This part included the marble basins, 
retaining walls, sculptured panels, granite paving, 
steps, plateau, and bronze electric lamps. Іп this 
portion of the Memorial there are about one 
thousand tons of Carrara marble and eight hun- 
dred tons of granite. Each basin measures 190 ft. 
in length by 24ft. in width and 2 ft. in depth. 
Shallow wells in the gravel at the end of the lake 
in St. James's Park, and the lake itself, supply the 
water for the cascades, the quantity required being 
108,000 gallons an hour. Engines erected at the 
pumping stations in St. James's Park provide the 
power, and after the water has passed through 
the cascades and basins it returns to the lake. 
The chief engineer to His Majesty's Office of 
Works 15 responsible for these admirable arrange- 
ments. 

The central architectural portion of the monu- 
ment was executed and erected by ]. Whitehead 
& Sons, Ltd., and the architectural marble-work 
of the lower portion by Walton, Gooddy, and 
Cripps, Ltd. 
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LTHOUGH it is now indis- 
solubly associated with the 
life and court of the “ Grand 
Monarque,” yet the actual 
founder of the immense 
palace of Versailles was 
Louis XIII, who first erected 
on land purchased from Jean 

de Soisy, and adjoining the estates comprised 
in the seignory of Versailles, a small hunting 
pavilion. This insignificant building was subse- 
quently superseded, in 1624-6, by a square-built 
symmetrically-arranged brick and stone chateau of 
moderate size designed in the quaint and pictur- 
esque style of the Early Renaissance. In 1632 
Louis XIII acquired from Jean François de Gondi, 
first Archbishop of Paris, the land and seignory of 
Versailles, and from this date the King, drawn 
hither by the attractions of the chase, made from 
time to time large additions to the already exten- 
sive gardens and parks that surrounded his modest 
building. Owing, in all probability, to the fact 
that the popular taste in art was being rapidly 
carried towards that phase of 
extravagant decoration which 
was to reach its zenith sixty or 
seventy years later, the unpre- 
tentious and homely character 
of the design of the royal 
chateau does not appear to 
have met with the approval 
of contemporary critics. For 
instance, Saint-Simon, the 
trenchant chronicler of the 
court of Louis XIV, called it 
“un petit chateau de cartes,” 
and Bassompierre declared it 
was “un chétif cháteau de la 
construction duquel un sim- 
ple gentilhomme ne pourrait 
prendre vanité." Despite these 
adverse criticisms, the hunting 
box of Louis XIII was, on the 
whole, a good example of the 
work of anable architect, whose 
identity, owing to the diver- 
gence of opinion of many 
authorities, it is now difficult 
to ascertain. 

Most of the writers on Ver- 
sailles insist that Lemercier, 
who was born at Pontoise to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth 
century, and died at Paris in 
1660, was the architect of the 
original cháteau, and there 1$ 
no doubt that, through Riche- 


lieu's influence, Lemercier was appointed first archi- 
tect to the king. However, M. Pierre de Nolhac, 
whose official appointment as curator of the 
museum at Versailles entitles him to speak with 
special authority, states that the architect of 
Louis XIIP's cháteau was Solomon de Brosse.! 
But whether designed by Lemercier or by 
de Brosse it is evident that the building, with its 
brick and stone facades and high-pitched roofs, 
was ofa very interesting character. It consisted of 
a main group of buildings flanked by four pavilions, 
symmetrically arranged on the north, south, and 
west sides of a courtyard (afterwards the celebrated 
“Cour de Marbre" of Louis XIV), the whole 
being encircled by moats and low balustraded 
walls. The subsidiary accommodation, compris- - 
ing the servants’ quarters and the royal stables, 
was contained in two blocks of buildings, placed in 
the large front court of the cháteau: the three 
groups of buildings, congregated near the eastern 
boundary of the site, being separated by a stone 


1 Vide ** Versailles and the Trianon,” by Pierre de Nolhac. 
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‚ In spite of.this, however, it 


‚ any degree of confidence were 


various periods of his reign, 


.proval (or perhaps by com- 


arcaded screen and small. en- 
trance lodges from the enclosed ' 
circular-shaped front approach. 
(See plan on p. 359.) 

Although the greater part of 
the original cháteau has been 
absorbed by later additions, 


yet portions of the older build. |р ЖАЗ EC 


ing. аге to this day closely dis- 
cernible in the marble court. 


would not now be possible to 
reconstruct conjecturally the 
building of Louis XIII with ` 


it not for the fortunate circum- 
stance that a folio volume of 
engravings of the Château of 
Versailles,’ as it appeared at 
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was published with the ap- 


mand) of Louis XIV. 

These engravings, executed 
chiefly by Israel Silvestre, are 
of great interest in exemplify- 
ing the evolutionary process 
by which the small chateau of 
Louis XIII became, many 
years later, the splendid palace 
of his son. The first three 
plates of. the book consist of 
plans of the building and its 
surroundings, the last of the 
three, dated - 1667, being а 
large-scale plan showing the 
internal arrangement of the 
cháteau and its dependencies. 
The fourth and fifth plates, 
dated 1664, and entitlea 
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respectively Veue et per- CENTRE PORTION OF LOUIS XIII'S CHATEAU, AS AT PRESENT 


spective du cháteau de Ver- 

sailles du costé de l'entrée" and ‘‘ Veue perspec- 
tive du cháteau de Versailles de dedans l'anti- 
cour," probably represent the building very much 
as it was soon after its completion, and before any 
considerable alterations had been made, by the 
architect Levau or his successor Mansart, either 
to the cháteau itself, or to its outbuildings. 

With regard to the architectural treatment of 
the side elevation of the building, there are, fortu- 
nately, still in existence various engravings pub- 
lished during the reign of Louis XIV by which we 
are enabled to form a reliable opinion as to the 
measure of its success. One of these plates, en- 


1 This volume сап be seen in the Library of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 
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graved by Silvestre in 1664, entitled ‘‘Veue et 
perspective du cháteau de Versailles du costé de 
l'orangerie," represents the south façade of the 
old building as forming a background to the small 
orangery, placed in a sunk court in the gardens 
and approached by two flights of steps from what 
is now known as the “ parterre du Midi.” 

The architectural details of the inner elevations 
of the old building abutting on the marble court 
are shown by two engravings made by Le Pautre in 
1676, one of which (reproduced on the next page) 
depicts а representation of Moliére's tragedy of 
“Alceste,” given in the court itself on the first day of 
the King's fétes at Versailles of that year. On this 
occasion there was no scenery other than that 
afforded by the three façades of Louis XIII’s 
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chäteau, which were brilliantly illuminated with ап 


immense number of lanterns and lamps. A very 
good idea of the excellent effect of this arrange- 
ment тау Бе gained from Le Pautre’s engraving 
of the scene. Buildings have frequently been 
adapted to the purposes of stage representation—. 


as especially in the case of Greek plays—but it 
would seem that no result. could be more happy: 


than that which was attained on the occasion of 


this court representation of *' Alceste " at the old 


palace of Versailles. | | | 

These plates clearly depict the characteristics of 
the older work, of which the richness of the:orna- 
mentation of the lofty roofs, the highly decorated 
chimneys, the pedimented dormers, the curious 


excrescences taking the form of angle turrets: 


or balconies carried by.quaintly designed corbels 


and crowned with small domes, and the treatment. 
of the wall surfaces with their large panels, en- 


riched with consoles supporting busts, are especially. 
noticeable. When first erected the building had 
no projecting feature other than the pseudo-portico 
of eight coupled marble columns to break the 
continuity of design and otherwise disturb the 
architectural repose of the small brick and stone 
facades; nor did the Doric columns, supporting 
balconies, of the end walls of the north and south 
wings form part of the original design. 
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MODERN FRENCH 
SCULPTURE 


в 


М tracing, briefly, the development 
КО) Of modern French sculpture, one 
С) may take as а starting-point 
Claux Sluters, the Burgundian 
Fleming who modelled the won- 
49  derful Moses Well and the tombs 
ЦВ of Jean Sans Peur and Philippe 
- Je Hardi at Dijon. His works 
are.a curious compromise between the Gothic and 
the:modern spirits. His art is distinctively Gothic 
in the sense that it is sculpturally undecorative 
and uncomposed, though exquisitely subordinate 
to the architecture it adorns; yet it displays very 
forcibly the emancipation of the sculptor from the 
thraldom ` of the architect, and in this respect 
Sluters is one оҒ the most interesting and stimu- 
lating figures in the history of French sculpture. 
Jean Goujon, however, is to be considered as the 
first modern French sculptor; and he'remains, 
too, one of the very finest, even in a competition. 
constantly growing more exacting since his day. 
His works cover and line the Louvre, and anyone 
who visits Paris may get a perfect conception of 
his genius—certainly anyone who, in addition, 
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visits Rouen and beholds the 
lovely tracery of his earliest 
sculpture on the portal of 
St. Maclou. He was eminently 
the sculptor of an educated 
class, and appealed to a culti- 
vated appreciation. Coming 
as he did at the acme of the 
French Renaissance, when 
France was borrowing with 
intelligent selection whatever 
it considered valuable from 
Italy, he pleased the dilettanti. 
There is something distinctly 
“© swell" in his work. He does 
not perhaps express any over- 
mastering personal feeling, nor 
does he stamp the impress of 
French national character on 
his work with any particular 
emphasis. "Не 1$ too well-bred 
and too cultivated ; he has too 
much aplomb. But. his works 
show both more personal feel- 
ing and more national charac- 
ter than the works of his con- 
temporaries elsewhere. 

After Goujon, Clodion is the 
great name in French sculpture 
until we come to Houdon, who 
may almost be assigned to the 
nineteenth century. Clodion 
is the essence of what we mean 
by Louis Quinze. Hiswork is 
cleverbeyond characterisation. 
Like the Louis Quinze painters, he has his thought- 
less, irresponsible, involuntary side, and like them 
— like the best of them, that is to say, like Wat- 
teau—he is never quite as good as he could be. 
He devoted himself almost altogether to terra- 
cotta, which is equivalent to saying that the 
exquisite and not the impressive was his aim. 
Nine years in Rome, he became enamoured of the 
antique in the most sympathetic degree; yet it 
was the statuettes and figurines, the gay and social, 
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the elegant and decorative side of antique sculp- 


ture that exclusively he delighted in. His work 
is Tanagra gallicised. 

After him it is natural that there should have 
been a reversion to quasi-severity and imitation of 
the antique (just as David succeeded to the Louis 
Quinze pictorial riot), and that the French con- 
temporaries of Canova and Thorwaldsen (those 
literal, though enthusiastic, illustrators of Winckel- 
mann’s theories) should be Pradier and. Etex and 
the so-called Greek school; ofa fardifferent charac- 
ter from which, and of a far nobler character, is 
the succession of the greatest of French sculptors 
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URN AND FIGURE ON PARAPET, COUR D'HONNEUR, VERSAILLES 


since the Renaissance and down to the present 
day—Houdon, David d'Angers, Rude, Carpeaux, 
Barye. Houdon is one of the finest examples of 
the union of vigour with grace; and though his 
fame rests chiefly on his busts of Molière, Diderot, 
Washington, Franklin, and Mirabeau, and on his 
splendid statue of Voltaire in the foyer of the 
Français, and his San Bruno at Rome, that 
masterpiece “ Diana ” shows how admirable he. 
was in the sphere of purely imaginative theme and 
treatment. To see the work of David d'Angers 
one must go to Angers itself and to Pére-Lachaise, 
the Louvre being lamentably lacking in anything 
truly representative of this most eminent of all 
French portraitists in sculpture. 

Of Rude's genius one's first thought is of its 
robustness, its originality. His strongest side was 
that which allies him with. his artistic ancestor, 
Claux Sluters. But he lived in an era of general 
culture and «estheticism, and all his naturalistic 
tendencies were complicated with theory. He 
accepted the antique not merely as a stimulus, but 
as a model; and he was not only a sculptor, but 
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FRENCH SCULPTURE 


a teacher. But it is idle to wish that Rude had 
neglected the philosophy of his art, with which 
he was so much occupied, and had devoted him- 
self exclusively to treating sculptural subjects in 
the manner of a ıgth-century successor of Sluters 
and Anthoniet. He might have been a greater 
sculptor than he was, but he is sufficiently great 
as he is. In all his successful work one cannot 
fail to note the force and fire of the man's per- 
sonality, and perhaps what one thinks of chiefly 


in connection with him is the misfortune (which 


we owe to the vacillation of M. Thiers) of having 
but one instead of four groups by him on the piers 
of the Arc de Triomphe. Carpeaux used to say 
that he never passed the “Chant du Départ" 
without taking off his hat—and one can well 
understand his feeling—for, without question, this 
magnificent group easily and serenely takes its 
rank among the masterpieces of sculpture. Car- 
peaux perhaps never did anything that quite equals 
the chef-d'euvre of his master, Rude, but the essen- 
tial quality of the “Chant du Départ ” he assimi- 
lated so absolutely and so naturally that he made 
it in a way his own, and if he never rose to the 
grandeur of this superb group, he nevertheless 
showed in every one of his works that he was pos- 
sessed by its inspiration even more completely 
than was Rude himself. His passion was the re- 
presentation of life, the vital.and vivifying force in 
its utmost exuberance, and in its every variety; he 
was infatuated with movement; and his figures 
are, beyond all others, so thoroughly alive as to 
seem conscious of the fact and joy of pure exist- 
ence—as witness “Га Danse" on the fagade of 
the Opéra; though possibly his temperament 
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glves itself too frez a rein іп the well-known work 
in the Luxembourg Gardens, “Тһе Four Quarters. 
of the World supporting the Earth.” 

Of Barye, last of the succession of sculptors 
named above, it may be. said that his position 15 
more nearly unique than any of the others, having 
had either the good luck or the mischance to do 
his work in a field almost wholly unexploited be- 
fore him. The small scale of his works is in great 
part due to his lack of opportunity to produce 
larger ones. Nowadays one does what one can, 
even the greatest artists; and Bayre had no 
Lorenzo de' Medici for a patron, but, instead, a 
frowning Institute, which confined him to such 
work as, in the main, he did. But he did it con 
amore, and thus lifted it at once out of the cus- 
tomary category of such work; his bronzes never 
being articles de Paris. The illustration, in inti- 
mate elaboration, of elemental force, strength, 
passion, seems to have been his aim, and in every 
one of his wonderfully varied groups he attained it 
superbly. For his inspiration, fauna served him as 
well as the human figure; though, could he have 
studied man with the facility which the Jardin 
des Plantes afforded him of observing the lower 
animals, he might have used thé medium of the 
human figure more frequently than he did. With 
him terminates the succession here briefl y outlined, 
and from Barye to the Institute is a long way—as 
long as from the Institute to Rodin. To at- 
tempt any recitation of its exponents would be 
bewildering. For those who desire to gain such 
knowledge that most delightful volume, “ French 
Art," by Mr. W. E: Brownell, may be com- 
mended. | 

In comparison with the great men of the Re- 
naissance, the French academic sculptors are too 
exclusive devotees of Buffon’s aphorism that “ style 
is nothing other than the order and movement 
which we put into our thoughts,” and too little 
occupied with the thought itself—too little indi- 
vidual. Modern academic French sculpture feels 
the weight of De Musset’s handicap—it is born too 
late in a world too old. Culture, the Institute, 
oppress individuality. But whereas Corot and 
Millet have triumphed over the Institute, there 
are—there were, at least, till yesterday—hardly 
any Millets and Corots of sculpture whose triumph 
was assured. Yet the names of Dalou on the one 
hand, and of Rodin on the other, come at once to 
mind: Rodin especially as the genius of a new, 
vital movement in sculpture, a movement which 
sets aside “grace of pose, suavity of outline, pleas- 
ing disposition of mass, smooth round deltoids, 
and osseous articulations ” as the only excellences 
to achieve, and endeavours, first and foremost, to 
embody an idea, a temperament, a sentiment, and 
to do so by a direct, intimate return to Nature. 
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